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TO THli sew AMERICAN EDITION OK LINGARB H 
HISTOEi'. 

This is tlio lat^t history of England, claiming ovi- 
ginal authority, so far as it is a record of the events of 
the first seventeen centuries of tjie Christian era. For 
thdt peuod no other leading histonin has mide ise of 
thi, gieat mass of materials leoeatly thrown opt-o to 
es^mination For the whole time therefore preyou" 
to thit tn-ited bj Ml Macauhy Di Lin^aids h-stoij 
may fairiy he considered a leading authority by the 
jjBneral rea lei 

Eoinan Catholics especially will always hold h a 
woik in esteem But most critics tave awarded to him 
the eiedit of attempting complete im]rtrtialitj n hs 
decisiona of questions bearing on the hisloiy of the 
Eomati chuii-h His early studies ^s -in eccle ast c of 
that thiiicli [redispoied him to use for it authoiities in 
chuck historj whuh had escaped the notice oi the 
study of othenutkois It cannot he supposed ofoourse 
thtt with buah eiily sUdies and with a conscientiou-, 
attachment to that chuich he shoull exhikt no lias 
towud? It Di write such i histciy as a Protest-int 
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would do. It is not to be wished that be should. Ali 
that should be aaked is, that he should tell truly the 
sincere convictions at which he has Mmself arrived. 

'J?he attractive style of Hume's history, and the 
interest attaching to his speculalioiis, will always win 
popularity for that work, however vehemently its state- 
ments may he impugned, or however often Hume's care- 
lessness or prejudices may be detected. But it is quit* 
certain that since Hume's death new authorities fi-om 
every quarter have been brought forward, bearing upon 
the history of Enghtnd, They are such authorities as 
demand for their right use more labor than Hume seems 
ever to have bestowed upon the materials in his hands. 

Dr. Lingard conscientiously studied this mass of 
authorities. The notes to his book are evidence how 
Mly he has consulted them. Even Mr. Hallam, who 
speaks of him as an author who cannot repress "the 
inveterate pai-tiality of his profession," admita, as if com- 
pelled to, that " his aouteness and industry would other- 
wise have raised him to a very respectable place among 
our historians." 

The publishei-s of this edition reprint it from the fifth 
and last London edition, which loft his hand only 
eighteen months before his death, having received very 
great corrections and alterations. Tho publishers fed 
assured that their Historical Series, now containing 
Hume's, Macaulay's and Lingard's histories of Eng- 
land, offers feirly, to general readers, all the most 
decided points of view which can be taken of tho rise 
and progi-ess of the ErftJsh empire, as they have been 
presented by the labors of its best scholara. 
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Mr, Macaulay, ia his severe way, after calling Dr. 
Lingaid an able and well-informed writer, eaja that 
" his fundamental rule of judging seems to be, that the 
popular opinion on a historical question cannot possibly 
be correct," Mating full allowance for a generous 
rivalrj between two contemporary writers, the publish- 
ers feel that such a difference of opinion as Mr, Macau- 
lay thus alludes to offers to the reader the best means 
of forming his own. With tiis impression, they have 
been eager to make the addition of this work to tlieir 



This edition will be found to follow exactly the Lon- 
doa edition of 1849. The numerons changes by the 
author make it, in those parte, a completely new work. 
The reprint has been mado under the overaight of a 
earelul editor. Ilis duty has enabled him to correct 
some misprints which had escaped the attention of the 
editor abroad. Jn a few instances he has added notes, 
which seemed to iUustrate the text; but, with these 
exceptions, no alterations whatever have been made 
from the English edition. 

Dr. Lingard died, soon after completing this edition, 
on the 13th of July, 1851. Ho was in his 82d year, 
having been born on the 5th of February, 1771, in the 
city of Winchester. He prosecuted his early studies at 
Douay, ^d experienced a narrow escape from the 
destruction to which the fm-j of the populace had 
designed all the elergj-, on the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. From the year 1805, when he published, 
in IJottingham, a series of letters in Tindication of 
Soman Catholic loyalty, till his death, he was known as 
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one of the most disticguislied antliora of the Itoman 
elrarch in England. Popo Leo XII. offered him a 
cardlmd's hat, wishing him to become Ca,rdinal Protector 
of the English Missions. Dr. Lingard hail, howover, 
already engaged in his history, and declined the offar, 
saying to Ma holiness that the of&ce would put a stop to 
the progress of this work, and that he had not the quali- 
fications demanded for the duty proposed. His Indiness 
pressed the offer, but Dr. Lingard remained firm. 
Several editions have been published of his " Catecheti- 
cal Instructions on the Doctrines and Worsliip of the 
Catholic Church." An anonymous English version of 
the New Testament, published by Dolman, In London, 
in 1836, was his work. It is said to be accurate and 
fidthful in many passages where the Douay version is 
faulty. 

The first volume of the first edition of tliis history 
waa published in 1819. The edition was completed in 
6 vols, quarto, in 1825. It is from this edition that 
tho only previous American edition was printed in 
1827. An octavo edition, in fourteen volumes, waa 
published between 1823 and 1831. A stereotype edi- 
tion, of the general arrangement of thig, was publbhed 
in 1837, and in 1849 and 1850 the edition appeared in 
London, in 10 vols, ootavo, from which this is printed. 
Dr. Lingard'a pre&co to it will show how many new 
authorities had been brought to light, i-equiring his 
attention, since the first publication of his first volume. 
The alterations &equently involved the i-c-wiiting of 
several pages together, and generally quite reversed the 
opinion which he formerly expressed. 
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Dr. Lingard never took any part in the eeolesiaBtioal 
government of the Eoman Catholic church. He was 
greatly beloved in tlie village and neighbouvhood where 
he resided ; — known universally as geatle, kind, and 
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2 JOHN, [chap. }. 

anind of his uncle, while the aged nnd poHtio Eleanor 
laboured with assiduity to draw closer the honda of 
affection hetween her two sons. Under her guidance, 
John hod almost obliterated the memory of his former 
treasons, and in rewai'd of his fidelity, had ohtained 
firom his brother the restoration of his lands. When 
Richard lay on his death-bed, John was present: the 
claim of Arthur, though formerly admitted by the king, 
■was forgotten ; and the expiring monarch is said to have 
declared hia brother successor to his throne, and heir 
to one-third of his property. John inimedmtely received 
the homage of the knights present, hastened to take 
possession of Chinon, where Richard had deposited hia 
treasures, and proceeded thence into Touraine, Mauie, 
and Anjou, the ancteut pati'imony of the Plantagenela*. 
To his disappomtment the natives declared in fiiTOUr of 
his nephew Arthur, and were support«d in that decla- 
ration by the promise of suppoH from the king of France, 
to whom Constantia had intrusted the person and the 
mterests of her son. John had no lime to waste in the 
reduction of these provinces: but before his departure 
he wreaked his vengeance on the Uvo capitals Mans 
April ""^ Angers. Both were sacked; the houses of stone 
19. in Mans were demolished, and Angers was given to the 
rtumee. From Angers he. rode with expedition into 
Nomandy, where his friends had secured every voice 
in his favour; and at. Rouea,he. received the ducal 
Ai.rU?"™''^'' """^ *"'"'■<' ^""^ ^l*^ ""anda of the archbishop. 
^g_ In Poitou and Aquitaine he was equally fortunate In 
these provinces, the iniieritance of his toother Eleanor 
She was still considered as the rightfid ladv; and the 
agdiJ quoen did not hesitate to transfer n, i„r son hv 
public instrumeals the homage, fealty, and services of 
the natives, wjiti iubuiilLei 'niliiout a murmur to the 
dominion of their new master ■!■. 



inKyoier,i,112. John ilia In 
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A.U. liM9.] is ALKNOWLKLOti) IN SMGLANU. 3 

In England, bs ihe reader must already have noticed, 
not only the form, but much uf the spirit of an elective 
monarchy had been hitherto retained. Since the Conquesl 
five kings had ascended the throne ; and four of thess 
tested their principal title on the choice of the people. 
After the death of Richard, men were divided between 
the rival claims of John and of Arthur. On the arrival 
of archbishop Hubert and William Marshal from Nor- 
mandy, the justiciary, Fitz-Peter, had commanded all 
tteemen to swear allegiance to earl John*; but they 
were alarmed by the hesitation which seemed to prevail 
among the prelates and barons, many of whom during 
the preceding reign had deserved the enmity, or had 
been enriched by the forfeiture, of that prince. A 
great council was, therefore, held at Northampton : 
threats and pi-omisea were artfully employed to awaken 
the fears, and encourage the hopes, of the more reluc- 
tant ; and at last an unanimous resolution was procured 
to swear fealty to John, duke of Normandy, on the con- 
dition that he should respect the present rights of each 
individualt. On this intelligence, he repaired to Eng- May 
land, and was crowned with the usual solemnity at ^* 
Westminster. The primate opened the ceremony with 27, 
a remarkable speech, intended to justify the exclusion 
of Arthur. The crown, he observed, was not the pro- 
perty of any particular person. It was the gift of the 
nation, which chose, generally from the members of the 
reigning family, the prince, who appeared the moat 
deserving of i-oyalty in the existing circumstances. They 



foEymsr.LllD.lU. 

It ancient MlliDritlBsoTiBervslha jareatnl 
his Dcceaalon AB Ibey did of Eicburd. I 
»th« ducal coiDPeb^tbendakaJf^ CUIIiIh 
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« ,1cHN. [CtlAP, I. 

had tlint day assembled to exercise Ihis important diiiy, 
and had chosen for their sovereign John, iluke of Nor- 
mandy, brother of .the deceased monarch. To these 
principles John gave a tacit assent *. 

The French kings had long cast a wishful eye towards 
the provinces possessed by llie English monarchs in 
France. If the ambition of Philip shrunk before the 
superior prowess of Richard, it expanded again at iha 
accession of his weak and pusillanimous bwther. With 
Arthur in his possession, he determined to fight his own 
battles, while he pretended to support the cause of an 
injured orphan; and, having conferred the sword of 
knighthood on the young piiiice, he traversed Nor- 
mandy, burnt Eweux, and placed garrisons iu the 
fortresses of Anjou, Maine, and Touraiue. An unin- 
teresting war ensued : tlie war, at the solicitation of the 
cardinal Peter of Capua, was suspended by armiatice; 
and the avinistice terminated in a peace, which did little 
i. D. I'ono'J'^ t" either of the two monarchs, Philip sacriliced 
1200. the interests of Acthui, acknowledged John for tlie 
May rightful heir to his late brother, and compelled the 
22. young prince to do homage to his uncle fi)r the duchy 
of Bret^ne. But the English king had purchased this 
advantage by the payment of twenty tliousand marks as 
the " relief" for his succession, and by the transfer of 
the county of Evreux and several valuable flefe ta Louis, 
the son of Philip, as the marriage portion of his niece 

' Hoved. 451. Paris, MS. New Bjmer, MO. Hiom. Deo, Scrip. 1369. 
^ thoprrajnlile, however, lo a law wMoh wsa poblUhel a fev d^olatar 
<June 1) li NarthsmptOD, 1» was oareTnl to units both his UUea. Ood bad 
raised him Id (hs throne, irhioh bfllongei to hira by hereditary rl^ht, 
JhronghlhouiianlimiuBijoiMaiitBnafeToiirof theolsrg7aDdpeonle, Mew 
B7in.l.It). Amid tlilBlBwltappaiB lIiM ouemarkof goldwaa e^DBlto 
tea of stlTer ; whloh 1 acineat had been eaiHed by the detuBemenl of tlia 
alrer ooliiaga with ons-slghlh of alio/ ; M; after It had been raised to the 
ancient atanilata, the vahie of gold WBsaealn to that of silTer as of nine to 
one- Xlilfl Kpears ttom Hie preflents which tlie Ittog made o" ' ' 



of gold at OhrletJDBB, one mmrk u Ea 
Ofgenti. See Roi. Claris'. 13,' 34, Zb, Sb 
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Blandieoi'Caslile, who was iramediately marrietl to the 
French prince. Tliat these transactions might be valid, . 
according to the priaciples of the feudal jurisprudence, 
a curious farce was enacted. John had never performed 
that homage, which was requisite to entitle a vassal to 
the legal possession, and consequently to the power of 
disposing of his estates, ■ Philip, therefore, though he 
was ah'eady master by conquest of several of the places 
ceded by the treaty, restored them to the English 
kiafT ; who first did homage and swore fealty to his 
sovereign lord, and then, being thus lawfully seized of 
liis foreign dominions, transferred the stipulated portions 
with the proper ceremonies to Philip and Louis. Their a. d. 
former friendship now seemed to revive ; and when John 1201. 
visited Paris, the French kiag resigned kis own palace J"'y 
for the accommodation of his brother of England*. 
' Had John possessed the spirit and enterprise of 
Richard, he might have obtained very different terais 
from Philip, who at that moment was engaged in a 
warm and dangerous controversy with the pontiff Inno- 
cent III. Several years before, while Richard was in 
captivity, he had solicited the hand of Ingelburgn, the 
beautiful sister of the king of Denmark. Ingelbui^ 
was conducted to Amiens: the ceremony of her marriage ' " 
was immediately followed by that of her coronation ; 
and the nest morning Philip, to the astonishment of the 
world, required her attendants to convey her back to her 
brother. On- their refusal she was sent to a convent; and 
a divorce was pronounced by the ai'chbishop of Rheims 
under the pretence of affinity, as she was cousin to Philip's 
deceased wife. The king, though his offers were con- 
temptuously rejected by several princesses, at length 

• Hot. 46a. 454, 4D6. Waal. 304. Bigord. 44. Thresot des Cliarlres, p. 

KLi-niuji'. wlio hail liocpe toliei: liiisbanil Alplionsa ufUnatiie thii» eoqi and 
font douBbten.— norins tills your llie king pablialicd n 1™ aiHniaDgB, 

to Ethke Ili«ir topuills to liii flag iiiidt^i' die penally u[ rapliiro and ood. 
BEcalioD. Seld«u,MueclB,iiEuin,u,S65. 
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6 JO,™. [OKA,.,. 

found a woman wlio dared to trust to his honour, in 
Agnes, the daughter of the duke of Moravia. They 
were laariied, and continued to cohahit, in defiance of 
the .prohibition of pope Celestine, who had annulled the 
sentence of the archbishop. To Celestine succeeded 
Innocent, a pontiff, who, to the vigour of youth and an 
unsullied purity of character, ddded the most lofty no- 
tions of the papal authority, and a determination to 
restrain the excesses and immorality of the different 
princes of chciatendom. At the request of the king of 
Denmark he espoused the cause of Ingelburga; and his 
legate, the cardinal Peter, laid the dominions of Philip 

Jan. under an interdict. This was to punish the innocent 
for the guilty : hut it had the effect of suhduing that 
obstinacy, which had been proof against the conaideia 
tions of honour and conscience. Unable to enfoice 
disobedience to the interdict, and assailed by the 
clamours of his subjects, Philip consented to dismiss 

Aug. Agnes, to treat Ingelburga aa queen, and to submit to 
7. the revision of the original sentence. In the council of 

*■ "■ Soissons the beauty and tears of the Danisl p 'n 

l?"'- pleaded forcibly in her fevour: the objecti f h 

opponents were easily refuted; and the legate h d p e 
pared to pronounce judgment, when Philip f -n d 
him that he acknowledged the validity of the ma ag 
Ingelburga derived at the time littfe henefi f m 1 
victory. With the title of queen she was confin d a 
fortress, and strictly debarred from the society of any 
but her own women. After some years they were 
reconciled*. 

The feilure of PhiUp in this attempt to sport with the 
matrimonial contract did not deter John from following 
his example. Twelve years had elapsed since his 
marriage with Hadwisa or Johanna, the heiress to the 
earldom of Gloucester. Interest, not affection, had 
brought about their union: but her estates, however 

•Hoyed,416.1Se.l61.164. 
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valuable to the eari of Montsugne, were of little conae- 
quence to the king of England; sAi ft sentence of 
divorce on the usual plea of consanguinity was readily 
granted by the arelibiahop of Bordeaux. Jolia imme- 
diately sent ambassadors to Lisbon to demand the 
princess of Portugal- but before he eould receive an 
answer he saw by iLCident laabelli daughter to Ajtnai 
count of Augouleue a young hly who m her earlj 
jears had been puhhcly promispd and pnvatdy 
espoused to Hugh ooant of La MMVihe* Ihe king 
vns cajtnated by her beauty the ^arp of a <a:uwn 
sedm-ed the faitli of the father and his daughter 
-ind the unexpected mairiage of Isabella and John 
depiiied the princess of Poitugal of a hu'sbind the 
count dc K ll-irche ot a wife The complamta of fee 
one aid the threats of the other nere equilly disre 
garded John conducted his bride in triumph to Eng 
land and was crowned «ith her at Westminstei by the Oct. 
piimate The ne'it yeai the same eereraony was 8. 
repealed at Canterbury, on the festival of Eastei f 

It IS from this inauspicious maiiiage that we must 
dite the decline of the Planti^enet family When 
Isabella was seduced fiom heibetrothed John wasloid 
of the French coast from the bocders of Flanders to the 
toot of the Pyrenees : in three years he had irrevocably 
lost the best portion, of this valuable territory, the pro- 
vinces which liis predecessors had inherited from Wil- 
liam of Normandy, and Fulkof Anjou. The sword of May. 
the count de la Marche was indeed too feeble to inflict 

* Perverba de preaentl, bnt m* in acLa (coleBlps, Hot, 4M. Thiscoo- 
tnwt mould, aBconllBg to Iho dooltlne of toe times, bini Hugh, bul not laa 
balls, tlilltahDuldlJeeonaniieaijylBriiiKrBliscaiDetothe age of pubetty. 

(bsiuidBiifasliralliecoitHii^, Cawtrageeueilieliad Itsen Inlngted. 
t Hnved. *57.*6l. Paris, 169. AltUia time all Ihe iiatiuiia ofCliitatendom 

than fl^lr l»o« IWSBt =1"™"™ They Uaght 0,,1 al tile end of Ihe 
•eat ISM explwd tba larm oflOOO yean, diitiug which the deva van io ho 
baiai In the boiHiraleis pit (Bev. a. 1-^) and leTt it to the iina|{lmlii[i 
of theiiheiierBtoojBcsive lbs contuilon he woald ciuae, nod tha horiurj 
hs would perpettata, nthea lis eliould he tst al HbeMy. Quod si dbholua 
lieatus, My»HoTe4Mi,lolotl«nti.inlJilerit mala muDiIo, qiial et quaala 
l^peC HJlilfli ) Fncemor ass. Set, Hored, ISi. 
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any sei'ious injury. The oinvoi of John soon roatrained 
his predatOiTy inouvsions ; and a summons to appear 
with his parlisans in the king's court warned him (o 
look round for protection. But he appealed to the jus- 
tice of Philip, their common lord ; nor was that prince 
sorry that the tergiversation of John afforded him a 
*. D. pi'etext (br humbling su powerful a vassal. The provi- 
1202. sions of the late treaty were instantly forgotten. Plulip 
■fu'y- received the homage of Arthur for Bretagne, Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine ; the discontented barons hastened 
to join his banner; fortress after fortress surrendered 
to the confederates; and the heart of John sank in 
despondency, wheu an unespeeted event arrested the 
progress of his enemies, and gave him a temporary 
superiority. Eleanor, the queen mother, was lodged in 
the castle of Mirabeau in Poitou. Its garrison was as 
weak as its defences were contemptible ; and the glory 
of malting her a prisoner was allotted to the young 
Arthur, her grandson. Accompanied by the barons of 
the province he invested Mirabeau. Tlie gates were 
easily forced; but the queen retiring into the tower, 
refused to capitulate, and found means to acquaint' her 
Aug. son with her danger, John, roused ftom his apathy, 
1. flew to her relief, routed tlie enemy who came out to 
oppose him, entered the walls togetlier with the fugi- 
tives, and after a, sharp conflict compelled the survivors 
to ask for quarter. Among the captives was the young 
duke of Bretagne, whom he placed under a strong 
guard in the castle of Fataise, The rest of the prisoners 
he sent to England ; and Philip, having burnt the city 
of Tours, returned to Paris*. 

This sudden alteration of fortune had placed in the 
king's hands the fete of his rival. If the voice of hu- 

■ Patls, 17*. vrest. Sei. Twenty-tm of the cnnllTes were gtarved lo 
dentil In Corrs caslk. Ana ds Uarg. 13. EleBnai- hsiaeU lived tno 
yenra lon^n, ^nd died In 1204. Mallras. 181. For tb« good of her sou), 
■•nlm Sunday (Aptn 14), ordered all pri- 
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maaitj' pleaded loudly in favour of a nephew ami orphan, 
an erroneous policy objected the danger of permitting a 
prince to live, who, as he now claimed, might on some 
future ocoasiMi obtain the crown. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that John fixed at first on the dreadful ex- 
pedient of asaasaination. He visited his captive, ex- 
hotted him to desist from his pretensions, and repre- 
sented the folly of trusting to the friendship of the king 
of France, the natural enemy of his femily. To this ad- 
monition the high-spirited youth answered, that he would 
resign his claim only with his breath ; and that the crown 
of England, together with the French provinces, belonged 
to himself in right of his fether. John retired pensive 
and discontent ; Arthur was transferred to the castle of 
Rouen, and confined in a dungeon of the new tower. 
Within a few months he had disappeared. If the manner 
of his death could have borne investigatiou, John for 
his own honour would have made it public. His silence 
proves that the young prince was murdered. Report j^-,^ 
ascribed his fate to the dagger of his uncle ; but the king 3. 
of England could surely have hired an assassin without 
actually dipping his hands in the blood of a nephew*. 
His niece Eleanor, the sister of Arthur, and commonly 
called the maid of Bret«gue, was sent to England, and 
placed under rigorous but honourable confinement, that 
she might not, by marriage with a foreign prinoe, raise 
up a new competitor for the succession of her ftithert. 

It is unfortunate that at this interesting crisis we are 
deserted by the contemporary annalists, who led us 
through the preceding reigns, and are compelled fo lely 
on the authority of writers, who lived at a later peiiod, 
and whose broken and doubtful notices cannot furnish 

invirta, I'at. 17<. CIto port eianuit— KeK susprjctm linbebitHi ib omnl- 
bus.qnsHlluidiDaitu ptoiiriadMldissel. Weatset. FrtiS nuiDlH ante 
PasolmnroptiamunuiBteifeeit, Ann. de Maig. 13. WilL BrVlo say) ha 
look Atlhur Inlou boat, ilobUfd lilni twice »illi bis own hands, and Ibrew 
the Of ad body into tbe river about tbrce mile! from the cabllf. PhiUpifl. 

tciiHni.Tho.Wik. 36. 
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a connected or satisfactory narrative*. After a short 
pause the whispers of suspicion were converted into a 
convietionof theking'sguilt. The Bretons immediately 
assembled, swore to be revenged on the murderer, and 
proceeded to settle the succession to the dukedom. Guy 
of Thouats entered the meeting, carrying in his aims a 
child of the name of Ahce, his daughter hy Constantia, 
whom he had married after the death of her firat hus- 
band. The princess was acknowledged without preju- 
dice to the right of Eleanor now in the custody of her 
sanguinary uncle ; and GAiy was appointed her guardian, 
and governor of the duchy. The bishop of Rennes then 
hastened to Paris to accuse the English king of the 
murder; aud Philip gladly summoned him to prove his 
innocence in the presence of tlie French peers. John, 
however, refused; and the cwurt pronounced judgment; 
that "whereas John, duke of Normandy, in violation of 
" his oath to Philip his lord, had murdered the son of 
" his elder brother, a homager of the crown of France, 
" and near kinsman to the king, aud had perpetrated 
" the crime within the seigniory of France, he was found 
" guilty of felony and treason, and was therefore ad- 
" judged to forfeit all the lands which he held hy ho- 
" niage+." 

To execute this sentence, Philip on the one aide, and 
the Bretons on the other, entered John's dominions. 
After the reduction of several minor fortresses, it was 
resolved to besiege Chateau Gaillai-d, a strong castle 

• Itis BingulBt tliat tlio works or SigeLo. Benedict, Geivnae, Newbii. 

fWeit-Sei. Ano. da Mug. 18. Uuiiog this yeullie nsskeofbtead 
VQs fixed thTonghoDt "' '""" "~ "' ■--■-■- .-'--■ '- - . ' 
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built by the lata king on. a rcelt han^ag over the Seine. 
Joho, on the disappenranee of liis nephew, had come over 
to England, was ocoivnod a second time bj arotbiahop 
Hubei-t, at Canterbury, and immediately returned to Nor- 
mandy. Though he assembled a numerous army, ho 
seemed ashamed to show his face to the enemy ; and the 
task of relieving the besieged devolved on bis general, 
the earl of Pembroke, A bridge of beats, which had 
been thrown across the river, effectually prevented the 
arrival of supplies to the garrison. To hrealc through 
tliis obstacle, the eai-1 planned a combined attack by land 
and water. He reached the French camp in the night 
at the hour appointed, and by the vigour of his assault 
threw the whole army iQto confusion. But the flotilla 
of seventy small vessela, which had been compelled to 
cow agamst the wind and the current, arrived only in 
the morning in time to witness the repulse of the earl ; 
and retired hastily from the threatened attack of a vic- 
torious enemy. This was the last effort which the king 
made in defence of his foreign possessions. If we may 
believe tlie accounts which have been transmitted to us, 
he sought to drown the voice of his conscience in scenes 
of merriment and debauchery. At Rouen, amidst a gay 
and voluptuous courl, he affected to laugh at the progress 
of the confederates, and openly boasted that in one day 
he would teach them to I'egret the success of a whole 
year. Thus while his strongest defences were crumbling 
around him, the infatuated monarch appeared to slumber 
secure in the lap of pleasure, till the reduction of Radi- 
pont, in the vicinity of Rouen, awakened him from his ^^ 
lefhai^, and induced him to flee with precipitation to j 
England!- 

Perhaps, if it were possible to consult some contempo- 
rary historian, we might discover the true reason of 
John's inactivity. Hecertainly did not acquiesce in his 
loss with indifference. He oomplaiaed loudly of the per- 
fidy of his opponents; he reclaimed the intervention of 
clie pope, to compel Philip by ecclesiastical censures to 
iidj of. Ilia opponents ; ho reoMmed the intscventiou of 
tliu pif'^, t'l compel Philip, by ecolesissticH.l cci!sin'e.i, to 
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obserre lus oatha * ; and he raised forces and money both 
in England and Ireland to carry on the war. Probably 
neither his foreign, nor English barons were true to his 
interests. Many of the former he punished by the for- 
feiture of their lands in England, and of the latter by 
exacting fl'om them a seventh of their income and 
,_ movables. Yet when he had collected a numerous 
army at Portsmouth, theyunanimonsly informed him by 
the mouth of archbishop Hubert that thoy would not 
embark *. 

At length, after a siege of sevoral montlia, and when 
the garrison had been reduced by the casualties of war, 
and the ravages of ftimine, to less than two hundred 
* &iawQP( tDtered werml^ into tJie cause, nnd appointed Cha Kch^ 
blahop of Bourg«a, and tlio abbot of Oasaoaggiore Mi I^gBiss lo decide 
the eontiMTOHy betweea tlia two kings. But vhat rigbt Jiad he to Interfetre 
In this BUthoritallve manneit The reader ahull team ftom d» of hia let- 
ters, which Bliova, more plainly than any apeouUUeiu of modem wrjtera, 
thfl lenk uround oa vhicii Iha popca aiBuiiied their ^tended authority in 
temporal matters.— He first tninicilbei the fiiBowlJig FuaBee tima tba 
goipet ; " If Ihy brother IrBBpais agalnit ttiee.n and tell hlmUa tkult be- 

" nilhlbeemaorlHromoce.iiiaDdifbe aiiall DeileDt to bear them. Idl 
" ftnntalheehurchi but If he nagleat to bear tba ehurch, let bbn be unto 
" lheea>aDbgatbaDoian,uidi.»nbliDan."HntLwliL15-17. Saw," 
1iapracesdi,*'thak]D;of Engluirl maiiitatni tbaC the hln^ of France Ijy 
" enfbnanffthe Bxeeutlon of an.uojntt aenteuoej hai tfenoned ag^tiA 
■' him. Itebaa tbeictlxa admonished him afhiabidt in the DiuDBr pie- 
" Bcribed by the KHpel I and meeting wltb do iedne>, haa, according to 
'^ t]iedinctianofthBianiegoapel.appaaledtothBeluueh. HowlheDCAd 

*^ toobcythedlTiueoonunasd? Binroan we beiitate to proceecl aocord- 
" ing to tboDiriniivnted entity Christ himBeir?-»..Wa do not artugalB to 
" nnrielrea the right of Judgment as to tliv fee; that bsloora txi the king 
" DCEianee. Bntweharea right to judge KupwtlDgthe iin( sad that 
" ligbtitisonrdutv toflxerciBduahiBttheolleiider, be he whohe umy,. 
" ...BylhelmperlalUnrit haillbeapKiTlded,that itoaeoft~o litl^t 
" parUee prefer the judgment of t]LB apoatdle see to tijat of the eivllmo- 
" gistI»tli{ApildQnit,CBnB.a,B.l.iao, a5),lho otber shall bo bound to 
" nibmll to inch judgment. Bnt If ire mention this. It is net thnl ve 
" fbnndDnrJDrlidleUononanyolManfhiicltg. God has made itonrdnty 
'■ torepiehendlhemanwholkllBiDtomortaJ ain, endifhe De^leet onr te- 
** preheo^n. to compel him to amend by ecele^aBtjcDl ceDenres, ^or«- 
" D¥et, both kinn have sworn te obeerrfl the late treaty of peace ; ,aad 
" yet Philip baibnken that treaty. ThewKuliuieenfneTJnrylaauiVer- 
" aallyallowed tobehmg tolhe ecclnlaMlcB,l conRs. On Ihli aooonnt, 

its length. It is needless to odd, thai the pone's reasons did net coiivliioe 
the king, or the clergy of France, and that the mission of tile tvm legnlei 

" V PflSsfns, ijt westaes. 
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men the gallant Roger de Lacy surrendered Chateau 
GaiUard to the king of France. Fakise, a place equally 
stton"', and the bulwark of lower Normandy, was given 
up by the treachery of Lupercaire the govemor, who with 
his mercenaries entered into the service of Philip. Still 
the citizens of Rouen, Arques, and Verneuil, animated 
by an hereditary hatred of the French, resolved to op- 
pose the invaders ; concluded a league for their commoa 
defence ; and implored by messengers the aid of the 
king of England. Rouen was soon invested : a refusal 
of assistance from John threw the ejtizona into despair; 
and an offer of conditional submission was made to the 
French king. It was stipulaied that unless a peace ••J"^ 
should be concluded, or the enemy be driven from the 
walla \\iithin thirty days, Philip should be admitted as 
immediate lord of Rouen, and tlie citizens should conti- 
niic to eiyoy their accustomed immunities. Arquesand 
Vcriioiii! accepted the same terms ; and, in like manner, 
opened their gates on the appointed day. Anjou, Maine, 
and Tum'aiue followed the example of Normandy; and 
thus by the guilt, or indolence, or bad fortune of John 
were these extensive and opulent provinces re-annexed 
to the French crown after a separation of two hundred 
and ninety-two years *. 

But, if John had neglected to preserve, he seemed re- ^.d. 
solved to recover, hia transmarine dommions. In a great 1205. 
council at 'Winchester it was proposed and resolved, that Apr. 
every tenth knight in the kingdom should accompany • 

* ParLs, ITS. West. aCS-e. The coins In cIicuLilicm contained onfr 
aij,lithofnnoy,andniuchofUhndbKnflleilorcUi.t. Inn counell lieW 
in Ooiober of thla yew, itivni deletinlned to isaue anew coinaga after 
Christions ot lawful weigbt and punly, (money of - Vintsnior.'^wMch 
Hcrof clipping! Foui men Bare to bo anpoiiiua MBttiolnB theniMMJ 
offered in eaoU maikat It It hud beta clipl, Sioy van fa Twm It, and i«- 
iucD It to tlia owner, ehouid he b« an eaqoliB.Df nnner,o[Ganntiymu| 
but to iclaln it ftii Ihe king, and aiBt tlia owner into priion,if « bntMM n« 
alew. TIio old Dionay was not to pan at all, unlaSB it weta ^wB by ft 
fbcalKn mercliant, ot a goldamith of the Jawlsh pannaasn, nnd than onlj 
ine^hanoeforclMhejandpniTisioiis. The punlslimenl ibt reblanaliinj 
t1>e old eoin was ibtfaiture o^ Ibc mowy, and an amaroenient B tba king. 
Hot. Pit, 47. H. Leg. Sax. 359,360, 
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the king, and seiTe in Poitou at the expense of the other 
nine *. But though a fleet was prepajred, though the 
day of embarkation was fixed and postponed, though 
J John proceeded to Portsmouth, and actually put to sea, 
'13, y*' *" weak was tlie force which he could muster that 
he returned to land, and abandoned the attempt. For 
this disappointment he consoled himself during the sum- 
*.D. mer by levying fines on the defaulters; and the next 
1206. year, having secured the co-operation of Guy, vioomte de- 
, Tliouars, he crossed the channel with a gallant army, 
8_ and landed at La Rocbelle. The castle of Montauban 
was invested ; and John was soon able to boast tliat he 
had reduced in a few days a fortress which Charlemagne 
Sept. tad not taken in seven years. He proceeded to Angers, 
^ and once more burnt that unfortunate oily. But &oai 
this state of exertion his mind relapsed info its usual ir- 
resolution and apathy. He raised the siege of Nantes 
to offer battle to Philip : when the armies came within 
Oct. sight, he proposed a negotiaticm ; and as soon as the ne- 
8. gotiation was opened, slunk away with his army to 
La Rocbelle. Philip affected to resent the transaction : 
but at the earnest solicitation of the pope's legate con- 
Oct. sented to an ai'mistiee for two years t, John returned 
26. to England, and obtained, or levied by force, a thirteenth 
for the defence of the rights of the church, and the I'e- 
^^ covery of his inheritance; but his brother Geoffre), arch- 
bishop of York, Infused to submit; e\communicated the 
king's officers, and fled beyond the sea J 

This unfortunate contest with the Trench kmgwas 
followed by another with Hie Roman pontiff, difftimg 
indeed in its object, but equally disgraceful m its lesult. 

• Thli oonDcLI is Mid to Laie Iwon arnhiaplscopDruni, eBlaeopiinini. ba. 
rmmm,elBmnii^Jide!hm nortroram. Eaoa knight wu to ™1vb tivo 
■UJiDgB per Coy. if an eneiay limdod on Ihe coBst, evmy man mpsbls 
?^':S^ "'?' T"!" '""^ "? ,5^ 1"^^ P™ ffctWUng, if 6e had 
laDdfctlioM iuid8n.r8VBr,nnd.if liH ligd not.ofljecomioeiriihiiU Mi 
p'tM * ' *""' P'J'°K » yearlj- poU-tna of bur pence. But 
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The reader lias seen that our kings at theii- coronation 
promised upon oath to maintain the immunities of the 
church, among which was numbered the right claimed 
by the chapters of choosing their prelates. It was ft 
rieht, however, which the prince viewed with jealousy, 
and which he invaded without difficulty. The bishop- 
rics offered the cheapest means of remunerating the 
cloreymen in his service; and, as the baronies an- 
nexed to them gave their possessors considerable influ- 
ence in the state, his interest demanded that they 
should nut he bestowed on his enemies. Hence, whde 
ho permitted the fonn of election to exist, he was 
in KEieral careful to retain the real noramation in 
bis own power. It was required that the choice of the 
chapler should be preceded by the royal license, 
which affoi'ded the king the opportunity of recom- 
mendation; and that it should he followed by the 
presentment of the bishop elect for liis approval, which 
allowed him in reality the exercise of a veto. Thus for. 
however, the practice in England was conformable to 
the pi-actice of most Christian countries : in one point 
it diifered from that of all others. Several of the cathe- 
dral churches had been or^nally settled in monasteries, ' 
and still continued to be served by monks, who claimed 
and exercised all the rights of the chapters : a singular 
and ineongi-uous institution, since it referred the choice 
of the bishops to men who, by their utter seclusion from 
the world, were the least calculated to appreciate the 
merits of the candidates, or to judge of the qualifications 
requisite for tlie office. 

With respect to the other sees this interference of the 
monks was perhaps of minor importance : but the arch- 
biahOp of Canterbury enjoyed so elevated a station in 
church and state, that his election interested both the 
king and the prelates. The latter, grounding their pre- 
tonsions on the more ancient discipline, claimed a right, 
if not of exclusive, at least of concurrent, election : hut 
tint right was fiercely denied by the monks of Christ- 
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chuw\b, whose ptiors, on more than one occasion pro- 
tested that they would rather lose their lives than ac- 
quiesce in the violation of the most glorious of their pri- 
vileges. At the death of each archbishop the contest 
was jrenewed ; and both parties had recourso to every 
expedient which policy could suggest. The king always 
confederated with the prelates ; but the monks fought 
their own battle withspirit and perseverance. To subdue 
their obstinacy, threats and promises and flattery were 
employed; that they migM be weakened by separation, 
the place of election was often fixed at a distance, where 
the right could be exercised by a few only in the name 
of the whole body ; and the object of their choice, unless 
ho were the person recommended by the king, a^id 
elected by the bishops, was uniformly refused. Still, 
though they might ultimately be compelled to yield, 
they always yielded in such a manner, as not to acknow- 
ledge, by tlieir acquiescence, the exercise of the right . 
claimed by the prelates'". These preliminary notices 
were requisite, that tho reader may fully understand 
tie nature of the controversy which will follow. 
A. 1). As soon as the death of archbishop Hubert was known, 
1305, tiie junior part of the monks assembled clandestmely in 
jo^ the night, and placed Reginald, their sub-prior, on tho 
' archiepiscopal throne. To this eleclion they were 
aware that a strong opposition would be made. They 
had not asked the royal license; and had proceeded 
without the concurrence of the episcopal body. Their 
only hope of success depended on the approbation of the 
apostolic see. Reginald was accordingly seat to Rome ; 
but the motive of hia journey was anxiously concealed ; 
and an oath was exacted that he would not divulge the 
secret till he had sounded the mind of the pontifl'. ' But 
the vanity of the monk subdued his prudence ; and he 
was no sooner out of the English territory than he as- 

• See the elections of Theobald (Ger^ae.:, IMS), of SI, Thomas (Id. 
1382), otllioLaid (la, 14SS. 1125), of BaMivln (Id. 1304. 131)0. I«S- 
1474), and of Hubert (Id. 1383, 1584), 
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eumed the title of arclibis!iop elect. He was qmotly fol- 
lowed to Rome by a deputalion from the bishops of the 
province of Canterbury, with a protest againBt hia elec- 
tion, because it had been made without their conourreftce 
and in derogation of then: right *. 

In England it was the do termination .of the kmg to 
place his favorif», John da Gray, bishop of Norwich, on 
the aicbiepiflcopal throne. For this purpose the bishops 
were induced to sign an inatrumeat, by wliich they with- 
drew then: clMms to any participation in the election of ^ 
the archbishop. The king immediately repaired to Can- g^ 
terbury, called the brotherhood before him, ordered them jj^^ 
to proceed to a oaBonical election, and recommended the lo. 
bishop of Norwich to their suffrages. He was chosen, of 
course, and messengera were despatched to Rome with 
the necessary documents, and in their company a deputa- 
tion of six monks, empowered to act in the name of the 
whole bodyf. 

]imocent had already begun to osamine the con- 
troversy respecting the right of election. After a long 
inquiry, ho decided in &vor of the monks. It had been ^■ 
enjoyed by them during the Anglo-Saxon times. A claim 
set up by the Norman prelates, after the conquest, could 
not inyaJidate a right which had existed during four 
centuries. The next question regarded the election of 
E^inald and of John de Gray. A commission was ap- 
pointed to examine the monks of Christohurch, and, on 
the r6c«pt of the report. Innocent pronounced hotii elec- 
tions Yoid ; that of Repnald because it had been made 
furtively and uncanomcally, and tiiat of De Gray because 
it had been made prematurely, and before the nullity of 
the other had been declared J. 
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Tbia decision had beea foreseen in Ga^aad ; etiJl it was 
pOBBiTjb that Innocent might he iniueed to faior the 
king's nominee. New mesaengerfi were therefore des- 
patched, with letters of credit, to i grext atmunt, to 
make flieads in the papal court, and with a memonal, 
which had heen subscribed by the greatc); barons, earla 
and p;ela,tea *, stftiing that the kings predecessors had 
been accustomed to nominate to the T'lcant biahopnis , 
and, moreover, with a request to the pope from John 
himself that he would provide for the desolate church of 
Canterbury, but with due attention to the rights of the 
English crown f. Innocent, however, had insuperable 
objections to the promotion of De Gray. That prelate 
waa the prime minister, so encumbered with tfflaporal 
concerns that he could sptiio no time ior the spiritual 
goYemment of hia diocese. It was not long mmx the 
pontiff had compelled archtoshop Hubert to retire from, 
the cabinet to his church : ha could not then conwstently 
appoint another secular minister to the aichiepiscopal 
dignity. 

But where was he to discover a substitute for De 
Gray, iikelj to prove acceptable to the kbg ? He per- 
suaded himself that there waa ono at that very time in 
Eome, Stephen Langton, an Englishmara, whose merit 
had raised him to the lectoiahip of the univerMty of 
PaibJ, and had induced Innocent to invite, him iifom 
Paris to the palpal court, and to create him cardinal of 
St. Chrjeogonus, Nor was ho unknown to John, who 
had corresponded with him, and expressed a high esteem 



the king Ki Ihe barona, esrii Bud pcelaKs, Mint they would sLga iC Sea 

Siteot Bolls, pp. es, el. 

1 Deslinamus ad pedeE aaneaiaWs veatme latoras praeamUiiin, nswitei 
4juati:nuB digii^totfis nnatroB quoa nos «t pnlreB rioalTi Juibulnius bnper po- 
vi^iNiilius, taai tccEesirLe OanCuarl^nsiB qoom aliimun caUiedralium e^ium 

arcto poAllLB pel^ma pi'ovLsUiDe proviaere. Bol. Pal- p. C^- 
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of hia worth and acqiuamcnt? But the moniroli would 
not hear of his jirom{j(i]ii m tbe piaoe of hia lavourite. 
The monks in Rome, at the mandate of the pontiff, had 
prooeeded to a new selection, and hid ehoaea Langton. 
Their messengers wore seize 1 as thej landed m England, 
and thrown into prison Aniioua to avoid a quarrel. In- 
nocent wrote to Bolint the kmg s assent No answer 1207' 
was returned, and Lm^ton was consei-iated arohbiah- ju^e 
op of Canterbury, at '\ iterbo, by the pontiff him- 17. 
self*. 

The bishop of Norwich, honeiei, was unwilling to 
resign the object of bis ambition, and by his interested 
councils plunged his roaster into a contest to which, in 
his present deptesBed st^te, he was evidently unequal. 
No sooner was like consociation of Langton announced 
than John wreaked his vengeance on the monks They 
had been the cause of his disappointment, first by their 
furtive electbn of Reginald, and secondly by their perfi- 
dious choice of Langton, A body of armed men drove 
them from their convent, compelled them to cross the sea, 
and took possession of their lands for the crown. Inno- 
cent by soothing letters endeavoured to moUijy tlie king's 
resentment. He expatiated on the virtues and talents 
of the new primate; claimed the praise of moderation 
for having waived his own right ; solicited tlie assent 
and approbation of the king; and promised, if John 
would acquiesce, to take care that the past transaction 
should not be converted into a precedent injurious to 
the prerogatives of the English crown. But the obsti- 
nacy of the monarch was not to be softened : he replied 
in terms of hostility and defiance; and avowed his 
determination that Langton should never set his foot in 
England in the character of primate. 
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D. The die was now cast, and the quarrel became a trial 
!8. of strength between the power of the king and that of 
the pontiif. The latter resolved to proceed step by step 
and began by laying the whole kingdom under aa inter- 
dict ; a singular form of punishment, by which the pers6n 
of the king was spared, and his subjects, the unoffend- 
ing parties, were made to suffer. The interdict was 
scarcely knowa in the earher ages. Some faint traces 
of it may he discovered about the year 500, when it was 
denominated the ban of God, or the ban Christian ; but 
itwas not before tlie eleventh ceijturythat its use. be- 
came ftequent, or that its nature and effects were accu- 
rately defined. When, after the death of Charlemagne, the 
different nations of Europe groaned under the oppression 
of warlike nobles, whose rapacity respected neither the 
sanctity of the altar, uor the rights of humanity, the clergy, 
to restrain the ferocity of tliese numerous tyrants, had re- 
course to every expedient which religion could f\irnish, 
or ingenuity could suggest. In a synod held at Limoges 
on one of these occasions, the abbot Odoliic proposed 
to make trial of an interdict. " Till the nobles," said 
he, " cease from their ravages, do you forbid the cele- 
" bration of mass, the solemnities of marriage, and the 
"burial of the dead. Let the churches be stript of their 
" ornaments, and the faitliful observe the abstinence of 
" Lent." liie advice was followed : the detestation of 
the people, who were thus deprived of the exercise of 
their religion, confounded ai)d alarmed their oppressors ; 
and tlie success of the experiment recommended the 
interdict to the clergy as the most powerful obstacle 
which they could oppose, to the violence of their ene- 

Innocent had intrusted tlie publication of the inter 
diet to the bishox>S of London, Ely, and Worcester. By 
them the day was flxed on which it was to take place. 
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the Monday in the second week before Easter : by Job)i 
orders had been issued to his officers in eath county to 
seize for his use the property of eyeiy man bj' whom it 
Bhould be obeyed. The three prelates waited on tlie 
king, exposed to Mm the consequences of bis obstinacy, 
and conjured him on their knees to admit the new arch- 
bishop. Though he had seen a greater prince than 
himself, the king of France, reduced to submiaaion by 
(he terrors of an interdict, he was inexorable ; he inter- 
rupted them with oaths and insults ; he affected to laugh 
at the resentment of the pontiff'; he poured out the 
most cruel menaces against the clergy in general, and 
drove liie bishops iguominiously from his preseace. 
The appointed day came, and instantly the churches Mar. 
^sere closed : no bell was tolled ; no service was so- ^"^^ 
lemnly performed ; the administi'ation of the sacra- 
ments, except to infanta and tlie dying, was suspended; 
and the bodies of the dead wei-e interred silently and in 
unoonsecraled ground *, This sudden extinction of the 
fbrms and aiaa of religion struck the people with hoiTor. 
John, amidst the general gloom, wore an air of serenity, 
and even of cheerfulness. Reckless of the future, he 
indulged for the moment in the gratification of revenge. 
The fliree prelates were soon beyond his reach on the 
oontinent'l'; biit he apprehended their relatives, and 
threw them as criminals into prison ; and made the 
clergy, both secular and i-egular, who obeyed the papal 
mandate, feel that they were dependent on his mercy. 
At first he would listen to no solicitations in their fa- 
vour : " they might," he said, " quit the kingdom, and 
" seek redress or compensation ftom the justice or the Apr, 
" pity of the pontiff.'' But after a few days he began to ^' 

, • Bemons were preadiedon Uio Siindiya in llie chiucliyanl; mar. 

VTwj or them, Lundou and Ely, obxalned perroiBilim In spook to him 
undtr a gnfe conduct fijrlbar days. Bat. CUlilj. lOB., Mjl. ^. Tlkuonly 
liisbi? uho dared to lemaiu in EaeluDd wss the );iaK'° (ncuuiltg, the 
Udiop of Wlncliester, The biHbDii of Notwicli li^d beeii sent an lord 
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relent. He ordered his officers to allow tlieiu " a rea- 
" sonaljle support" out of their income * ; and, unwilling 
Apf. that anyone sliould injure them but himself, announced 
■ by proclamation, that whosoeyer, by word or deed, dared 
to abuse any of the clergy, " should be hanged fortH- 
" with on the nearest oak+." 

For some years Joha affected to despise the conse- 
quences of tlie interdict, and the menaces of the pontiff; 
and his cause deriTed a temporary lustre from the 
success of his pretensions of superiority over the Scottish 
king, and of his military operations ia Ireland and 
Wales. 1. Though William of Scotland had purchased 
from the poverty of Riehai'd a release from the galli:^ 
yoke imposed upon him by the treaty of Valognes, still 
the kings of the two nations stood in their former posi- 
tion relatively to each other, and John was careful soon 
after his coronation to summon the Scottish prince to 
do him homage at York. William demurred: Jehu 
was called from York to Normandy, and the question 
of homage remained in suspense until his return. Then 
A.D. the two princes met at Lincoln; and William, on aa 
12()0.ajj,iaenoe near tHe city, in presence of the English and 
22_' Scottish barons, and of an immense concoui'se of people, 
did homage to John, swoi-e fealty to him on the cross 

* Ratioiiabft? eeturedum : that voa, two dishes a day for a mmik, sad aa 

seDuIsi clei^yman. But this iadulgeiice wis confined to tbcse who hud noC 
sold their crops ; " if they had, they might find a liTlDg where they couid." 
Rot. Ciaus. 109, Apr. «. lU, Apr. 13. 
t John's proclanuiaDilB weje ehort and inlolHpble. SI q_aaa amngete 

Essumna, ud pioKioium qnatoum flum ampandr&DieinUB, Apr. 11. New. 
/ni.lOl. Hot. Cliui. III. Emm Dumaroiu eDtrlag oa the CIoH Bolli 
i: nppeare that tlis landiof all&e akigyi with Ihs excepUon af n Ibv orilie 
royol fivaurilss, and of ihaCiitenHon order of monka, ners talun into tho 
king's hands. The ClitsrduiB eaoBped >t flrali IxcBuu, uukr vralsnoe 
or some eiolnilTe pririleg?, they did not olaem the Interdist, but aflet- 
nwds they Hubmitled tolt like the ruL Tlie king kept mint of Iha luidi 
A>r hbuwn profit j buthogavo tohieljaiwii thaooitoay of auch churohee 
and mouaAterlai aa lud bean fimnded by tboir fiuntliEB, or to whlcli tbay 
held ths right aEpre»nititlon,and geneully with thl> aondllian, Ihattbey . 

boU, priori, and cleraymon olilaiaBd, probably by jnuchaae, tlie cuilody i 
uf Iheir own proneny on tho lama condition. Wilh many, however, he 
appears lu haie been very sovere, aelling all Ihe entile off theli laadi, 
under tlie pieleii or debia la the crown, eitlior real or ficlilloue. See 
the Close Rolia, 107. US. Pnri!,19l). Weat.iJfiB. Diios-BL 
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yf ai'thbisbop Hubert, and tendered to hiiit a charter, 
by which he engaged not to TOaTiy liis son Alexander, 
the liege man of John, without the assent of his lord, 
and bound himself and his son to keep faith and fealty 
to the son and heir of John, as to their liege lord, against 
all manner of men *. He then rose, and, as heir to his 
grandfather David, demanded the three counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland; 
counties which that prince had seized during the wars 
between Stephen and Matilda, But this was more than 
John was disposed to concede ; and he eluded the claim 
by promising to take it into consideration, and to return *.»■ 
an answer at his leisure. The two princes separated,!,*^'" 
friends in appearance, but enemies at heart, and nine jq' 
years of doubtful tranquillity followed, during which 
the king of Scots was twice at least summoned, and 
twice consented to meet his liege lord at Yorkt. But 
the jealousy of theEngliskmonai-ch was not to be lulled; 
understanding that William had privately promised one 
of his daughters in marrii^e to the earl of Boulogne, 
he called on the Scottish prinee to come and answer for 
his presumption, and, having received the usual excuse 
of ill health, advanced in hostile ariayas f^iir as Norliam. 
William deemed it prudent to appease the lion, whose 
anger he had provoked. He delneied both his daugh- *■?- 
ters into the hands of John to be kept in England, and ^^^' 
to be disposed of in marriage at the pleasure of the 7. 

• Ref!t lohamiilioinn^iuB SHAt, et luini cnmem Hubert! Bn:Iile]iiEiiapi 

regL Jolinnni toniiuam doniEo'soo pm CMtam lUBm umcsMlt, quod 
AieKandnun Dhum auiun uent unzunem Iggliuu luniu leglA Jfjtuinis 
psc aesf Dsum Buum laaritatet, inDinltlBndd attniMr id eadem Euti, quad 
Idem Willielmns Tex SaAmam, at Alaxmder aUui nns gllo et Imcsdl 

n^Ulutein tenersDt. Biompt. 1363. HoTedm (4Bli adds U» luoul 
•:\<mw, sulvD jure sno. whethei br It ba mniit bit rlghla ■■ ipealBed In tba 
cUeitet of Iticliud (see FoL il: 443), or hli ilalm ta iBodi in Bnglaiul. 
Thnt tliis liuoiagF wu consideisil br iDhn and hii ion as titge lumi^s tit 
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king: to purclmsa tlie good \ull of his bid and hi8 
consent to ceiiain covenants he bound himself ta pay 
fifteen thousand marks in fl^e )ears bj equal inatal 
joents; and as security for the failhfnl pei&mance of 
these engagements, left m the hand^ of John several 
hostages selected from the first families of Scotland 
Thre y 1 d d t lapse befoie the suspi- 

cion of tl E al h m hw revived, and William 
^ D foimd h m If mpell d t b ng his son and heir, 
jaia.Alexa d t th CO rt f his lord ; where the father 
surre d d t J I th gl t f marrying the young 
princ t ! so h jl sed but without disparage- 
ment d tU th f six years; and both 
l^the d t d t olemn engagement to 
liold t H -y 1h d h ■ of John, against all 
men 1 f th t p m 1 Id chance to survive his 
father. By these concessions a full reconciliaKon was 
effected, and the young Alexander received at Clerken- 
Mar. ^gij the honour of knighthood i^om the hands of his 
^' liege lordt. Assuredly the superiority so proudly 
assumed on all these occasions by the English, and so 
tamely admitted by the Scottish monarch, must have 
been founded on a broader basis than that assigned by 
certain writers, the possession of a few scattered manors 
in the northern counties of England %. 

2. From Scotland the king directed his attention to the 
concerns of the sister island. From despatches to the 
justiciary Meyler Fita-Henry, it appeai-s that Cathal or 
Charles O'Connor, king of Connaught, by Dermot his 

• The mcner naa pnM nro haliendR bonovolenba ejuadem dominl 
n<..(ri. Esm.YlB5.U.m8k RQl.Pal,91. Ann- Mwg. 14. llBmmB 
666. Pm.191. wmiam's dsuBhtm i™« nnrntS Mnnory tnd Isabrt, 
Of them Cielc anuullj' of £ii (torn the Jilnif. tliolr cloLnea, ann ouier 
liMresMtle! jmrtldtd at Wl espBDie.wa hays ftcquent monlion m Iho 
Gloae Rolli.T^. 1*4. 145. 167 i sni in tlw Mise Itoll of the Mil, of lolin, 
S3«— 269. We And ilieni geDEmll)- in ttie compony of ths quson aM IhB 
maid of Bretigne. In the nait ™m thej weto married, oub M rie Burjfh 
tlie jaaSqim', tbe other to the eml MarsliBL 

+ Neiv Bym, L 104. Mis8 Eoll. B33. . 

I S<<e vindlcalion of the wicicat iadep^ndento cE HMlkiiil, 1S33, m 
which IhL! is aaalgned aj tha real cause. 
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envoy, had offci-cd to hold his idngdom of John by the 
annual payment of one hundred marks for one-third part 
of his barony, and of thiee hundred marks for the re- 
maining two parts*. With the issue of the negociation we 
are not acquainted : but that which principally required 
the intecference of the king, was the lawless conduct of 
the English chieftains, who disobeyed his orders, and a d 
levied war on each other. With a powerful army hel21o! 
landed in Ireland, and proceeded to Dublin, where J"no 
twenty of the native princes hastened to do him homage. ^■ 
EVom Dublin he marched into Meath : the castles of 
liie refractory baions were reduced ; and the Lacies with 
their associates precipitately quitted the island. John 
divided the English province into counties, established 
the observance of the English laws among the settlers, 
owiered Uie same monies to pass equally in both 
countries, intrusted the government to Lis favonrite, Aag. 
the bishop of Norwich, and after an absence of twelve ^• 
weeks returned with expedition to England ■f. Tlie *■"■ 
next year led hiia at the head Df an army into Wales, l^'"* 
At the foot of Snowdon he dictatfld to Llewellyn the 14^' 
farms of submission, and eight-and-twenty hostages, 
young men of noble families, wei-o accepted as sufEcient , ^'j^ 
security for the future tranquillity of the marches. A 
year, however, did not pass before the Welsh renewed 
their inroads with their accustomed barbarities. John 
in his resentment ordered the hostages to be hanged, 
and summoned a numerous army to meet hiin at 
Chester J. He was already on his way to join it when he 
received intimation of a conspiracy among his barons lo . 
make themselves masters of his person. He hastened i^' 
to Nottingham, despatched messengers to disband the 
army, and compelled the barons, the objeots of his sus- 
picion, to surr-aider the custody of their castles to his 
• Ap,i.l!lrai!j-,iUApp.lf>S. 
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ofljcers, many of whom ivei-e foreigners, or to deliver to 
him their sons and daughters, their brothers and sisters, 
as hostages for Iheir fidelity*. 

Yet, while the Iting thus triumphed over his enemies, 
both foreignws and natives, he still looked will solici- 
tode to the termination of his q-uarrel with Innoeent, and 
laboured to ward off the blow which he well knew was 
meditated against him. With this view he often com- 
menced a uegociation with Langton, or the papal 
eiwoys ; and as often, with, his usual yersatilitj, refused 
ta perfonn what he had promised. On othe^ points all 
parties seemed t* agree : the great subject of diffevenoe 
was the restitution Jo be made of the monies which had 
been foreibly taken (rem the clergy. Tlie pontiff pro- 
ceeded with deliberation, and allowed his disobedient 
son time to repent. When the interdiet had lasted 
a ysfar, he fulniinated against him a bull of excommuni- 
cation : but the fcng maintained so rigorous a watch at 
the ports, that the sentence could not be ofBeially pub- 
lished in England ; and his theologians maintained that^ 
till it were published, it could hove no effect. But this 
partial advantage did not aliay his apprehensions. Es- 
ooramunieatioB, he well knew, was only a prelude to the 
sentence of deposition: there could not be a doubt that 
Philip, his ancient foe, would seize the opportunity to 
invade his dominions ; and the increasing disaffection 
of his barons added to his perplexity and danger. To 
check tlierefore the hostility of the king of France, he 
retained in his service several of the petty princea> 
whose territories lay on ihe north or south of the limits 
of that kingdom ; and, to fortify himself against the 
P(^e, he is said to have solicited the aid of Mohammed 

* PtuaiUo contra nta pmlorala. Pateal Rolls, 94, b. Dnnat. 501. This 

of the barons. See Kot. Put. 94, fcr the diabamling ot the Brniy. 'divH, 
earl of HunUngdon, aaH brother of the Scottish Sing, win compeUal net 

tHo tiuB ttie heai^'iffirwelahSi°p. IBl! "" " ™™"'"" "'^ bi^ooght So 
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al Naasir, who had assumed the usual appellation of the emir 
al Moumenim, and by his conquests in Spain had threat- 
ened to extirpate Christianity ftom the south of Buropej 
This secret n^ociation was intrusted to the prudence of 
two fenights, Kiomaa Hardington and Ealf Ktz-Nioholas, 
and of a clerk of the royal chapsl called Kotert of Lon= 
don. On their amval at the palace of the Moor, they 
were BuocesMvely conducted through several iipart- 
tnents lined wim guards, whose aiTOS, mannera, and 
apparel, excited the wonder of the strangers. The emir 
himself, a man of moderate stature and gvaye aspect, 
hept his eyes fixed on a book lying before him. Hav 
ing made their reverences, they presented John's letter, 
wliioh was received and translated by an interpreter. 
It contained, if we may belieTe the repoit which was 
afterwai'ds circulated, an offer of the English crown to 
the emir, and a promise on the part of John to embrace 
the Mohammedan faith. In this there is probably 
much es^geration, though it would be difficult to delfir- 
mine the pi-ecise limits at which the desperation of a 
prince would stop, who with John's disposition should 
find himself in John's circumstances. Tlie emir 
put to the envoys several pertinent queaiions respecting 
the population and strength of the kingdom, the age, 
prospects, and chai'acter of the king, and dismissed 
them with general unmeaning expressions of amity. 
But as they retired, he recalled Robert, and adjured 
him, by his respect for the Christian faith, to say what 
kind of man his master was. He honestly replied that 
■John was a tyrant, and would soon he deposed by his 
subjects. This was the only audience which they 
obtained, Robert appears to have been a favourite with 
the king, who gave to him, as a tewardof his services, the 
custody of several churches, especially of the abbey of St. 
Albans, a chaise irom which he contrived to collect for 
his own use above a thouBand marks*. 
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Fouc yeai-s at leii^tli elnpsed, sind tlie king's obati- 
iincy was 3tiO unsubdued. The archbishop and other 
prelates presented to the pope a. strong remonstrance, 
ill which Ihey described their owa wrongs and those of 
the clergy and religious, John's cruelties and impeni- 
tence, and the necessity of more powerful measures to 
preserve the privileges, and punish the enemy, of the 
^(^ church. Innocent with apparent unwillingneas had 
1212. recourse to the last effort of his authority. He absolved 
the vassals of John from their oaths of fealty, and 
exhorted all Christian princes and barons to unite in 
dethroning an impiona king, and in substituting another 
more worthy, by the authority of the apostolic see*. 

John, however, might have laughed at the impotent 
resentment of Innocent liad no monarch been found 
willing to undertake the execution of the sentence. The 
pope applied to the king of France ; and Philip lent a 
ready ear to proposals so flattering to his ambition'^. A 
numerous army was summoned to meet at the nioutll 

not be a dinlbt tbU liie tneesengen irere teat, but Ihets 1b rmich ia 
(be (sUJDBl niuiaUTs irUch may Be ealely Htullmted is ihe TSDity and 
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It tiom the pSB« which [t uetnipkn In Hn Ah ocf and to aseit It hdn Ihr 
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of the Seine; and the hopes of the invaders were 
strengthened by the promiae of co-openation from some 
of the English barons. Neither did John remain an 
idle spectator of the stoi-m which was gathering. Hia 
first attempt was to amuse or propitiate the pontiff. The 
abbot of Beaulieu with live companions proceeded tow 
Rome. Three of thera— why the other three were u 
abaentwe know not— presented themselves to Innocent, *.■>'. 
and offered on the part of the king to accept the terms '213. 
which he had previously refused. But on examination 
It was found that their powers had been made to all six 
conjointly, and that of course- no act by a part of thera 
could bind the monarch. The pope, however, was un- 
willing to lose the opportunity of reclaiming his obsti- 
nate son; and the sub-4eacon Pandulf was despntehud Mat. 
■with authority to accept the king's submission, provided '• 
that before the first of June he would swear, and four 
barons witJi him, to fulfil the terms faithfully, and 
according fo certain previous explanations *. In the 
mean while John made the most vigorous preparations 
to repel the invadeis. By his orders every ship in his 
dominions capable of carrying six horses was collected 
in the harbour of Portsmouth ; and the sheriffs of each 
county summoned to the coast of Kent, under the ^P"^ 
penalty of culverta^e. every man able to beai- arms '" 
withm the limits of their jurisdicti6n 1-. The fleet sailed April 
across the Channel, captured a squadron at the mouth 15. 
of the Seine, destroyed the ships in the harbour of 
Fecamp, and burnt the town of Dieppe. But the army 
was too numerous for any useful purpose. All who 

•Ne« Eym J09. ILot, qniis. 126. Ths klM'a messengon always 

Koebt .i™6d ^"h^ii^UlSr^'^'RnT m SJE"''*'""' "' "■* '""'■ ™* 
oii t!S»St i3^ '1i"1^" ssnicnws, vel quicqnque aiol, et de ^uoonm- 
MjTO at Iho king's exjwnsa— Culverlago inoEna id ploln liiisltsh lbs 
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were n tonnd b h l™s with a 

coat of m b asp f doublet pro- 

tected h s ra d d d in a few 

days a d n n sa v, from the 

difficult)' of suppljingp f h m itude which 

remained*. Still the kiiig kept under his banners sixty 
thousand men, "sufficient," says the historian, " to have 
" Jefledall ihe powers of Europe, had they been ani- 
" mated with love for their sovereign," But the infa- 
tuated prince had laboured, during the whole contest, 
to alienate the affections of his subjects. The instances 
which are recorded of hia despotism and lust almost 
exceed belief This at least is certain, that he had 
revived in all tlieir severity the odious laws respecting 
the royal forests, imposed the most arhifrai-y and oppres- 
sive taxest, troubled and diaijraced by the violence and 
licentiousness of his amours the most noble femilies, and 
hy his suspicions and precautions, by demanding at one 
time the security of hostages, and exacting at others 
the surrender of castles, had converted the most power- 
ful barons into implacable enemies. Among the sixty 
thousand men arrayed for his defence, there was hardly 
a native on whose fidelity he could depend Z- 

While the king lay at Dover, revolving the probable 
fesue of the contest, Pandulf, an envoy from Eorae, 
arrived on the opposite coast, and was immediately in- 
■v-ited to England. Pandulf laid before tlie wavering 
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ittonai-cli the coiiditioM on which Innocenl; was still wil- 
Ung to reoeiye his i-epeotant son into favor, and to 
coyer him with the te^ of the papal jaoteotion. Pride 
and resentment foiliaile him ta yield, feae and supersti- 
tion taught him to wish for a corapromiae. He was 
fiiUf aware olf the dstnger which threatened him; he 
knew that in his army the perfldy of some was certain, 
the loyalty of all was douhtful. Not long before, when 
lie marched to Chester to attack the rebellious Welsh, 
lie had defeated the plans of the conspirators by sud- 
denly disbanding his army, and alieltering himself 
within the castle of Nottingham* : at preaent to adopt 
a similar expedient would be to seal the act of his depo- 
sition. ,But what on a mind so weak and superstitious 
made the moat alarming impyession was the prediction 
of Peter the hermit, that before the feast of the ascen- 
sion should be past fit wanted but ten days to the fatil 
term) John would have ceased to reign. After a. long 
struggle, and with evident reluctance, he subscnbed an 
instrument, which he had on a former occasion rejected, 
By this it was stipulated, that Langion should he admit- 
ted to the ai-chbishoprio of Canterbury ; that the exiles, 
both clergy and laity, should be restored to their lands 
andofBces; that all persons imprisoned on account of 
the late quarrel should be liberated ; that all outlawries 
should be reversed, and a pi-omise given that such judg- 
ments should no longer bo pronounced against the 
clergy ; that full restitution should be made for monies 
unlawfully seized, and injuries wantonly inflicted; and 
that on the fulfilment of these conditions the sentences 
of interdict and excommunication should be revoked, 
and the exiled bishops should swear at the king's plea- 
sure to be true and ftiithful subjects. Four of the most 
powej-ful harona guai'anteed with their oaths the pei"- 
formance of these stipulations on tlie pait of Johnt. 
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This liappened on the thirteenth of May. The next 
day was spent hy John, his council, and xhe papal mi- 
nister in secret and anxious consultation. On the fol- 
lowing morning, in the ishurch of the templars, the king, 
surrounded by the prelates, barons, and knights, put 
into the hands of Pandulf a charter suhscrihed by him- 
self, one archbishop, one bishop, nine earls, and three 
barons. Tliis instrument testified, that the king, aa an 
atonement for bis offences a^rnst God and the chinch, 
had determined to humble himself, in imitation of bira 
who for our sake had humbled himself even unto death; 
that he had, therefore, not through fear or force, but of 
his own free will, and with the unanimous consent of his 
barons, granted to God, to the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, to pope Innocent, and Innocent's rightful buo- 
cessoi-s, the kingdom of England and the kbgdom 
of Ireland, to be held of the lashop of Borne in fee, 
by the aunnal rent of one thousand marks, with the 
reservation to himself and his heirs of the administra- 
tion of justice, and all the rights of the crovm*. He 
then took in the usual manner an oath of fealty to 
the pope ; the very same oatli which vassals took to 
their lords. He swore that he wonld he &itliful to God, 
to the blessed Peter, to the Roman church, to pope Inno- 
cent and to Innocent's rightful successors; that he 
would not, by word, or deed, or assent, abet their 
enemies to the loss of life, or limb, or liberty ; that iie 

.P»rls,m. ADT.»l.Bnrt.S;«. EegisLAnt™*. Il|".in.M.154. It 
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would keep tlieir counsel, aud never reveal it to tteir 
injury; and that he would aid tliena to the best of his 
power to preserve and defend agaiost all men the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, and especially the two kingdoms of 
Englajid «id Ireland *. John waa now reeondicd to the 
pope ; but there stiU remained a eouroe of disquietude, 
the prediotioa of the hermit. In a few days the feast of 
the AscenEion came : it paased as usurf, and on the aeat 
uioming Peter and liis son were hanged as false prophets. 
Yot thoy had foretold the truth : John no longer reigaed 
as a Boverdgn : he was si yasial. 

* See nola (A), at the end. |Io nols (B> the pvoMecllnKS ti this Iransactlon 
tcr, dfMlea, day by day. Iq cxposmB Uiere the erroto (* Untl. Poria, Li'. 
UniatafflDnB a aiaotHii which stood tare in eai'llaediaoiu. luonriiUllng 
locnnitlt.— AilUd.] Herelmayobsarve,!". thBtI(iiBb^i™eHBtl,Pai*h 
UdsveiT extaoidlDBrf tiaiiEastliiii aianeoutot a judloid aentencspcoiiouiiud 



!, no nlLiuion to il; li fe Go fbuud in aay other Uitoriau, nor 
in uie iDsuuctlona si™i "> Pimdulf, not in the c<in«iondnige between 
that mimBKr and Iho pope, ooUecled In (be "g'""' of Inuomnt 'o the 
Vatican librarr. The npiei^oD can irilh liulli refer (o nothteg but to 
IheinittumealalilidiJDhiiliadiiBaedonUiBiaih, S". PaiiHalw repre- 

1^ irampling in his nrldB on lie money wlilA tbe Wm offered as pail 
of tha trifinlt AH thie appears to he flolion. That ifia bumage is bo, 
cMinot be doabted. In the reglsier of Innooent the word" of Jobn are, not 
that he does, bat aS! to homage. If he ehanhl chance to be In lbs iicpe'i 
nresenoe i fldeiitatem Boormdum sabsorlplani Ibrmam fodmui et Joramua, 
el bomagiiun llganm in pneeentli. D. Papas, si eoiam ea ease polettaiu, 
ftoidHai Tbp same reading ocouts In the copy printed in the new edlllon 
ofHymcr,!. IIL That It is tbe Ituo reading no one can doobl,"ho 
recallflcf g that It [i tiiai nbich Has eeol fay Fandulf lo Kome ; yet in Ferie 
ndelitutfim ia omitleil, and the paasam praoeeda thna— fedmuB et jinavi- 

whieS aeema ti> bam bean a nena letter, bnt by wbom It yat ivcillen. or 

the t>iikoa t^^JOhn did lionuge— fideliUtom fecit el lomaglom ^er 
jBramennini laclis saciosannlia evangelilfcet Mr oirtain anam. qaamjam 
]IoinBitranMni«itpernuaoloeanDa,p. lia. BiilifweronertthaihomaEe 
was neii'r dune by cotb. ne shell see that SdeUtaten tMt must he eon- 
Blraod wilh per Joramanlum, and homniiiuni with per carlam. In no 
other way can tlie aBHittlon be tine. Both these Imtmmeata ara pnbbahed 
with ciiimsoM titles In the new Kymer. Tlie oath of fcelty i> enhUed 
fotmi homaKll, and the oewa letter eailificallD absolaUoids, though that 

With raapect lo the sloty of Paodiiir trninpltng in Ilia pride on the money, 
I may oliseive thai, though in tlie ptlM'd copies of PaHl It appeals at 
part of the teat, it 18 not to be found In Wenilovai-. and occurs la the MS. 
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This tj'ansaction has houptiil ek'rnal iEif.iray un tlie 
memory of John. Every epiihet of reproach has been 
expended by writers and readers against the pusillani- 
mity of a prince, who could lay the crown of England at 
the foot of a foreign priest, and receive it from him again 
as his vassal and tributary. It was certainly a disgrace- 
fiil act: but there are some considei-ations, which, ii 
they do not remove, will at least extenuate his offence. 
Though the principles of morality are uuchangeabl^ 
our ideas of honour and infamy perpetually vary with 
the ever-varying state of sociely. To judge impartiaDy of 
our ancestors, we are not to measure their actions by 
the standard of our present manners and notions: we 
should transport ourselves back to the age in which they 
lived, and take into the account their political institu- 
tions, their principles of legislation and government. 
r. Now in the thirteenth century there was nothing so 
very degrading in the state of vassalage. It was the 
condition of most of the princes of Christendom, Even 
the king of Scotland was the vassal of the king of Eng- 
land, and the king of England the vassal of the king of 
France; the one for the lands, whatever they were, 
which he held of the English orown, the other for his 
transmarine feri'itories; and both were fre(iuently seen 
in public on theii- knees, swearing fealcy, and doing 
homage t* their feudal superiors. John himself had 
been present when William the Lion subjected the Soo^ 
tish crown to the English; and it was but nine years 
since Peter, the king of Ari-agon, had voluntarily be- 
come the vassal of Innocent, and hound himself and his 
successors to the yearly payment of two hundred and 
fifty ounces of gold to the holy see *. Nor were similar 
precedents wanting in his own family. He knew that 
his father Henry, powerftil as he was, had become the 
feudatory of pope Alexander III. ; and that his brother, 
the lion-hearled Richard, had resigned his crown to the 
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empci'or of Germany, and toiiaented to hold it of hira by 
the jmyment of a yearly rent. John ia hia distress fol- 
lowed these esamples; and the result seems to have ce- 
camraeiided hia conduct to tlie imitation of the Scottish 
patriots, who, to defeat the claim of his grandson Ed- 
ward I., acknowledged the pope for their superior lord, 
and maintained that Scotland had always been a fief of 
the church of Rome *. 3°. Neither is the blame of this 
transaction to be confined to tlie king. If must be shared 
with him by the great couHcil of tlie barons, his consti- 
tutional advisers, the very men who two years latev es- 
torled from him the grant of their liberties on tlie plain 
of Runnymede. The cesaon was made by their advice 
and with their consent : whence it may be iairlj priy 
Bumed that there was something in the esistii^ cir- 
cumstances which formed in their opinion a justiiioa^ 
tion both of the king and themselves. To the king it 
offered this benefit : tliat the very power which had »a 
nearly driven him from the throne was now bound, botli 
by duty and interest, to preserve him and his posterity 
on it, against all his foes, both foreign and domestic. 
To the barons it offered a protector, to whom, as superior 
lord, they might appeal from the despotic government 
of his vassal. Fi-om that moment they began to 
demand the grant of their liberties. On his refusal, 
they appealed by thwr agents to the gratitude of the 
pontiff, reminding liim that "it was not to the good 
" will of the king, but to them, and the compulsion 
" which they had employed, that he was indebted for 
" his superiority over the Englbh orownt." Innocent, 
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however, supported the cause of his vassal ; anrl xhe 
barons transferred theii allegiance to Louis, the son of 
Philip. The men, who could thus place on the throne 
the heir of the Fiench monarehy, were certainly capable 
of subjecting it to the feudal control of the head of their 
church. 

Tho tranaactiona at Doyer wore soon known on the op' 
posnte aide of the channel, and messengers from Joim and 
Pandulf were sent to announce the particulars to the king 
of France, who lay with a powerful army at Boulogne. 
At the news his hopes of affljuiiing the English crown, tha 
dream of his ambition, melted away; and his discontent 
exhausted itself in invectives against the selfish, perfi- 
dious policy of the pontiff. To his council he proposed 
to continue the enterprise"; but was interrupted by Fer- 
rand, earl of Flanders, a secret ally of (he English mo- 
narch, who observed that he should not deom it a duty 
to follow his lord in an unjust expedition. These words 
excited a viulent dispute: charges and recriminations 
were thrown from one to the other ; and Philip closed 
the debate with a solemn declaration, that either Flan- 
ders should be annexed to the crown of France, or France 
should become a province of Flanders. Aware of his 
danger, the count immediately fled : Philip hastily fol- 
lowed his footsteps ; Cassel, Ipres, and Bruges were re- 
duced ; and the French army encamped tinder the walls 
of the strong city of Ghent. 

It was fortunate for Fevrand that the English navy lay 
at this moment in the haihour of Portsmouth, and was 
ready to put to sea. Seven hundred knights with a nu- 
merous body of infantry embarked on board of five hun- 
dred ships, and steered for the harbour of Swyne. The 
French fleet, which, according to the testimony of 
Rigord, the chaplain of Pliilip, amounted to more thati 
thrice that number, had already arrived : but a paj't only 
could be admitted within the port of Damme ; and tlie 
remainder had been left without any protection by t^e 
troops, who were employed in plundei'ing flienei,ii;lil)jui-- 
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lag viUages. Tiiis unexpacted meeting was most iln'- 
tunale for the English, The French mariners opposed 
but a, feeble resistance ; three hundred sail, laden with 
military stores and provisions, were captured; more tlian 
one hundred were burnt ; and the others maintained a 
doubtful combat within the port gainst their assailants 
and the inhabitants. The whole fleet might have beeu 
destroyed, had not the temerity of the EngUsh com- 
mander,WilliamtheLong3word,earlofSali3bury,andthe 
king's illegitimate brother, induced him to divide his 
fo ces and by sending a part in pursuit of the plun- 
der t prolong the contest till the French army ar- 
r ved f om Ghent. The English were now driven fo 
the si ps with the loss of two thousand men ; an ad- 
anta e vhich, however, did not indemnify Philip for 
the fo merdisaster. He had lost the means of supporti- 
ng 1 s a my iu Flanders, or of conveying it to England. 
He burnt Damme andthe remains of his fleet; and after 
a short and inglorious campaign returned in sullen dis- juna 
content fo his own frontiers. Ferrand recovered his 
tei'ritory as ikr as St. Omer *. 

The/iouaequences of the transaction at Dover now 
began to unfold themselves. Elated by the success of 
his fleet, Jolm determined to carry the war into Franco, 
and summoned his retainens to meet him at Ports- 
mouth. But the prmmpal batons refiised to accompany 
him. He was stiU under escommimication. He had not 
fulfilled the condiiioua of his treaty with fJie pope, which 
thoy had sworn that he should fulfill. John was oom- 
pellcd to submit. He invited the esiles to return, prom- 
ised them his favor and protection, and sent fo them a 
sum of money for their present neoessities. Langton, 
the bishops of London, Ely, Hereford, Lincoln, and July 
Bath, the prior and monks of Christchurch, and their ^^•■ 
companiouB, gladly accepted the invitation. Thoy met 
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tie king at "W'inolieafer : Joha aud the ea,rdiiial embraced ; 
July and the aentenoe of excommunication was publicly re- 
21). voked at the entrance of the cathedral. But the arch- 
bishop had previously required him to repeat his oath of 
fealty to tlie pontiff, and to swear that he would abolisli 
all illegal customs, restore to every man his r^hta, and 
revive Uie laws of the good king Edward ; words of vague 
and uncertain import to the multitude, but sufficiently 
understood by the few wlio had been initiated in the 

The king now hastened again to Portsmouth, ordered 
Aug. the troops to embark, and with a favourable wind set sail 
^ for the French coast. He reached the island of Jersey 
with a few ships ; but found that none of the barons had 
followed him. They, under the plea that the time of 
their service was expired, had repaired to a council at 
St. Alban's. in which Fitz-Peter,tlie justieiaiy, presided. 
Their resolves were issued in the form of royal procla- 
mations, which ordered the laws granted by' Henry L to 
be universally observed ; and denounced capital punish- 
ment against the sherifts, foresters, or officers of the king, 
who should exceed the strict line of their duty If it be 
asked why the Hws of Hent) I were aubstitutSd tor 
those of Edward the answer is eisj Ihelattei cfluld 
be collected only iiom the doubtful testimony of tndi- 
tion ; but it was asiumed that thej had been embodiad 
in the charter ^hich Henry hid granted at his acces- 

In the mean time John had landed, breathing revenge 
agdnstthe traitors, who had abandoned their sovereign 
He determined to punish their disobedience by military 
execution; and had advanced asJaraB Northamptott. 
when he was overtaken by the primate, who reminded 
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him that it was tbe right of the accused to be tried and 
judged by their peers. " Rule you tlie church," replied 
the king, "and leave me togovem the state." He con- 
tinued his march to Nottingham, and at Nottingham he 
was again assailed by Langton. That prelate repeated 
his former observation ; asserted tliat the haions were 
ready to answer in the king's court ; and concluded by 
declaring, that if John persisted to rei\ise them the 
justice of atrial, he should deem it his duty to excom- 
municate every persoa, with the exception of the king 
himself, who should engage in so impious a wai-fare. 
John yielded with reluctance, and for the sake of form 
summoned the accused to appear on a certain day before 
him or his justices *. 

Tliree weeks had scarcely elapsed since the meeting Aug, 
at St. A\ban's, when a second meeting was convened at 25. 
St. Paul's in London. Its ostensibleobjectwaslo ascer- 
tain the damages sustained by the outlaws during the 
late quarrel. But Langton called the barons aside, read 
to ihem the charter of Henry, and commented on its 
provisions. They answered by loud acclamations; and 
the archbishop, taking advantage of their enthusiasm, 
administered to them an oath, by which they bound 
themselves to each other to conquer or die in tiie defence 
of theu-liberties+. 

"We shall now witness an important change in the 
politics of the pontiff. Hitherto he had supp..rted the 
cause of tlie prunate and barons-, henceforth lie will 
espouse the interests of the kmg. The cardinal Nicholas, s™t. 
bishop of Tusculum, arrived with the title of legate J, and 29. 
with instructions to settle the amount of the res^tution 
to be made to the outlaws, and, when that was done, to 
taie off the interdict. John immeJiately sought to 
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secure the good will of this envoy- Kot oiiiy did he re- 
peat befbre him the oath of fealty which he had aJready 
taken iu presence of Paadalf, but he did homage to him 
aa the papal representative, and made to him the first 
payment of one thousand marks, as the rent of the cui> 
rent year *. 

Three successive assemblies, however, were held with- 
out any result. The losses of the sufferers, whose pro- 
perty had been pilli^d, woods felled, and houses burnt, 
were bo enormous, that the king would not, perhaps 
I^=- could not. repair them. At length the demands of the 
^ inferior claimants were postponed; the payment of 
fifteen thousand marks relaxed the importunity of the 
prelates ; and it was resolved by common consent, that 
the decision of the controversy should be referred to tile 
equity of the pontitfl After hearing the arguments on 
both sides, Innocent gave an initiatory award, by which 
it was ordered tliat the king should pay to the bishops 
forty thousand marks, including the sums already re- 
ceived ; that he should give security tor the discharge of 
any other damages to be hereafter awarded by Ihe pon- 
tiff; -and that t^e interdict should be immediately re- 
called. 

John, in the mean time, confident in the support of 

the pope, and unopposed by the contumacy of his barons, 

had sailed to the coast of Poitou, hod been joined by the 

,.n. lords in the neighbourhood, and had penetrated to the 

12l4.city of Angers. There he was found by the messengers 

June fj.Qjg Rome ; who, having received his oath that he would 

June "I'ssrve the papal award, hastened to England, and re- 

29, voked the interdict, afler it had lasted more than sis 

years. John immediately marched towards Bretagne; 

but his progress was arrested by the arrival of Louis, tlie 

son of Philip ; and from that moment both armies, as 

•SeeHewRyiDFi'.i.llS. The01d,l.lT& Hctenealnweliavatliesinis 
mislHko In thf litlB of 'S>rnii.honi»Bii' for foiniii jutamantl fl<lBlll»lta. 
A> Hoon .3 lunocfiit received Ihe inlellit-ni», ha «rota to sigDify his M- 
Mptaoeo of Uie gift (Nov. i). Beo New ttjmer, i. 117, ftml now (U), in 
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it were by mutual eonseat, suffei-ed iJie war to linger, and 
waited the issue of the campaign in tiie north. Tliere 
the allies of John, Otho, the empei-oi- of Germany \ 
Forrand, earl of Flanders, and William, earl of Boulogne, 
had joined the English forces nader ihe earl of Salis- 
bury, and hastened at the head of more than one hun- 
dred thousand men to invade the French territory. To 
, thistori-ent Philip could not oppose half the number of 
combatants ; but the deficiency was supplied by the spirit 
and gallanttyof his followers, the flower of the chivalry 
of France. The armies met at Bouvinea, an obscure 
village on the river Marque, between Lisle and Touruay. 
Of the action which followed, so fatal to the prospects of Jul* 
John, BO flattering to the vanity of Philip, I shall not 2^ 
pi-etend to give tlie details : a few anecdotes of the prin- 
cipal leaders may prove interesting to the reader. 1. 
Philip was at one time in the most imminent danger. 
TriistiJig to the temper of his armour, he had fearlassly 
rushed into the midst of the combatants. A German on 
foot, who espied an opening between his viaor and cuirass, 
made a desparate push at his throtft with a barbed lance. 
He missed his aim : hut the hook caught the strap of 
the helmet, and the king was draped from his horse. 
. Though the soldier kept his hold, Philip rose on his feet. 
Otho hastened to overpower his enemy ; while the 
French knights rushed forward to rescue their sove- 
reign. After a desparate contlict he was disengaged, 
remounted his horse, and continued the battle. 2. The 
emperor could boast of having escaped from equal danger. 
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He wielded with botli hands a one-edged sword of enor- 
mous weight, and at each stroke stunned or unhorsed 
an opponent. During tlie battle he had three chargers 
killed under him. On one of these occasions, Du Barre, 
an athletic knight, seizing him round the waist, endea- 
voured to carry him off: nor was it without difficulty 
that he was liberated by the efforts of his guards. Oa 
another he received on his breast a stroke from a battle- 
axe, which was repelled by the strength of his cuirass. 
A second stroke wounded his horse on the head; and 
the animal, impatient of pain, wheeled round, and carried 
him out of the oombat. 3. The earl of Salisbury chanced 
to meet the bishop of Beauvais. The captivity of that 
prelate had not extinguished his passion for fighting; 
but his only weapon was a club, that he might not, as he 
'pretended, shed blood in violation of the canons. With 
a sii^le stroke he brought the eai'l to the ground, and 
made him his prisoner, i. The earl of Boulogne, out of 
respect for the Sunday, had proposed to defer the en- 
gagement to die morrow, and had been called a coward 
andtraitor for his advice. When his companions fled, he 
refused to accompany them ; fought till his horse was 
killed ; and at last, unable to rise, surrendered to De 
Guerin, Wshop elect of Senlia, who had refused to carry 
arras, hut at the request of Philip had undertaken to 
marslial his forces, and to regulate their movementg. 
5. But the man, whose captivity afforded the king the 
greatest pleasure, was the earl of Flanders, his invete- 
cate enemy. He was wounded and taken. Philip con- 
ducted hun to Paris, exposed Mm to the derision of the 
citizens, and confined him in a dungeon during the rest 
of hiiS reign*. 

The defeat at Boovines broke all the measures of 
Sept. John, wlio sohciled and obtained from Pbilip a truce for 
Oct. five years, and returned from an inglorious campaign in 
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France io a still m U3 E igland, 

On the 20th of Nove nb sem d at the "»"• 

abbey of St. Ednmn ^re ce f cele- ■ 

brating Ihe festival p h 1 object 

was to mature theif p V- without 

awakening the suspic h so g i y secret 

meetings were held h diif which 

the} were to contend ce d fi d and it 

was deteiinmed to demind them m a body when the 
king should held his court at the festival of Christmas. 
Befoie the) separated thej ad^anred singly to the h^h 
altai and took a solemn oath to withdraw their alle- 
giance, if John should reject their claims; and to levy 
war upon him, till he should grant them. At Chiistmaa 
he was at Worcester ; but whether he had received in- 
telligence of theii' design, or was alarmed at the soli- 
tude of his court, he departed suddenly, proceeded to 
London, and shut himself up in the Temple. The con- a.ij 
federates followed in great numbers, and on the feast of '^iSi 
tlie Epiphany presented their demands. The king at ^ 
first assumed an ait of superiority, and insisted not only 
that they should recede from such claims, hut should 
assure him under their hands and seals that they would 
never make them again. The bishop of Winchester, the 
eail of Chester, and the lord 'WiUiam Brewer, consented : 
the others obstinately refused. He had then recourse 
to delay; and offered, on the security of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the bishop of Ely, and the earl of Pem- 
broke, to give them a satisfactory answer at tie following 
Easter. This proposal, after much hesitation, was ac- 
cepted *. 

The interval was spent by the king in endeavours to Jan. 
fortify himselfagainst this formidable combination. He 15. 
garrisoned his castles, sent to Flanders and Poitou for 
the foreign knights, who had entered his service ; and 
• Compare Paris, 212, 313, will. Ih= ieller m Rvmer, i. IH 135. B^ 
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sought at home to secure the good will of the cieray. 
Of the manner in which, according to the papal awai'd, 
he had indemnified the sufferers under tlie iatei'diet, that 
body could not reasonably complain ; hut his contiuued 
interference in the election of prelates was still consi- 
dered by them as an intolerable violation of their rights. 
In the more early part of his reign it was seldom that 
he would consent to the appointment of a new bishop or 
abbot ; and, when permission was at last extorted, he 
generally summoned the electors to appear before him 
or bis commissioners, not that they might exercise their 
own judgment in the selection, but that they might do 
the roytd bidding, and, give their votes in favour of the 
1213 ^°y^ nominee *. During the six years of the interdict 
juiy'iMany bishoprics and abbeys had become vacant: and 
13. after his reconciliation with the pontiff he ordered 
the chapters to proceed to new elections, but in his pr&- 
sence. whereTer he might be, either inEngland or ou the 
iflTi. "^ontinentt. The ajchbishop remonstrated ; anegotiation. 
j„, ' followed ; and the result was, an agreement that the 
12, electors should be left to their own uhoice, and that, 
when the king was absent, the royal assent should be 
given by commission J. Tliough after this a few in- 
stances of free election occur f, in general the monarch 
signified his pleasure under the modest form of a re- 
quest, but a request intended to operate as aoommand|, 
and despised the murm.urs of the aggrieved, as long as 
ho was free from alarm from any other quarter. Now, 
A. D. however, when he saw the lay baronage combined against 
1215. him, he deemed it prudent to secure the support of the 
Jan. clergy; and with that view granted to them sponta- 

* Ad audleadam valiLtJt?ttem Da&lraDi do pastaie vahia e11;;erjda. Eot 

f Ibid. 180. ' '° '"^'™' 5Rat.Pil.137. 

i KM. Claus. 181. The »nl mamlnc of his mfacst is lielioyeil td m 

Lohoien. Ciijialiljei allUius novsonflfxclusl Rol. Put.^la,''""'" 
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neoualy a cimitei- of free oloc.tion, which provided that 
the custody of nil cathedral, collegiate, and conventual 
churches, when they became vacant, should, as was 
lisuttl, be Vested in She crown ; that whenever the royal 
license to elect a new prelate was asked, it should be 
immediately granted, and that if it were refused, it 
should still be lawful to proceed to the election ; that no 
influence should be used fo prevent the electors from 
choosing whom they pleased ; and that when the prelate 
elect was presented to the king, he should not refuse 
his approhaf ion, unless lawful reasons could be assigned 
for the refusal, [laving thus, oahe hoped, mollified Feb. 
the clergy, he ordered the sheriffs to assemble the free- S. 
men of the dllTerent counties, aiid tender to them the 
oath of allegiuhce : and, to obtain for hiraaelf the se- 
curity, which the churcli i^ave to the crusttdeis, he look 
the cross, and engaged liy voiv to wage ivar against tho 
infldeh*. 

Both parties had despatched messengers to Rome, to 
solicit the protection of their feudal superior. But it 
was in vain that the barons appealed to the gratitude of 
Innocent : he deemed it his interest and duty to support 
the cause of his vassal. In a letter to Langton he in-*^""' 
veighed against the injustice of refusing to Jolm those 
rights, which had been peaceably possessed by tiie crown 
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in the reigns of his father and brother ; insinuated that 
ths archbishop himself was accused of being the fomen- 
ter of the disturbance; and commanded him to exert all 
his authority to restore harmony between the king and 
his vassals. In another to the barons he reprehended 
them for seeking to extort hy violence what they should 
have asked as a favour ; and promised, if they would 
hohave with moderation and humility, to interpose his 
good offices, and obtain for them IVora the king whatever 
they could reasonably expect. In both he annulled hy 
his own authority all confederacies formed since the pa- 
ciHcationof Dover; and forbade, under the jienalty of 
excommunication, any such to be formed for the fti- 

In Easter week the barons assembled at Stamford, 
t^' and with two thousand knights, their esquires and fol- 
A ,' lowers, proceeded to Brackley. The king lay at Oxforf, 
27. and commissioned the ai'ohbishop of Canterhuiy. and 
the earls of Pembroke and Warenne, to go and ascer- 
tain their demands. They brought him back o paper 
of the same import with that which had been presented 
to him before ; and, as soon as ho had heard it read, he 
exclaimed, " They might as weU have demanded my 
" crown. Do they think I will grant them liberties, 
" which will make me a slave + ?" The commissioners 
were remanded, with instructionH to appeal in the first 
place to the pope, the feudal lord of England, and pro- 
tector of all who had taken the cross ; then to offer the 
abolition of the evil customs which had been introduced 
during hia re^, and that of his brother ; and, if this 
dill not give satisfeetioh, to add that he was also willing 
to be guided by the advice of his court with respect to 
any grievances which might have arisen during tho time 
of'hisfather Henry II, By the barons these proposals 
were received as n 
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Ktiirned, tlml Oiey woulii be content with notliing short 
of their original deroands. Pandulf, and Simon, bishop 
of Exeter, the king's advisers, contended that the pri- 
Bsale was bound to excommunicate the barons in obe- 
dien™ to the order of the pontitf ; bat X-angton replied 
fliat he was better aequaiated wilii the iatentions of 
Innocent ; and that, unless the king disiaissed the fi>- 
leign tiiMps. whom he lately introduced into lie king- 
dom, he should think it his duty to excoinraunicaie 
Ihem, and to oppose them with all his power. As a last Mag 
resource, John offered 1o refer the matters in dispute ID. 
to four persons to be chosen by the barons, four othei's 
to he chosen by himself, with the pope for the ninth; 
and to abide by the decision of all or the major part of 
Ibe umpires*'. This was also reftjsed: the haioas pro- 
tUu.j.d themselves the army of God and his holy 
chuii'h, and elected Robert Fita-Waltet for their com- 
mander. They immediately invested Northampton. 
Fourteen days were wasted in fruitless attempts to cor- 
rupt the fidelity of the garrison, which consisted of 
foieigners; and to carry the fortress without military 
engmes was a dangerous and hopeless task. At Bed- 
ford they were more fortnnale. The governor opened 
the gates, and at the same moment an invitation was 
received ftoin some of the principal citizens of the me- 
tropolis. They marched immediately, halted not dur-Maj 
ing the night, and reached London in the morning. It '^ 
was Sunday ; the inhabitants were in the churches, and 
the gates stood open. The eity was immediately occu- 
pied ; and the confederates, elated with their success, 
despatched letters to the barons and knights, who had 
not hitherto declared themselves, stating their object, 
their resources, and their determination to treat as 
enemies all who did not join " the army of God and of 
"the holy church." This menace had the intended 

• Compare Puns, 213, ^nd Nq»- Itym. i, 12B, with Jshn'a Ktonml in !jiB 
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ef&ct. Those who were not convinced hy tliuir argu- 
ments yielded to the fear of their resentment*. 

The loss of his capital proved to the king tliat hia 
Drown was now at stake. To retain il, he had submitwd 
to become the vassal of a foreigner : for the same pur- 
pose, why should he not suhmit to the demands of hia 
barons? They might indeed require oaths and pledges; 
but in his estimation oaiths ceased to bind, when, they 
could be violated with impunity, and his heart was cal- 
lous to the sufferings which his perfidy might entail on 
hia friends. He assumed an air of cheerfulness ; in- 
formed the confederates that he was ready to grant 
their petitions ; and requested them to name a day and 
a place for the conference. Runnymead, situated be- 
tween Staines and Windsor, was the scene of this im- 
June poi'tant negotiation. On the one aide stood Htz-Walter. 
13. and the majority of the barons and nobility of England; 
on the others tetb k' g mp ' d by eigbtbishops, 

Pandulf, the 1 p 1 j d ht g tleraen. These 

attended as h t ty d b tth hostile senti- 

ments of man; eq 11; k t h m and to his 

opponents. Th t t t the demands 

of Ihe confede t p se t d to h m, with ceitain 

securities whi h tl k 1 dg f 1 habitual perfidy 
had suggested. It was required that he should disband, 
and send out of the kingdom,- every foreign officer 
with his family and followers ; that for two months 
longer the barons should retain possession of the city, 
and the archbishop of the Tower, of LonJon ; that a 
committee of twen^-live barons should be appointed with 
full power to decide all claims in conformity with the 
charter of liberties; that tlie freemen of every eoun^ 
should be at liberty, and, if they ■w^ie unwilling, should 
receive a royal order, to swear obedience to the commit- 
tee of barons, and even to take up arms at their com- 
mand ; Chat if tlie king violated these conditions, the 
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city and Tower of London should be retained, andwat 
might be lawfully levied agunst hint; and that he 
should give a written promise, and the written promises 
rf the bishops and of Pandulf, never to obtain from the 
pope any instrument to the pr^udiee of these con- 
cessions, nor to make use of such instrument, if it were 
obtained. From this last demand the barons were 
induced to recede. They contented themselves with 
the king's promise : the other articles, wilii a few modi- 
fieationa, were moulded into the forms of a charter, and 
snbscribed by John. Then, as they had previously .'una 
" defied hiai," that is, pulilicly withdrawn theii' fealty, '*- 
(iiey renewed their homage and alleginnce ; luid he, oa 
his part, took them again for his liege men, and granted 
to them their farmer estates atid honours*. 

Tliis thurter is celebrated in iustory as Ihe supposed 
basLs on which are founded the liberties of Englishmen. 
It is not, however, to be considered as forming a neiv 
code of law, or even as an nttempt lo inculcate the great 
principles of legislation, Itsframers meant not lo dis- 
turb or improve the national jurisprudence ■ tlieir only 
object was to coriect the abuses wluch had giown out 
of the feudal customs under the despotism of the first 
William and bia suecesBord, and the lemedies wliuli 
they devised fur this purpose were comprised in a 
charter, granted, to use the language of oui ancient 
statutes, by the kmg to his^astijs andthe i^«emen of 
the realm. 

1. The first article regarded the church of England, 
to which John granted that it should possess all its liber- 
ties whole and inviolate ; and, to show his readiness to 
maintain them, boasted of the charter of free election 
which he had signed previously to the commencement 
of the rupture between himself and the barons?. It 
would have been more satisfactory, if these liberties had 
been enumerated and described; but the instrument 
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proceiiis irametHately to tlio redress of tlie grtevanceit 
which pressed the most heavily on tlie tenants of tne 

2. During the late re^ns ihe Iting had been aecus- 
tomed to esaet arbitrary sums under the name of re- . 
liefa, to form out the estates of his wards to the highest 
bidders*, to exereise the right of marrying the heir 
during his minority t. heiresses at any age above four- 
teen J, and widows, if they held lands of the crown, to 
whomsoever, and whensoever IiopleaaedJ. In opposi- 
tion to Uiesa abuses, it was now enacted, that the an- 
cient reliefs should be restored, of one hundred pounds 
far the fee of an eai-l, one hundred marks for the fee of 
a baron, and one hundred shillings for the fee of a 
kn^ht; that the guardian should receive onlyreasott- 
aHe.eervices from the lands of his ward during the mi- 
nority should uphold the houses and buildings; and 
should comm t no waste of the chattels oi slates that 
hen^ and heiresses should not be miri ed to their dis- 
paragement, nffl. without the pieiious knowledge of 

■ T e ThoniDg ds CdIt 1 e ga.ve IDD marki Ibr t e onstody of tho loniii 
n d cl tMnMi of augpc Toipe — Odn Ob SmamK tlo SOO mnrks !o! tlie 
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their reUtiong ; and that widows alioiild be entitled to the 
nni^Bturbeil posseasion of their own inlieritance, of theii" 
mai'itagium, or the lands ^ven with them in marriage, and 
of their dower, or the third part of the free tenementa of 
their deoenBcd husband ; and that they shonld be permit^ 
ted to remaia smgle m long as they pleased, provided they 
gave security not to marry without the consent of then- lord*. 
3. CustODi had ^ven to the lord a right to esfict from 
his tenants an aid, or payment in money, in three eosea : 
as a preparation for the knighthood of his eldeat son, or 
for the marriage of his eldest daughter, or as a oontjibu- 
tion towards his own ransom, if he had the misfortune to 
be made prisoner. This right the chartei" confirmed, but 
at the same time esacted that the amount should be no' 
soTtabk, an espresaion which probaMy referred to a i^ffir- 
onoe of custom in different parts, but from its ambiguity 
opened the way to great esaotions on tlie part of the 
lord. In 1275 parliament put aa end to such uncei-tainty 
by declaring that no reasonahle aid could on any occasion 
exceed twenty ahiUinga for a knight's lee, or the same 
sum for one hundred shillings of land in soccage. The 
crown, however, refused to be bound by this act, and in 
1352 anothei act was passed, whteh phioed the king, with 
rospeft to reasonable aids, on the same footing with the 
mesne loids f But John and ha brother Richard had 
not bi-en contLUt with aids on the three legitimate ooca- 
siona They had often leiied them, and also scutageaj 
which hiYE been ahtady expI-uneJ J, on occasions of the 
waia in which they were engaged on the continent. To 
reheve the nation fiom thia buithen, the charter p 

"Msg Thar r > i '. T S t The BiC tor knight 
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that no such aida should thonoefortii lie leiied without the 
frevious consent of tiie tenants of the crown in coundl 
assembled. The members compoang tliis counci! were 
enumerated, namely, the orchbkhops, bishops, abbotS) 
eatla, and greater barons, who should be Bummoned per- 
sonally bj writ, and all tlie othel' tenants in chief of the 
crown, who should be aummoned generally by the sheriff. 
It was added, that the summons should be issued at least 
forty days beforehand ; tliat it should specify the time alid 
the place of meeting, and the uitended euhjedt of diacna- 
won ; and that, whenever all these particulars had been 
duly observed, the members who were absent should be 
bound by the determination of those who hiid been prea- 
ent*. The reader will observe that this was not a par- 
liament in the present sense of the worf. It eouHBted 
entirely of the king's tenants, and waa to bo convoked for 
the aole purpose of granting him a supply. The claiise, 
however, seemed to trench so deeply on the claims of the 
crown, that it waa expunged ftom the charter in the first 
y'ear of the next reign, and was never aftcrwai'ds i-estored, 
though it seldom happened tliat any sovereign ventured 
toTiolateit openly-f. 

4". Our liiugs seldom reraiJned for any length of lime 
stationary in one place ; and, as long as the courts of law 
foDowed the I'oyal person, muoh inconvtmieneo waa esperl- 
enoed both by suitora and witneaaea, who, on account of 
the several hearings frequently ^ven to the same cause, 
■were succesavely dragged to different, and often very dia- 
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tant parts of the kingdiim. Jloncu it h^l happened, that 
during the two last reigns a benoh cif jusljoes had been 
established at Weatminster to decide nauses between party 
and party ; and this institution was now oonErmed hy the 
eliM^, which enacted that " common pleaa should no 
" longer folbw the person of the. king, but be held in 
" some certwn place," By this clause the king's court, 
and the court of oxohequer, which still accompanied the 
sovereign, were oonfined to the cogaba.'ace of orimina! mat- 
ters, and of causes regarding the revenue ; and the court 
which sat at Westminster, fiora healing those causes, in 
which both the parties were subjects, obtwned the name, 
which it still beirg, of the court of common pleaa *. 

5. For the bfltter adminiatratioa of justice, the king 
granted that no man should be made judge, constable, 
sheriif, or bailiff, unless he were auffieienfly versed in the 
law ; that no aheiiff, constable, coroner, or bailiff, should 
hold pleas of the crown , that no bailiff should on his 
own assertion, and -viithout the evidence of witnesses, put 
any man on his hw , and that, as the itinerant justioea 
made their circuits at very distant and uncertain periods, 
two justices should be sent into every county four times 
in the year, who, with the aid of four knights to be 
chosen in the county courts, should hold assizes of darrein 
presentment, mort d'aneester, aud novel de^msin \. It 
is not improbable that the establishment of this new court 
gave a shook to the antdent inst'itufion of shire-motes, and 
wafl the origin of the present custom of assodaliog other 
persons in the eommiswon of the justices of asaae, 

6. j\ll these were useful proviwons ; those which fol- 
lowed were still more important. The iniquitous means 
by whioh our kings derived money from the proceedings in 
courts of law have been nodeed in the reign of Henry H. 
As a remedy John was compelled to ^gn the following 
article, — " We will not sell, we will not refuse, we will 

' Mas. Char, c 17. 

f Ibiil. 0. 45, 24- 33. 18, 19. BArreln preflentmeut noa & i-wogniUDo lo dis- 
cover who preaented the luat p^-suii ta t\\& ehurcL \ mivc d^adcdst«r, whether 

desa^Q, vlitther the olaTmaut hM h^na uujuacly dLfl's^Beil of hie treohnkl. 
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" not defei- I'iglit or justicu to any one '." TreoJiog in 
the footsteps of the most dospotio of Ms prodeeosaors, he 
had been accustomed to ari'est his vasaals on the mare 
euspiiaon of thdr hosiale btentjona, to compel them to 
give hostages foi- their fidelity, to imprison them, to bimish 
them, to rarage their lands, and to demoliah their castles. 
He now consented that " no freeman should be arcested, or 
" imprisoned, or disseised of his land, or outlawed, or 
" destroyed in any manner, nor should tlie king go upon 
" hhn, nor send upon him, but by the lawful judgment of 
" his peers, or by the lawof the land f." By this clause 
,the property and liberty of the subject were pi-otected 
against the tyranny and resentment of the monarch ; and 
in the same spirit of legislation the charter proceeds to 
enact, that earls and barons should be amerced by thwr 
peers only, and aooordmg to the nature of theii' offince ; 
that freemen should not he amerced heavily for a small 
fiiult, nor above measure for a gi-en.t timiagrfls^n, saving 

lielllsioryofHEllrjIl. 
;, BtS.&lJ. lntlioWa- 

irRlclinri, ami stout pail of liul of 
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fliwaja to tin; fifehdiiBr liiit freehdd, to tlw uiorohaEt IiU 
ma^handisej Mid to the liusbanOraan bis imploments of 
fcisbandry ; and that such auierciamcjita should be imposed 
by tJie oath of the good mea of the noigbbowhood *, 

7. The king elaiaied on all oooaeions the right of pi-e- 
emptJon. If timber were wanted for repaira, carriages 
&r convejaQce, or pronMOns for hhnsel^ his household, or 
his garriisons, thej were taken witbouttfei'emonyjffherovor 
they could be found ; and a teader, or promise of piij- 
ment, was made to the owner. It is easy to coacetre 
what hardships ware infliated, and what injuatipea commit- 
ted in the exerdse of this ulaim. As some alleviation, ib 
was enacted by the charter, that no constable or bailiff 
should take the co^n or go&ds of any person without mat- 
ing immediato pE.yiaent, unless ha obtained a recite fi'oia 
the fi-ee will of the owner ; nor em^oy the hoKies or carta 
of any feeman tu perform carriages without the conBout 
of the same freeman ; not cut down another p^bod's 
wood for the royal oaatlgs or othei' uses, without the per- 
Mission of him to whom the wood belonged f. 

8. Thebairoce, haviagsoBured their own rights, attended 
fo ilioae of the eaties and bnrgh9,'whioh had progressively 
risen in importance, and given thar sai in the present 
qnarrel. The charter oonflimed to the capital, and all 
other cities, burghs, towns, and searports, the enjoyment 
of their anoiMit iibertaes and free customs by land and 
water ; ordered the same weights and measures to be em- 
ployed in all parts of the reatm ; and granted to foreign 
merobanta the liberty to oome into Inland, to reside in 
it, to ti'avel through it, and to depart from it without es- 
aotion, according to right and nadent custom. The king, 
however, retained the power to arrest them in time of war, 
and to keep them in custody, as a measure of security, 
till it should be known in what manner the English mer- 
chants had been tj-eated in the enemy's country J. 

9. It Wiis moreover provided, that every freeman 
riiould have fiiU liberty to quit the kingdom and rctin-n 
to it, saving his aliegiiince, and unless it were ift time 

' c. n 21. I c S5. sa, 31. t c. IS. as. 41. 
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of war. Fi-um this literty were excepted prisoners, 
outlaws, and roerdiaiits from hostile states*. 

10. The royal ibresta were thapeoulira' property of tliB 
crown. They were govemeil by their own laws, ematiiit- 
ing from (be sole will of tho prince, anct thus formed so 
many separate iMal goverDBseiita in the very heart of the 
kingdom. That part oftlieir code wliieh had fwits object 
the pr^eri'ation of the deer was written in eliaraetera 
ofblood. To till " the king's venison," as it wag called, 
subjected the offender to the loss of his life or members. 
Other laws, ostensibly intended for the preservation of 
the fiiresta, but in reality for the profit of the king and 
his ofReers, erested a multitude of offences, most op- 
pressive and harassing to all who lived ou tlierbordei-s, 
or possessed property within the precincts of these in- 
clo.sures. The chwter professed to remedy some of the 
grievances wliich have been mentioned. It threw open 
all forests that had been lastde since the commencement 
of the king's reign, and appointed twelve knights to 
be chosen in the court of each county ; empowered them 
to inquire upon oath into all evil customs of forests and 
warrens, foresters sndwarreners; and authorised them 
to abolish such customs within forty days, provided notice 
were previously given to the king or his justiciary ■^. 

II, Had the charter stopped here, the relief which it 
was meant to afford would, in a great measure, have 
been confined to the immediate tenants of the crown. 
The great body of freemen was composed of the sub- 
vassals of these tenants, who had suffered from the 
tyranny of their lords the same oppressions which the 
lords had suffered from flie tyranny of tlie sovereign. 
As they had shared in the enterprise, they might justly 
expect to share in its advantages ; and in their favour & 
clause was inserted, providing, " that every liberty and 
" custom which the king had granted to his tenants, aa 
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*• far as concerned him, should be observed Ly the clei'gy 
" and laity towards their tenants, as far aa eoncemed 
" them." The villeins and slaves, the most numerous 
class, in the kingdom, were not mentioned. They, of 
course, could have no claim to participate in the pri- 
vileges of freemen *. 

13. To these articles others wore added of a tempo- 
rary nature. The king promised to restore the hostages 
and charters which he had obtained from the barona ; 
to make full restitution to evei7 man, English or Welsh, 
who could prove that he had been dispossessed of his 
lands, casUes, hberiies, or rights, without the legal 
judgmeat of his peers; to remit all fines and amercia- 
ments made unjustly and agwnst law ; to give back to 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales, his son and hostages; and 
to act towards Alexander, king of Scats, with respect 
to the restoratiotL of his sisters and hostages, and his 
liberties and rights, in the same manner as he should 
act towards his other barons of England, unless it ought 
to be otherwise, accoi-ding to the charters which he had 
received from William, the father and predecessor of 
Alexander; and in these points to be guided by the 
decision of the peers of the Scottish prince in the king's 

Such were the chief provisions of the great charter, 
which for centuries was considered as tho palladium of 
our national freedom. Moat of them expired with that 
system for which they were calculated. But at the time 
they were higUy useful. They checked tho most gall- 
ing abuses of feudal superioiity; they gave a now tone 
to English legislation; they jiislified resislance to tlie 
encroachments of despotism ; aiid, in subsequent strag- 
gles with the crown, pointed to determinate objects 
tJie efforts of the nation. By our kings, who considered 
the charter as wrung from them by the strong grar.p of ne- 
Cfissity, theywereperpetiially evaded: by tlie people, who 
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deeiHod them the expression of their jost rights, tliey 
were as often and imperiously reclaimed. It required 
no less than thirty-eight successive ratifications to 
give them in effect tlie full force of law*, a sufficient 
proof how mnch Ihey were abhorred by the sovereign, 
and how highly they were prized by the nation. 
°^ During this transaction John had shown himself a 
' perfect master in the art of dissimulation. He assumed 
an air of cheerfulness: he spoke with courtesy and 
kindness to the barons; he promised the most prompt 
and faithful execution of all his engagements. Writs 
wore immediately issued to the sherifls, fo assemble the 
courts of the counties, to read publicly the contents of 
the charter, to proceed to the election of the twelve 
knights to inquire into abuses, and to receive from all 
freemen the oath of obedience to the twenty-five barons 
appointed conservators of the public liberties -h But as 
soon as the assembly was dissolved, he threw off the 
mask. In a paroxysm of rage he cursed the day of his 
birth, gnashed his teeth, rolled his eyes, gnawed sticks 
and straws, and acted idl the ftealcs of a madman. But 
from this frenzy he was awakened by the officiousueas 
of his advisers, who urged him not to waste his time in 
useless exhibitions of passion, bnt to assist in devising 
the most speedy means of revenge. The result of their 
counsels was the immediate departure of two deputa- 
tions lo the continent. The one was charged to tra- 
verse Flanders, Pioardy, Poitou, and Guienne, and to 
hke at any price adventurers to fight under the royaj 
standard ; the other hastened to Rome to implore in the 
king's defence the powerM interposition of Innocent, 
and to represent every concession extorted from the 
vassal as an insult offered to the authorilj of his lord, 
the pontiff t. 

* The eharlernu ratified 6b. times IjyHeaiyllL, thrice by Eawora I., flf. 
teen tjmcB by Eawarain., but times by Ridiard II., sis Mmes by Hcnrj IV., 
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The biLTims linil left Ruiiiiymeail in triumph; and, to 
celebrate Ihe fall of the rlaspol, liad appointed a tounia- 
raeut to be fought at Stamford on the second of July. 
But their joy was soon clouded with suspicion. John 
had eluded the restoration of their lands by pro- 
mising to do them justice in his court on a certain day : 
now it was ascertained that he had ordered all his ■ 
castles to be provisioned and fortified ; and information 
ivaa received of a plot to surprise the capital during their 
absence at Stamford. To defeat the latter, the time 
appointed for the tournament was postponed and tne 
place was removed nearer to London'" To p-ove the 
king's sincerity, a deputation waited o 1 m at W 
Chester. He laughed at their suspic o s s o e tl t 
they were unfounded, and offe.-ed to haste tl e exe 
tion of the charter iu any manner wh ol si ould be 
suggeated by the archbishop. Wi ta had ah^ady juna 
been issued to the twelve eommissione -a elected n 7 
each county, charging them to enter nto ]J0ssess on of 
the lands, tenements, and chattels of all j e so s who 
had hitherto refused to take the oath to the f ve ty five 
conservators ; at the expiration of a f t lit u leas 
they had then obeyed the formal" oide to sell the 
chattels for the benefit of the fund for the exped t on to 
the Holy land ; and afterwards to reta n j ssess o of 
the hinds and tenements so long as the o ne s sho Id 
persist in their obstinacy t. John in 1 is turn lequ e 1 
that, suice they had promised to give h n anj secui ty 
which he might demand, excepting the castles and 
hostages, tliey should now severally sub er be cha te s 
deslarii^ that they were bound by oath and 1 omage to 
be true to him against all manner of me i d to de 
fend his rights and the rights of his he rs to the crown 
They refused ; and the archbishop, with several pre- 
lates, gave a solemn attestation of their refusal %. 

• Apu.lPatis, S32. N«v Eym. (. 134. 

+ Apiirt Tiri..ly, ii. Apu. K(^ 119 p. 160. New Bjm. 1. 131. 
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J"'y Another interview took place at O^fortl, and llic pa\~ 
20. ties separiital still muco dissatisfied willi fiatli othei' *. 
Tlie kiii'^ wlio sought to gain time, appointed a tiiii'd 
cranferenco fo be held in (he loat week of August, which 
proved as fruitless as the preccding.t. He did not 
Sept. attend personally, hut repaired to Kent, to meet 
1. the foi'eiga aUxlliariea who had accepted hia oflers, 
They repeatedly arrived in great numbers, either needy 
adventurers, who, in hopes of new settlements, had 
brought with them their wives and families ; or soldiers 
by profession, who had been accustemed to sell their 
hlood to the highest bidder. The barons were alarmed ; 
and, though they had long hesitated to recommence 
Oct. hostilitie', oidei-ed William IJ'Albinoy to take forcible 
possession of the castle of Rochester, which had been 
put by the king into the hands of Langton as a pledge 
of his sincerity. It was without provisions or enfrinea of 
war ; ajid before D'Albiney could procure a suffir.ient 
Oct. supply of either, was surrounded by John with his 
mercenaries. Though the barons marched out of Lon- 
don, they did not venture to face the royal army ; and 
the castle was repeatedly assailed, and as obstinately 
defended during the space of seven weeks. When the 
sappers had thrown down part of tlie outer wail, the 
garrison withdrew into the keep. By means of amine 
one of the angles was shattered. John urged his men 
t f h " ! ugh h b h b ry as- 

d hosandhmdf kng 
■w mb by a n d sapp n m ta. 

Tan a bd h b aay b g d; 
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and when D'Albiney and hia companions tad consumed 
their last meal, suddenly opening the gate, they thi'ew 
themselves on the royal mercy, John ordered them all Nov. 
to he hanged: but Sasivery de Mauleon opposed the 30. 
cruel mandate, on the ground that his own ofBcers 
would be exposed to the danger of retaliation. With 
difficulty an order was extorted from the tyrant to con- 
fine the knifchts in different castles ; their followers were 
i&tributed as presents among his retainera *. 

While the king was employed in the siege of Roches- 
ter he received the pleasing intelligence, that accord- 
ing to his request the charter had bee>i annulled by the 
pontiff. Innocent, enumeratii^ the giounds of his 
judgment, insists strongly on the violence employed by 
the bacons. If they really felt themselves aggrieved, 
they ought, he observes, to have accepted the offer of 
redress by due course of law. They had preferred, how- 
ever, to break the oath of fealty, which they had taken, Aug. 
and had appointed themselves judges to sit upon their ^'i- 
lord. They knew moreovnr that John liad enrolled 
himself among the crusaders ; and yet they had not 
scrupled to violate the privileges which all Christian 
nations had granted to the chimFJons of the cross. 
Lastly, England was become the fief of the holy see ; 
and they could nut be ignorant that if the king had the 
will, he had not at least the power, to give away the 
rights of the ci-own without the consent of his feudal 
superior. He was thei-efore bound to annul the con- 
cessions which had been extorted fi'om John, as liaviag 
been obtained in contempt of the holy see, to the degra- 
dation of royalty, to the disgrace of the nation, and to 
the impodiment of the crusade. At the same time he 
wrote to the hai-ons, restating these reasons, exhorting Aug. 
tbero to submit, requesting them to lay tlieir claims 25. 
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before liiin in the council to bo held at Rumo ; and pro- 
mising that be would induce the kini; to eiinsent to 
whatever mig'ht be deemed just or reasoniible, lo tate 
care that all grievances should be abolished, that the 
crown should he content with its just rights, and the 
clergy and people should enjoy their ancient liberties *. 
Finding that his exhortations and his promises were 
equaliy fruitless, he ordered Langton to excommunicate 
the disobedient ; but that prelate refused; in punish- 
ment ho was suspended from the exercise of the archi- 
episcopal functions; nor could he, though he attended 
the council at Rome, molliiy the pontiff, or recover the 
exercise of his authority. Anotlier sentence of excom- 
IJer, munication was then fulminated, in which the chiefs 
16. of the confederates were mentioned by name, and the 
city of London was laid under an interdict. Both cen- 
sures were equally despised. They had been obtained, 
so the partisans of the baiona argued, o« false sugges- 
tions, and for objects not within the jurisdiction of the 
pontilf. He had no right to interfere in temporal con- 
cerns ; the control of ecclesiastical matters only had 
been intrusted by Christ to Peter and Peter's suc- 

John had by tliis time assumed a decided superiority, 
and resolved to wreak the whole weight of his vengeance 
on the heads of his enemies. At St. Alban's hedivided 
'™'|- his ai'my into two parts. The command of one was 
given to his brother the earl of Salisbury, with the task 
of spreading devastation over flie counties of Essex, 
Hertford, Middlesex, Cambridge, Ely, and Hunting- 
don. He placed himself at the head of the other, and 
directed his march towards the north. 

Alexander, the young king of Seoiland, had not been 
leas anxious than the English barons to escape from 

* Oym, I. 203, MS. Paris a23-S35. 

f llyni. i. ai3. 211i2ia Heir BjEl. 1, ISO. Wendovur, 340. Par. aaj, 
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theyokeof the tyrant: but he required mid obtained 
from them the cession ofNorthumherland,Cumherlaud, 
and Westniorolantl, as the price of his oo-operatioii. In 
October he crossed the borders, invested the castle of Oct. 
Norham, and rece.ived at Felton the homage and fealty "■ 
of the inhabitants of Northumberland*. As John ad- Oct. 
vanced, Iwo powerful barons, Gilbert Fitz-R«inforth, 22. 
and John, constable of Chester, were admitted to the 
royal ihvour: but they first gave him hostages from - 
their own families ana the families of their principal 
retainers, and suhsci-ihed charters by which they hound 
themselves to serve him during life ; promised neither 
lo keep the oaths which they had taken to his enemies, 
nor to require the execution of the charter; and sub- 
mitted to the penalty of perpetual disherison, if they 
should ever violate these engagements ■^. But the other 
barons, the moment the king entered Yovkshire, setttug a. d. 
flre to their stacks and houses, fled into Scotland, and 1-16. 
at Melrcse did homage to Alexander, who at the ^"■ 
approach of the royal ai'my had raised the siege of Nor- j^^^ 
liam. Never, we are told, since the extei-minating ii- 
expedition of the first 'WilHam, had these provinces been 
exposed to each horrors, as they now experienced from 
the vengeance of the king of England. He himself 
nave the example, and with his own hands set fire in 
the morning to Ihe house in which he had rested the 
last night. The castles, towns, and villages, were given 
to the flames. The monk of Melrose confines his de- 
scription to tlie neighbourhood of his own monastejy, Jan. 
wliere, within the apaceof eight days, Morpeth, Mitford, M6- 
Alnwick, Wark, and Roxburgh, were entirely con- 
sumed. John declared tliat he would unkennel the 
ynung fox, alluding to the ruddy complexion of Alex- 
ander, and his recent attempt to acquire Northumber- 
'la.id : the king's foreign mercenaries pursued him into 
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the neighlioiii'hood of Edinburgh ; and in tl.iir return 
^an- they gratified the resentment of their master by reduc- 
3I_ iagto ashes the towns of Haddington.Dunbar.and Ber- 
wick. But it was not with the towns only that Uie king 
warred ; the iniserahle inhabitants were abandoned to 
the cruelty of his rapacious followers, without respect of 
age or sex, rank or profession. The tortures which 
they suffered are t«o shocking to be related. Whoever 
possessed any thing was compelled to deliver all for his 
ransom. Of those w^o had nothing, many perished 
under the hands of the torturers ; some by fallacious 
promises purchased a short respite to be succeeded by 
more exquisite torments. Nor were the plunderers in 
the south, if we may believe the monk of St. Alban's, 
behind their fellows in cruelty and rapacity. Wherever 
tlie i-oyal forces could penetrate, the inhabitants fled to 
the forests and mountains ; the laboui-s of agriciilturo 
*vei-e suspended ; and the only markets were held in the 
churchyards, wh h th y i d ll 1 1 f 

sanctuary, were g lly b t t 1 j ] f d U 

the marauders *i 

From the wall f *h p tal Ih b bol 11 tl 

devastation of tli t ) b t d d t 1 I 

attempt against ti h d f d t h f 11 i 

the royal standa d I tl th t ll 1 

remained in thei 1 d y h th 1 d 1 d 

been ra a^ d d th w th 1 b 1 ty 1 1 t 
nothing t ll d h d bee g ted f to th 

ehiafe of ti f f, M y 1 J w n t 

ansioQs d b t d m 1 1 m t t 
suited d 1 t t 1 e-i 1 d ai d 
resolves 1 11 as last eo t w 

determin d to fF th t L 

of the king of Fra H was lb d t 

Plantagienet by hi m rr w tl Ih 
and it was presum d tl t th tn 
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to beat arms against the aon ami heir of their natuml 
Bovere^n. To Uie ambition of Louis no olFer could have 
been more acceptable ; but, unwilling to teust liiin.self 
to the doubtful faith of the baroaa, he demanded and 
received twenty-four hostages, sons of the noblest 
families in England. A fleet, carrying a nuuieroua 
band of French knights, soon ascended the Thames; 
and a letter from Louis assured tbe confederates that 
be would visit them at Easter with a powerful army. 
■ It chanced that the legate Gualo, or Walter, cardinal of 
St. Martin's, was passing through France on his way 
to the British isles. He determined to prevent, if it wore 
possible, an expedition so hostile t« the views of the 
pontiff; and finding that bis solicitatioas were disre- 
garded, forbade, under the penalty of excommunication, 
either father or son to invade a kingdom which was a 
flef of the holy see. Philip affected to hesitate; but April 
Louis hastily turning towards him, said ; " I am your 26. 
" liege man. Sir, for the fees which you have given me ; 
" but with the kingdom of England you can have no 
" concern ; and I put it to the judgment of ray peers, 
" whether you ought to prevent me from obtaining a 
** crown, lo which in right of my wife I can show a law- 
" ful title." Without waiting for an answer, he departed, 
and ordered his retainers to rendezvous at Calais *. 

The reader has probably been startled at the raentidn 
of this unexpected right. He will soon learn the argil- 
luents by which it was supported, ai^uraents so weals, 
that they were probably advanced Ibr the sole purpose 
of gaining time. The agents of Louis arrived at Rome, 
were introduced to the pontiff, and assured him that 
their master was an obedient son of the church ; that 
he had not undertaken the expedition to carry assistance 
tfl the excommunicated barons, but solely to assert the 
tiHe of bis wife Blanche to the crown of England. This 
title they asserted to rest on tiie gi'ound that John was 

• Palis, S3e, v;osl.276. 
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not. king is)- right: for, 1°. he hsd been attainted of 
irenson ia the court of his brothei- Richard, and there- 
fbra was iiwapable by law of ascending the throne ; and, 
a*. !io had been found guilty of felony and murder by 
(lis peers in the court of his lord the king^ of France, 
andhadof consequence forfeited the crown, even in the 
Bupposition of hia having previously possessed a juat 
title to it. Innocent smiled at these arguments, and 
requesfed to know how Blanche came to be the nest 
heir ? Where were tlie children of John, or his nephew 
Oiho, or the mother, the brother, and the elder sister of 
Blanche ? To thia question it was replied that the chil- 
dren of John were born after his condemnation, and 
could claim no right with which tlieir father was not 
invested at the time of their birth : that neither could 
the issue of Geoifroy, duke of Bretagne, nor of Matilda, 
duchess of Saxony, possess any title, because that 
prince and princess were both dead when sentence was 
\iassed on their brothei-. But the queen of Castile was 
then living, and therefore became the true heir ; and 
Blanche, though she was not the eldest of her childcen 
had a right, as long as the nearer heirs were silent, to 
put in her claim. Louis certainly meant to conquer 
Ihe Englisi) ei-own; hut if any other person should 
come forward, and show a better right, he was willing 
(hut justice should he done. Such reasoning might 
amuse, it could not satisiy the mind of the pontiifl He 
wiuted however till ho had received dispatdies from the 
legate, and then solemnly excommunicated Louis and 
his abettors. Soon afterwards he commanded the arch- 
bishop of Sens to fulminate a similar sentence againet 
Pliilip : hut tlw French bishops, in a Synod at Melun, 
resolved to disregard the papal mandate, on tho ground 
that the pope had not been truly informed. That Inno- 
cent would have launched his anathemas against their 
disobedience cannot be doubted ; but in a few weeks that 
July active and fearless pontiff expired- his death suspend jd 
Ifi- all ecclesiastical proceedings at Rome ; and John saw 
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himself deprived of his most powerful friend at a mo- 
ment when he steed in the greatest need of his proteo- 

-Vt tire appointed time Louis departed from Calais with j^. 
a fleet of sis hundred and eiglrty sail. The weather jg. 
was stormy, and dispersed the ships ; many were taken 
by the mariners of the cinque porta ; and John wtth a 
numerous army lay in the vieinity of Dover. But his May 
heart failed bim at the approach of the enemy: he ^^• 
feai.ed that his mercenaries might desei-t: decamped^ 
on a sudden, and ravaging the country as he passed, 27, 
retired through Winehester to Bristol, where he was July 
joined by the legate. The Fteneb p.mee, bavmg 19. 
waited three days for the stiiggler., bindod at Saird-My 
wieh, besieged and rednced the castle of Rnehestcr, aird 
hastened his march to the capital. He was received mj„„a 
precession by the barons and eitims, arid conducted to 3. 
St Paul's, where, alter he had made bis prayer be 
nceived the homage of his new subjects, and took a 
solemn oath to govern tbcm by good laws, to protect 
them against their- enemies, and to reinstate thomtr 
., .,_ ^°^ ,i„i.t„ nnd nnssesslona*. Bv lus altabrlit; 



Lenis charmed the natives, and won then- conldeiice by 
.ppolntlng Simon Langtcn, the brother of the primate, 
to the ofllee of chancellor. The campaign was epencd j„„, 
with the fairest promise of future sueces.. All the 14. 
counties in the neighbourhood el the capital submrtted : 
ZZZ of lineolnshire and Yorksbn-e, with the king 
of Scots, declared in his favour : the foreigners who had 

. p,»,,.>7- cir... »...w7i . !■ 1]- "," B'r,';Si;;''s 
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hitherto- swelled the army of John began, with the 
exceptionof the natives of Gascony, either to join his 
standard, or to return to their homes ; and at his sum- 
mons several of the royal barons, perhaps through fear 
of his power, perhaps with the view of spreading dis- 
affection smong his adherents*, hastened to do hitn 
homage and to swear fealty. Still the spirits of John 
were upheld by the arrival of Gualo, who fought most 
manfully with his spiritual weapons, and by the know- 
ledge tiiat, if his rival had gained possession of the open 
oounti-y, yet every fortress of importance was garrisoned 
July ^y ^^ °^^ troops. To reduce these fortresses was the 
25, next objoet of the confederates. Louis besieged the 
castle of Dover ; the bai'ons, under the earl of Nevevs, 
that of Windsor. Tlie prince had received from his 
father a militaiy engine of the most formidable descrip- 
tion, called the raal-voisin, or had neighbour, with which 
he expected to make a breach ia th w 11 B t II 
garrison kept him at too great a distan mp 11 d 1 m 
to turn the siege into a. blockade, nd mpl j d h m 
Aug. tliis useless project during the sp f f m th 

8. The tediousness of the sioge was p rt lly 1 d bj 
theatrivalof a royal vassal, Alexa 1 k g t S ta, 
who, in consequence of a summons t th t pu po ft 
the reduction of Carlisle, marched through the heart of 
the kingdom within sight of John, visited Louis at 
Dover, obtained a confinnation of the cession made to 
him by the barons, did homage in London, and returned 
to his own country without molestation t. 

While his enemies lay before the two castles, the king 
had improved the opportunity to pillage their estates, 
and intercept their supplies. He was at Wallingford, 
when the barons, by the persuasion of the eail of Nevers^ 

of Scot App! Nu.'ae. ' ' "'" "'' ' ■ '" ''""" ' "''''it'i"i''iicE 
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11 !i Liiii tliey afierwards chained with perfidy, undertook 
to surprise hiin. They raised the siege, and marched 
rapidly to Cambridge : but the king, anticipating their Sept. 
object, had already |jassed through that city, and retired 16. 
as far as Stamford, Foiled in this attempt, they returned 
to join Louis tit Dover, while John reduced Lincoln, 
end again distributed among his followers the lands ^IP^- 
belonging to tlie confederates. The royal cause began 
to assume a More promising aspect. The two last 
monlha had been wasted in idleness by the French 
pimce ; the men of the cinque potts perpetually inter- 
cepted his supplies from France ; associations against 
him had been formed in Hampshire, Sussex, Surrey, 
and Kent ; and John, to invigorate the efforts of his 
friends, had not been sparing of promises to enlarge the 
privileges of those who were free, and to bestow liberty 
and rights on those who were not*. Louis, ty grants 
to his own countrymen, particularly of the earldom of 
Winchester to the count de Nevers, and of that of Lin- 
coln to Gilbert de Gand, had alarmed the English 
barons ■(■; and it was whispered that the yiscouut de 
IHelun had confessed on his death-bed that he had 
Bworn with the prince and fifteen others to treat the 
natives os men whose perfidy to their late was oa 
eai'nest of future perfidy to their new sovereign J. They 
became jealous of their allies: several haronsand knights 
actually joined, and forty others on the promise of 
pardon offered to join, the royal standard |t. The king 
returned from Lincoln through Grimsby and Spalding to Oct. 
Lynn, a town strongly attached to his interests, and the 2. 
general depot for his supplies and treasures. Thence "^ 
be marched to Wiabeaoh, and resolved to proceed athwai't 

■Kym. i. S14. ltotPnl.!at. 
JiyiB,2M. DUUS1.7B. 
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Oi:l. tin: Wash frum the Cross Keys to Fossdike. The army 
hatl already reached the land ; but looking back, John 

Oct, beheld a long train of waggons and sumpter-Iioraes, 
^'*- which carviedhis jewels, insignia, andmoney, swallowed 
up in a whirlpool, caused by the afflux of the tide and 
the current of the Welland. With a heavy heart he 
proceeded to the Cistercian convent of Swineshead, 
where fatigue, or anxiety, or poison, or a siu'feit (for all 
these causes are mentioned) * threw him into a danger- 
ous fever. He set out, however, in the morning; but 
mas obliged to exchange his horse for a litter, and waa 
conveyed with diflicully to the castle of Sleaford. There 

f. he passed the night, and dictated a letter to the new 

]5 pope Honorius III recommeidng n the most ei nest 
terras the interests of h s cl Idren to tl e protecho of 

Oci, that pontifft. The next dij conducted h m to 1 e 

16' castle of Newark wl ere sens hie of 1 is ap[ roach ni( 
fate, he sent fo a oonfesso appontel 1 s eldest nn 
Henty to succeed h n a d e\ee ted a si ort 1! Lj 
which he left the d sposal of ! s prope ty to tl e Is 
tion of certain trustees, and his body to be buried at 
Worcester, near the shrine of St Wulataii. He expired 

Oct. three days later, in the forty-ninth year of his a.e, and 
19. the seventeenth of his reign J. 

When Ghaldus delineated the characters of the f.iiir 
sons ofHeni7, John had already debased lira fticultiei. 
by excess and voluptuousness. The courtly eye of the 
preceptor could indeed discover the germ of fiitoie ex- 
cellence in his pupil||: but history has recoided only 
his vices: his virtues, if such a monster could pos-ess 
virtues, were unseen or forgotten. He stands bcfiiio 
us polluted with meanness, cruelty, perjury, and mu ■ 
der; uniting with an ambition, which rushed through 
every crime to the attainment of its object, a pusiliaci- 



J PdriH, 341 Vest 276. 
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mity which often, at the sole appearance of opposition, 
sank into despondency. Arrogant in prosperity, abjeet 
in adversity, he neitber conciliated affection in the one, 
RW excited esteem in tiie otlier. His dissimulation was 
so well known, that it seldom deceived; hia habii of 
suspicion served to multiply his enemies ; and the know- 
ledge of his vindictive temper contributed to keep opea 
tie breach between him and those who had incurred 
his displeasure. Seldom perhaps was there a prince 
with a heart more callous to the suggestions of pity. 
Of his captives many never returned ftom their dun- 
geons, If they sHEvived theic tortures, they were left to 
perish ty fauune. He could even affect to be witty at 
the expense of his victims. When Geoffrey, archdeacon 
of Norwich, a faitlif al sen-ant, had retired from his seat 
at the eschequer on aceount of the interdict, the king 
ordered him to be arrested, and sent him a cope of lead 
to keep him warm in his prison. The cope was a large 
mantle, covering the body from the shoulders to the feet, 
and worn by clergymen during the serviee. "Wrapped 
in this ponderous habit, with his head only at liberty, 
the nhappy man remained without food or aasistancs 
till 1 e expired*. On another occasion he demanded a 
pies>e t often thousand marks from an opulent Jew at 
Br stol and ordered one of his teeth to be dvawn every 
mor ni> 1 11 he should pay the money. Tlie Jew was 
obstnitQ The executioners began with his double 
teeth He sutfered the loss of seven ; but on the eighth 
day solic ted a respite, snd gave seeuuiy for *be pay- 
ment (■ 

Jo! n was not less reprehensible as a husband tiian 
he was as a monarch. While Louis tool from him his 
provinces on the continent, he had consoled himself for 
the loss in the company of his beautiful biiAe but h« 
soon abandoned her to revert to his foimei habits. The 
licentiousness of his amours is leckoned b> every 
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ancient writer among the principal causes of tlio aliena- 
tion of his barons, many of whom Imd to lament and 
revenge the disgrace of a wife, or daughter, or sister 
Isabella, to punish the infidelity, imitated the conduct 
of her husband. But John was not to be insulted with 
impunity. He hanged her gallants over her bed *. She 
bare him three sons, Henry, Richard, and Edmund; 
and three daughters, Jane, Eleanor, and laahella. His 
illegitimate children were numerous. Nine sons and 
one daughter ore mentioned by historians. 



patent mill as ^attj vbiiili, as Mr. Hardy efnarvai, (Hal. Fat. xiv.) may 
show that Bhe had lut (he coaHdenoe of tlia king. Theodoilii Tyes fi 
ordered to go with her to Oloiuater.aiid tokesp nrgiurl bar (aaetw^tla) 
in thecbaiab«<iiThloht!igprL]ii»Hlosii was nurwd. Sot. Pat. IH. 
Sat in tbe Beeompati^ag order to Iha Bhariff there Is natbitis lo Jnatlfy 
the luiplolDii that ihs wu a priaoner. Hs li to rsnire ttaen and lake 
BuethatlheqiieenbeliilbsfbimberBlnaaynientioBed. Bat CUna. laD. 
It HpiKan to me, ttotu B diligent (nnpariHiii dT flia datei to liia entclas on 
AeTt^.thitthahui&ulMwaaalvaTiaalmieliiiek, and nuning fism 
snai]1acstOBBiitheE,)aordsi to apire ttie queen the tatinw of aimm- 
paajing bim, uBt har beSnehand uBdar Iha can (f TfaKKloric, Knd br 
mj itagag (per rifionabihii dietni. &ot. Claug. 177) to some oaOe In 
which ha might again meet ber. Whan be iraiit to Pranee in 1314 bs 
leit ber nnder Iha sue af tbe Bbbol of BenuUeu, aent fic her to Foltou, 
Qua. 18,) and ob hii ratuni to EoBland, (OoL IE,) took her irith bim to 
WriUlB in Eaiat Thonoo CNorTa) Theodorio ttm ordand to BccompanT 
her to Ghmcrster, >e la already manUoned, There the kbig jaltied Uiem 
eeon allarwsrds. Fma Otoueaatsr she vent to Winchealar, lo Marl- 
bcrog^ aad la Brlitol, alvaya bl the oomvany of Tbeodorlo, and woi at 
all thBBBphicea oecadonBlly visited hy bar' bneband. Tbe Gatmiin, irbo 
nastbeklDg'BnKHtbitlRiato fimmrite, may have been a apy on her con- 
duet ; hnl he aWaya sppeara la tiwis dociimenta u tha chiaf OBIair in 
her aemee. Be gives directioni Kir lowns tbc her and her maids, oiden 
neceaaaiiai tor her household, and rPMices money S>i Im- iiac. Per Kot. 
Pal. 117. 136. IBS. Rot.ClanB. a38.a«,286. 
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LonUIX...!! 



CoronaUoD of Heni-y— DoparlHre of Louis— RivtlsWp nf the Minislsrs— 
Fail ofHubeit Ae Burgli— nispntes with ScoHainl— WiUi Walea— Willi 
Fran™— PupBlclaiiBa—T^nngcs—PraviaMna—AcgcpUnseof the crown 

Henry of Winchester had just completed his lenl]! 
year, when he found himself, by the sudden death of his 
father, in possession of the title, but with little of the 
power, of a king. In (he capital and the opulent pro- 
vinces of the south Louis reigned almost without an op- 
ponent; in the other counties his partisans were the 
more active, and his cause the more popular ; and on 
the west and north the princes of Wales and the king of 
Scotland had acknowledged his authorily, and become 
His vassals. Still the son of Jqhn could depend on the 
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swortiH of Ihe Tjisi'ons aral Cjreigiiers, who had remained 
feithful to Ills father, on the powerful protection of the 
holy see, on the wavering disposition of the natives who 
adhered to his rival, and on the pity which would na- 
■■ turally be excited by his youth and innocence. On the 
'■ tenth day after the decease of tlie late monarch he was 
led to the abbey church of Gloucester ; and having taken 
the oath usually administered to the English kings, and 
sworn fealty to pope Honorius, was crowned by the legate 
Gualo, and the bishopsof Winchester, Exeter.andBath; 
who placed on his temples a plain circle of gold in lieu 
of the crown, which had been lost with the rest of the 
royal treasures. The next day a proclamation was issued, 
in which the new king, lamenting the dissensitai be- 
tween his felher and the Iiorons, a dissension which he 
should for ever disraiss from his memory, promised lo 
all his Bubjocts a full amnesty for the past, and their 
lawful liberties for the future ; required the tenants of 
the crown to do homage and swear fealty to himself as 
thoir legitimate sovereign ; and forbade any pei-son ta 
appear in public during the next month without a white 
fillet ro lud the head n honour of 1 coro at on The 
care of 1 la person nas trusted to tl e earl of Pem- 
broke enri maishal w tl the t tie of gu d an of the 
k ngdom* , 
)v A great co ncd 1 ad bee sun moned to meet a 
i & tQ ght at B tol and as attc led by all the b 1 ops 
and abbots b) e ral e 1 anl b o nd bymaiy 
kn gl ts, who took the oath of alleg ance a 1 pe formed 
tl e feudal ce e nony of 1 mt^e B t ti e g eat object 
of the neet ng os to reeo e le the cla ms of the cromi 
tl thoso of the subject to sat sfy the den ands of the 
adverse barons, without trenching too deeply on the 
wyal prei'ogative. For this purpose the great charter 
was revised, and cut down froia sixty-one chapters to 
forty-two. l". Every clause of a teniporaiy nature, or 
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Which personaUy regarded the late liing and his oppo' 
nents, was Btruck out. 2°. Several clauses were omitted 
which appeared to bear hard on the ancient claims of 
the crown ; particularly those which related to the right 
of levying aids and scutages, and of convoking the great 
council; which abolished the abuses of forests and fo- 
resters, warrens and warrenera, sheriffs, bailiffs, and 
other royal officers ; which required notice to be given 
to the relations before the marriage of the heir; whicb. 
granted the liberty of egress out of, and ingi-ess into the 
kingdom ; and which allowed the goods of persons dying 
intestate to be divided among their relations after the 
payment of their just debts. But it was distinctly stated 
that these provisions had not been repealed. Their ope- 
ration was only suspended till they could be submitted 
to the consideration of a full assembly of the barons of 
both parties *. 3°. Some improvements were introduced. 
Tlie lord was forbidden to assume Ihe custody of tho per- 
son and lands of the heir till ho had received the homage 
of his ward; because, before that homage he was not 
bound to defend the interests of his vassal. All the pro- 
visions respooting wardships were extended to the cus- 
tody of vacant benefices, with this exception, that such 
custody should not be sold. The. rate at which carriages 
might be taken for the king's use was fixed t ; and some 
regulations were added respecting the payment of his 
debts. The ratification of the charter in this form was 
received with gratitude by the royalists : nor was it vio- 
lently condemned by their opponents, when they learned 
that the clauses which had been omitted were still re- 
served for future discussion J. 
If Louis had rejoiced at the death of John, he now 

•QufoqiiBflani cnplluls in priorp obnrla Bjalinsbantur, quffl gmvin si 
dobllabiUa vidchonlur. scilicrl iIk leiitBBllg plicuit lupradidia 

KKluisolBiagBnUbusoa esse III rBapHctn,qODttEqneplen1iia eonaUiiimlia. 
inlnii.. Ma(!.Ob.r.lHer,IlI.o,6l7^Chnttrf'LiberUB»,p 16. 

J 9?%™*'^ ''!"''' "f'''^ '''''"'''■'"'''' "'"'""'''*"'"l"'>f Henry. 
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diacoveied that the son would prove a more formidable 
tompetilflr than the father. The youth and innopence 
of Henry excited universal compassion. John indeed, 
it was said, had been a tyrant : but what crime had the 
prince committed, that he should forfeit iha crown, to 
which he was born ? His rival was a Frenchman, who 
daily betrayed an unjust partiality in ikvour of his rouu- 
trymen. Even now, while his success depended on the 
efforts of his English adherents, many a native saw with 
indignation the honours which he claimed as a ri|jht 
bestowed as a reward hy this foreign prince on his tbrei'in 
retainers. To aid such favourable impressions, and to 
foment the jealousy and discontent of their adversaries, 
became the policy of Gualo and Pembroke. To all who 
returned to their allegiance their former liberties were 
confirmed; tales of the arrogance of the French, and of 
their contempt ftr the natives, were indiistriously circu- 
lated ; the repoTl of a conspiracy against the chief of the 
Englishnobility was revived and believed; and the minds 
of men were awed and confounded by the weekly repeti- 
tion of the excommunication fulminated against Jjiuis 
and his adherents. Neither did the pontiff forget the 
interestsof his young vassal. By his letters he stimu- 
lated the zeal of the legate, and sought to awaken senti- 
ments of loyalty in the barons. To justify their rebellion, 
he observed, that they had formerly alleged the tyranny 
of John. But that plea must now be abandoned. The 
tyranny of John had perished with the tyrant ; and, if 
they persisted to oppose the succession of his son, they 
would prove that their former assertions were but pre- 
tences, and that they had been actuated by motives which 
they were ashamed lo avow *. By these means a revo- 
lution was gtntlually wrought in tlie public mind to the 
advanti^ of Henry; and the hoposof the royalists were 
cheered by the return of the eail of Salisbury and of 
several knights, who came to swear fealty to their native 

■ Ep. Honor. »irail Eajiwld 1. 233. 
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sovereign. Even William D'Albiiiuy, as soon as he had 
recovered his liberty hy the payment of six thousand 
marlis, unfurled the royal standard*. 

Louis had at last raised the siege of Dover, and, to 
conipeiiaafe himself for the loss of his time at the foot of 
tliat fortress, had taten the two castles of Hertford and jj^^ 
Bei'khamstead. Pembroke surrendered to him two 6. 
others as the price of a truce till the festival of Easter; aT>ee- 
suspension of hostilities equally useful to both parties. ^■ 
The French prince employed the interval to revisit the 
continent, and collect a numerous band of auxiliaries: 
the marshal profited by his absence to detach more of 
t!ie confederates from his interests. At the termination 
of the armistice hostilities recommenced with the siege 
of Montsorel by the royalists. To relieve the fortress, x. o, 
the confederate army, to the number of six hundred '217 
knights and twenty thousaiid men, marched from Lon- 'iP'"' 
don under the command of the count of Perche. Its 
route was marked by every kind of excess, particularly 
on the part of the foreign infentry, whose nakedness was 
clothed, and poverty enriched, at the expense of the na- 
tives. The royalists did not wait their approach ; and 
the confederates, instead of pursuing the fugitives, en- 
tered Lincoln amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, 
and besieged the castle, which was gallantly defended 
by a celebrated heroine, Niehola de Camville. Pem- 
broke immediafely summoned the tenants of the crown 
to meet him at Newark, and was able to number among 
his followers four hundred knights witli their esquires, 
two hundred and fifty cross-bowmen, and a numerous May 
body of infentry. Tlu:ee days were employed in mar- ■ 
shalling the army, and in performing the duties of reli- 
gion ; for the legate had given a religious character to 
the expedition. He exhorted the soldiers to fight for 
their God, their king, and their country ; excommuni- 
cated all their opponents ; and imf arted to the eombat- 
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atita the privileges usually granted to the orusaders. 
May They inarched from Newark in seven .divisions with 
^®- white crosses sewed on their breasts : die howmen kept 
a mile in advance, and the baggage a mile in the rear. 
This disposition deceived the confederates, who, taking 
the baggage for a second army, unwisely shut themselves 
up within the walls, and at the same time, by way of 
bravado, made a brisk assault on the castle. But the 
May bowmen, who had been admitted by a postern mto the 
'^- fortress, thinned with their arrows lie ranks of the a^ 
Bailants, and, by killing the horses of the knighta, laid 
them in thdr armour on the ground. The rest of the 
royalists wheeling round, burst open, after a sharp con- 
flict, the northern gate ; and at tlie same moment a sortie 
was made from the castle. Dismay and confusion now 
spread through the ranks of the barons. The most 
spirited, unable to withstand the torrent that rushed into 
the city were cai-riedhefore it- the crowd ran to the op- 
posite wrtal ; but the narrow and winding passage was 
soon choked, and the fugitives were compeUed to recoil 
on the pursuers. The meaner combatants met with no 
mercy: but litae noble blood was spilt by the victors, 
who, prompted by relationship or the hope of ransom, 
sought not to slay, but to capture their enemies. The 
eouat of Perche aloue lost his life. He fought m a church- 
yard, till his horse was killed ; and, when a voice called 
out to him to accept of quarter, he replied with an oath 
that he would never surrender to an English traitor. 
Irritated by the reproach, a soldier thrust his ^ke 
through the eye of the count's visor into his brain. The 
numtor of the captives amounted to three earls eleven 
barons, and four hundred knights. Two hundred others 
escaped by different roads to London: the foot soldiers, 
seeking to follow them, were massacred by the inha- 
bitentsofthe villages which lay m their route. 

This victory, which secured the crown on the head of 
the young king, was called in the quaint language o I he 
Zl "the Mv of Lincoln." There ^ere few ot the 
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eonquerore who were not enriched by it. An siHjn as re- 
Bistanee ceased, the city, which hail ljii\; been ihslin 
guished by its attachment to tlie Isaioiia. was irivmi up 
to pillage. Even the privileges of the churpliB! coidd 
not save them from the rapacity of the royalirtta. But 
the ikte of the women and children was more (leplutaUe. 
When tile gate was forced, they crowd, d fjr sceuhty 
into the boats on the river. Some sank under tlie 
weight; others were lost by mismanagement; aiid of 
the fugitives the greater part waa drowned *, 

The destruction of bis army eoaQned Louis wiihiii the 
walls of London ; wliere, though he had built up all the 
gates except one. and had compelled the citizens to renew 
their oaths of allegiance, he was perpetually alanaed with 
the discovery of conspiracies against him. His only hope 
rested on theesertionaof hiaconsort,Bl«noiieof Costila, 
who in person solicited aid fiom the moat powerful of 
the French nobles. At length an armament of eighty Aug. 
large Tessels, besides galleys and smaller ships, put lo ii4, 
sea fkim Calais under the command of the celebrated 
pirate Enst^e le Moine. To oppose this formidable 
iieet Hubert de Burgh, the justiciaiy, had collected forty 
eail fiom the cinque ports; but the disparity offeree was 
fio alarming, tliat several knights reftised to embark, 
under the pretence that they were not acquainted with 
the manner of naval engagements. Nor was Hubert 
himself unaware of the danger. Before his departure 
he received the saerament in private, and gave (he most 
positive orders that tlie caatle of Dover should not be 
surrendered to the enemy on any terms, not even to save 
his own life, in the event of his being made prisonei-, 
Tlie English were soon in sight of the French, sailed 
past tliem, as if then' object were to surprise Calais, and 
suddenly tacking, bore down in a line on their rear. The 
bowmen and archers began the engagement with a volley 
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of aiTows: as soon as the ships came in contact, they 
weve fastened togetlier with chains aiid hooks ; powder 
of quicldime was scattered in the air, that it might be 
carried by the wind into the eyea of the enemy ; and the 
Englisli, leaping on board with axes in their bands, ren- 
dered the ships unmanageable by cutting tlie rigging. 
The French, unaccustomed to this manner of fighting-, 
made but a feeble resistance; and only fifteen vessels 
out of the whole number escaped. One hundred and 
fifteen knights with llieir esquii'es, and more than eight 
hundred inferior officers were taken. Euslwe, who 
had secreted himself in the hold of his ship, offered a 
largo sum for liis ransom : but Richard Fitzi'oy, one of 
John's illegitimate children by a daughter of the earl 
Wwenne, spumed the proposal, and inslanlly struck oflf 
his head, wliicb was afterwards carried on a pole from 
town to town, as a proof of the victory *. 

With this fleet perished the hopes of Louis : who. on 
the approach of the royal aimy, sladly accepted the olTar 
of an accommodation made by the legato and the earl 
Gep. marshal. It was agreed that he should give back to the 
1 !■ English barons their fealty and bomafre, and then Henry 
should grant to them a full amnesty an their return to 
lieir allegiance ; that peace on similar lerms should be 
offered by Heniy to the king of Scots and the prince of 
Wales; and that arrangement should be made for (he 
dischai^e of debts, and the ransom and liberation of pri- 
soners of wart. This is what appears on the face of the 
instrument interchanged between the parties: but in 
addition, Henry paid to Louis the sum of ten thousand 
marks to enable hiro to discharge his debts ; and Louis 
made, so we are told, a promise to Henry, confirmed by 
oath, that on his accession to the French throne he wouid 
restore all the provinces which formerly belonged to 
Henry's father : a promise, which indeed was the most 
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that could be given by a prince not yet in possession, 
but which it was plain that he would not have the will, 
when he cMue uito possessioiij or, if he had the will, would 
not have the power, to execute'*. After the departure 
<rf Louis with his countrymen, the king of Scotland was 
tie first to take advantage of the pacification. He came Dej 
to tlie faith and service of the young king, and did his 19. 
devoir to him at Northampton t. Llewellyn after some a- a. 
hesitation followed his example, and did homage to hisj^lS 
sovereign lord at Worcester J. jl_ 

The departure of Louis secured the crown to Heiiiy:^^^ 
but the young king had not asingle relation to whom he j^j*, 
could recur for advice, or to whom he might intrust the 
care of bis interests. Even the queen mother, who by 
her misconduct had already forfeited the eonfldeuee of 
the nation, abandoned her son to hasten back to France, 
and marry her former lover, the count of La Marche, 
But Honorius, as feudal superior, declared himself the 
guardian of the orphan, and commanded Gualo to reside 
near his person, watch over his safely, and protect hia 
just rights. The legate dischatged his ti-ustwith fidelity, 
and found in the earl marshal a coadjutor actuated by 
the same zeal, and concurring in the same sentiments. 
The itinerant justices wereordered to summon all knights 
and freemen to their courts, and to administer to them 
an oath, that they would keep the king's peace, observe 
the good laws and rightful customs of the realm, and at 
command of the king and council assemble and oppose 
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the enemies of the king and kingdom '. ITio chai-ter 
was again eoiifirraed, but \vith additional altotations. It 
was provided that the widow should have fov heir dower 
the third part of all the lands which had belonged to 
her hushand during the coverture, unless she had been 
endowed with asmaUerportioii at the doorof the church; 
that no fteeman should lawfully aliene so much of his 
land, as lo render himself incapable of performing hU 
services to the lord of the fee ; and, as a check on aliena- 
tions m mortmain, that no one should give his lands to 
a religious house, to hold it again of the same house ; 
nor, on the other hand, should any religious house receive 
lands, to lease them out to the donor. Assizes of danein 
presentment were sent back fo the justices of the bench ; 
the county courts were ordered to be held only once a 
month ; the Sheriff 's l«urn only twice in Uie year ; and 
theviewoffi-ankpledge only at Michaelmas. Lastly.it 
WIS enwted, that all men should enjoy equal liberties : 
that escuage or scutt^ should he levied in the same man- 
ner as m the reign of Henry II. ; and that every castle 
ouut or rebuilt smce the commencement of the civil 
^^ war should be demolished immediately. At the same 
1217. wnie the chapters regarding the forests and vt 



Nov, withdrawn, ti 



a new instrument, called the cliarter 



of forests. By this all forests enclosed since the death 
of tmg Richai'd were thrown open; all outlawries &r 
offences of the forest incurred within the same period 
were reversed; the punishment for killing the kine's 
venison was commuted into a heavy fine or a year's im- 
prisonment; the courts of. the foresters were regulated, 
unjust tolls abolished, and the right to cultivate and im- 
prove their own lands was conflmed to the holders of 
estates within the royal forestst. In addition, to pre- 
vent the diminution of the revenue, a law was passed 
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prohibiting the king's ministers, during hia minoi-ity, to 
put Ihe great seal to any charter or letter of confirma- 
tion or sale, or alienation, or gift in perpetuity, and de- 
claring beforehand all bueIi instruments invalid and of 

Tlie late pootest had generated a spivit of insubordi- 
nation, which bore with impatience tbe restraint of legi- 
timate authority ; and the barons of the two parties fte- 
quently betrayed the animosity, which still rankled in 
their breasts, by deeds of outrage or messages of de- 
flmce. The legate and marshal sought to heal these ,. o. 
wounds by conciliation. Minor transgressions were pru-1218. 
dently overlooked: hut they visited with severe punish- 
ment those excesses, the neglect of which would have 
argued weakness or timidity on the part of the adminis- 
tration. By degrees tranquillity was restored ; and in 
the autumn Gualo retm'ned to Rome. He was succeeded Nov, 
by Paiidulf, who followed the example of his predecessor, 
and watched with solicitude over the interests of the 
young king. His presence was rendered the more ne- ^_ j,_ 
cessaryby the deatli of the carl marshal ; after which the i2ig 
exercise of the royal authority was intrusted to Hubert 
de Bui-gh, the justiciary, and the custody of the royal 
person to Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester. With 
the former the reader ia already acquainted : Des Roches 
was a Poitevin, who had enjoyed the confidence of John, 
and more than once had been appointed by him guardian 
of the kingdom. These ministers were rivals: if the jus- 
ticiary possessed a greater share of power, the bishop 
enjoyed more opportunities of cultivating the frientlahip 
of his pupil; and while the one sought the support of 
the native femiUes, the other proclaimed himself the 
protector of the foreigners, whom the policy of John had 
settled in the island. The presence of Pandulf was a 
constant check on the ambition of these rivals : by his 
loiters and speeches he reproved their negligence, and 
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atrmulated their mdustry; and by his advice the justi- 

oiary and chancellor urere made to swear, (hat during' 

the minovity they would not dispose of any of the great 

fiefa of the crown. He repaired to Wales, and restored 

peace on the borders : he laet the king of Scots at York, 

and ne^tiated a peace between the two kingdoms ; and 

hi 1 tt and services he greatly contributed to pro- 

1 20 1 g th tru between England and France*. As 

j^ d ubt h d b en raised respecting the coronation at 

^^ t tl t ceremony was again performed with the 

12 I t ™ i lemnify by the archbishop, who, with the 

J p n ss n fHoiioriua, had returned to England; and 

19 th n t J Alexander of Scotland married at York 

Jan Ih eld r of the two sisters of Henry, and did 

h raag t h brothei'-in-law. Margaret, one of the 

Sc tt h p n sseB,who had so long been in the cus- 

t dy fth Englishcrown, was also married to Hubeit; 

the other remained single ; but a hint was given that 

Heniy meant to associate her with himself on the throne. 

Pandulf immediately returned to Rome. 

During the contest between John and the barons that 
prince had lavishly distributed the crown lands among 
A.D. his partisans, as well foreigners as natives; and those, 
1222.who had the command of the royal castles at his death,' 
pertinaciously refused to give them up to the govern- 
ment, alleging that they kept them in trust for the king 
during his mmority. Towrestthese fortresses from the 
A. 1). ^^"^^ ""f the powerful vassals who held them was an 
1230. important butdifficult object. Honorius had instructed 
Jiina Pandulf to insist that no individual should hold at the 
27. same time the custody of more than two of the royal 
mi ""^^^^ = ^^ *^" ordered the bishop and justiciaiy to de- 

«?■ n.f ^?' "" 8«°'"» "f Panault "M lili lettm In Bym. i. 335-237. 2«, 
™1; J|'j5PP''^^^"„'.|ty"W>vhlohWilUaniktaiofScaL1.Ddb»/bsBa 
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maiid f'l'om the holiiers all escheats and wardships ; and 
at last solemnly declared, at tlie request and with the 
assent of the greatcouncil, that Henry was of sufficient 
age to have the free disposal of his lands, castles, and 
wards, though not to plead or he impleaded in courts of 
justice. Hubert in the king's name demanded the sur- 
render of the wards and. castles; and the earls of Chester 
and Albemarle in return made a fruitless attempt to 
surprise ilie city of London. Itieir conduct was ar- 
raigned by Hubert, and excused by Dea Roehes, The 
disGontented barons determined to keep the Christmas *■ "■ 
at Nortliampton: but Henry proceeded to that townj?^^- 
with the arehbishop and bishops, and so numerous a ^'^' 
train of earls and knights, that his opponents were inti- 
midated, solicited his pardon, and abandoned all their 
pretensions*. 

Another event Ibliowed, which established the autho- a.u. 
rityof Hubert, and induced hia rival to banish himself '^2^- 
from the island, under the pretence of making a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. Among the foreigners en- 
riched by John was a ferocious and sanguinary ruffian, 
named Fawkes, who held the castle of Bedford by the do- 
nation of that monarch. At the assizes at Dunstaple he 
had been amerced for several misdemeanors in the sum 
of three thousand pounds: but instead of submitting to ^^ 
the sentence, he waylaid the judges at their departure, ' ' 
and seizing one of them, Henry de Braidbroek, confined 
him in the dungeon of the castle. Hubert wilhngly 
grasped at the opportunity of wretdting his vengeance on 
a partisan of the bishop of Winohester. The king was 
induced to invest in person the fortress of tliis audacious 
rebel ; and the clergy spontaneously granted him an aid 
from themselves and their free teiianls. Two lowers of ^""8 
wood were raised tosuch a height, as to give the archers 
a full view of the interior of the castle ; seven military 
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engines battered tlie walls with large stones from morn- 
ing till evening; and a macMne, termed a cat, covered 
the sappers in their attempts to undermiae the founda- 
tions. Fawkes, who had retired into the county of 
Cheater, had persuaded himself that the garrison 
■would be able to defend the castle for twelve months. 
But the barbican was first taken by assault ; soon after- 
wards the outer wall was foi-ced, and the cattle, horses, 
and provender in the adjacent wai'd fell into the hands 
of the victors ; a breach was then made in the second 
wall by the miners, and the royalists, though with con- 
siderable loss, obtained possession of the inner ward ; a 
few days later the sappers set fire to the props which they 
had placed under the foundations of the keep ; one of 
the angles sank deep into the ground; and a wide rent 
laid open the interior of (he fortress. The garrison now 
Aug, despaired of success. They planted the royal standard 
'S- on the tower, and sent the women to implore the king's 
mercy. But Hubert resolved to defer men from similat 
excesses by the severity of the punishraent. The knighta 
and others, to the number of eighty, were lianged; tha 
archers were sent to Palestine to fight against the Turks; 
and Fawkes. who now surrendered himself at Coventry, 
was banished from the island, together with his wife 
and family. Henry ordered the castle to be razed, and 
gave the site to the lord Beaumont*. 

The consequences of the improvident grants made by 
the two last monarchs now began to unfold themselves. 
Under the pretence of resisting an inrasion threatened 
*. D. by the king of France, Henry assembled a great council, 
1225.and most urgently demanded an aid. Tiie demand was 
at first refused: but the wants of the crown would admit 
of no delay ; and, after some negotiation, it was stipu- 
lated that a fifteenth of all movables should be granted ; 
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but oil tho condition that the two charters should be so- 
lemnly ratified*. They hadali^ady been conflrnied twice 
since the commencement of his reign: but the king's 
officers had laughed at their confirmation, and refused 
to carry their provisions into effect +. Now, however, it 
was no longer necessaiy for the barons to take up arms ! 
poverty had subdued the reluctance of the king and his jgi^ 
ministers; and the two chatters were solemnly ratified 11. 
in that form which they have ever since retained J. 

The departure of the biahop of Winchester for the 
Holy Land had left Hubert without a competitor; and ' 
though the pontiff hai warned the king not to make 
himself a member of either party, but to arbitrate as a 
parent and sovereign between hotb, Henry willingly lent „,„, 
to hia favourite the whole of his authority. Hubert for 1232. 
several years reigned without control : others were im- 
poverislied by the compulsory resignation of the profits 
which they had made during the minority; he was an- 
nually enriched by new grants of laud, escheats, and 
wardsMps; but while he thus attempted to consolidate 
his own power, he supplied hia enemies with weapons of 
annoyance by repeated instances of rapacity and ambi- 
tion. An unauccesaful expedition into France, in which 
he accompanied the king, gave the first shook to hia 

•Brwly.H. App. No.151). ThcmonB)' win to be placed ialha trtmiiiy. 
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power ; it was followed by the ominous retuv.i of Peter 
dea Roches, whom Henry received with expressions of 
the warmest affection *. The fall of the ikveurite was 
now eonfldeatly predicted : every tongue loudly ae- 
cused his avai-ice and despotism ; and when, on occa- 
sion of an inroad hy the Welsh, Jlenry lamented his 
want of money, he was told that he i»ight easily extort 
it from Huhwt and his relatives, who for year.s ,hs^ been 
accumulating wealth at the expense of the erown. The 
advice was adopted; the iirferior offieers of government 
were called to account ; Hubert receivad an order to 
answer for all the wardships which he had held, all the 
rents of the royal demesnes which lie had reeeived, and 
all the aids and fines which had hew imid into the ex- 
chequer, from the day of his appointment to the office of 
justiciary, a period including the whole of the present, 
and a great pait of the lata reign; and all persons who 
conceived that they had been aggrieved by him in 
the time of his prosperity were invited to bring actions 
for damages against the feUen favourite. Whether it 
were that he despaired of justice, or that he was conscious 
of guilt, he fled to the priory of Merton. At first the 
king determined to take him away by force, and for that 
purpose despatched the mayor of London with an armed 
bodyof oilizens; but on more mature deliberation, and 
at the petition of his only friend the archbishop of 
Dubhn, the space of five months was granted him t» 
prepare for his trial ■!■, 

Hubert, finding himself at liberty, left his sanctuary, 
and proceeded towards Bury St Edmund's to visit his 
wife : but the king, who had been persuaded that it was 
dangerous to permit him to remain at large, despatched 
a body of three hundred horsemen with orders to arrest 
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and convey him to the Tower. The eai'l was in bert 
when he heard of their approach. He arose in haste, 
fled naked to the pai-ish church of Boisai's, and on the 
steps of the altar, with the host in one hand, and a cross 
in the other, awaited the arrival of his pnrsuera. They 
had no order to take his life ; but placing him on horse 
back, and tying hia feet under the belly, proceeded with 
their captive towards the metropolis. Henry, however, 
was aware, that this violation of the privil^es of the 
church would excite remonstrances and opposition. The Sep, 
prisoner was carried back to his sanctuary ; and the ^t- 
sheriif of Essex was chained, under penalty of death, to 
seize hia person, whenever he should attempt to escape. 
But hia escape was rendered impracticable by a deep 
moat which had been dug, and a line of palisades which 
had been drawn round the church ; and on tlie fortieth 
day hunger or despair induced the nnfoi'tunate earl to 
surrender himself to his guards, by whom he was con- 
ducted to the Tower. Heniy ordered him to be set at^ov. 
liberty, and to appeal- in Cornhill before the court of liia 
peers. When the accusations against him had been 
read, Hubert replied that he should offer no defence ; 
but that he placed his body, his lands, and his chattels 
attlie kings pleasure. The judges deliberated: they 
agi-eed that if judgment were pronounced, they must 
condemn him to forfeiture and death and therefoie, 
with the permission of the prosecutors recommended his 
ease to the consideration of the kmg An awird to 
which all parties consented, was at length given the 
earl forfeited to the c*own Ins goods and chattels with 
the lands which he held in chief of the king retainmg 
■ for himself and hisheirshis patrimonial in heritincp and 
the lands which he held of mesne lords : four earls un- 
dertook to keep him in safe custody in the castle of 
Devizes till he should enter the order of the kn^hts 
lumjikrs, in the eventof his wife's death, or should be 
il.i;ciiiiV^d by direction of the king and great council ; 
and Tlonrv pledired his word not to grant him any addi- 
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tional favour, noi" to inflict on him ony adclitional pu- 
nishment*. But the next year dissensions arose be- 
tween the king and the barons, and the custody of the 
castle was given to a, retainer of the bishop of Win- 

1*23^ ciiiistev. Hubert, who dreaded to fall into the power ot 

Qpt, '"* lit^smyj dropped from the wall into the inoat during 

12. Uie obacflrity of the night, ^nd maile his way to a, neigh- 

ibowing .ehurch. Here heyvassurroimdedby thesheriff 

Oct. and his offieera : but in a few days a party of horse over- 
'^" pow^ed ills guajdg, sad cwduoted him l« the earl ol 

Q^j_ Pembroke in Wales. When pgaoe was restored betweea 
30,' the king and tiie barous, si .the request of pope Gregory 
IX., and by the good offices of Edmund, tlie new arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Hubert was included in the paci- 

iliS ^''^^''"^' feadraicted into the council, and restored to his 

jj^' estates and honours +. 

23,' Henry's leign lasted more than half a centuiy. Till 
the fall of Hubert, he was either a minor, or mider the 
control of that minister : aJVerwards he was his own 
master; had the choice of his own ministers, and became 
responsible for the measures of government. But Ihe 
transactions which fill the next forty years are so nu- 
meraua, and frequently so unconnected, that were (hey 
to be related in the order of time, the perplexed and 
broken narrative could only distract and fatigue the at- 
tention of the reader- It will therefore prove more con- 
venient, and at the same time mote interesting, to class 
the most important events under the three distinct 
heads, of the king's wars with foreign powers, his trans- 
aetious with the pope, and his disputes with his barona. 
I. 1. During the whole of Henry's reign the liai-- 
monv between England and Scotland was never inter- 

ABp.No.isa.ttiidNewRym^'l.'m"' ' '"' ' ""' '^'"' '" '' '' 
ilttiMlai liiBwlfbyZikLn'^aiir'ai^tu" filu^e JlJ^s to Hi'u ry''^ Pat 
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lupied by actual liostilities ; jet hevei'al subjects of 
olieroation iiioae which are deserving of imlice. because 
Ibey prove that the pretensions of superiority, afterwards 
realised by Edward, were as fiercely maintained by his 
fetiier. The reader has already seen tliat Alexander, 
the second of Ibat name, though he had done homage to 
king John, readily lent his aid to the discontented 
batons. When Louis returned to France, the Scottish 
king was compelled to submit. He did homage toA.n. 
Henry, and a few years later married Jane, the Bistei-1221. 
of the young king; a connexion which rendered both -^""^ 
princes the more willing to adjust their mutual differ- ^'' 
encea without the aid of the sword. When Henry be- 
came his own master, Alexander demanded the resto- 
ration of the three northern counties as his undoubted 
inheritance, and the repayment of the fifteen thousand 
marks received from William by John, which, it was 
now contended, had not been imposed as a fine, but 
given as a dower to the two Scottish princesses, who 
were to have been married to Heary himself, and to his 
brofher Richard*. The king of England not only re- 
sisted these claims, hut maintained that the homage 
wbich Alexander had already done, both to liim and to 
his father, had been liege homage for the crown of 
Scotland; and prevailed on tbe pope, Gregoiy 1X„ to A.n. 
exhort the king of Scots hy letter to fulfil the solemn 12^-1 
Stipulations which he had madet. After a tedious ne- 

-and Xiw ^dur .alat^rj (i» icpi^ea v^^i ^i^ ki3^w ui no .taoa cuiitii- 

"* ' bad been nelLvfred to Jofaii, h> mqirv tkem to 

Ihc Bdvlee of h;> bnroD^^Psi id, Aildit, N'o, I. 
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gotiation, a compraraise was mutually accep'eil midoA- 
f,. 1). the allspices of the cardinal Otto. The Scottish Ym^f 
1237. renouiieed the claims which he had made, received in 
Sept. return grants of lands at Penrith and Soworby, to the 
yearly value of two hundred pounds, performed homage 
for this his new acquisition, and by a formal deed sub- 
jected himself and his heirs, if he or they should break 
their engagements, to the spiritual censures of the 
Pope, or of his delegate the archbishop of Canterbury *, 
The question respecting the nature of his former ho- 
mage remained undecided for the present, hut was 
revived after the death of Jane. Alexander contended 
that he did not, and would not, hold a particle of Scot- 
land under the crown of Enijland ■ and Henry, to en- 
force his pret mbl I merous army at 
Newcastle. Th S tt h k g th ght it prudent to 
negotiate ; an 1 t d t g ment by which, 
though he elud d th p t of feudal de- 
pendence, he m t h d d to Henry the 
substance of h dm d H p d and swore that 
A.c. ]jg inrti](i alls y \, g d f th d 1 'e to his dear 
^^^'and liege lord H ykgfCgld, and would 
13^' never enter int 11 th th m a of Henry or 
of his heirs, u 1 tl y h Id fi t justly a^iieve 
him ; and his bishops, . 1 , d b wore that they 
and their heirs would never aid Alexander or his suc- 
cessors to break, but would do all ia their power to in- 
duce bira and them to observe this promise +. 

AloMndeididnot nt lliat lime Imld any lands in England. S« Ryra. 
ii. 966. 

lanS. BunheinsttumenlilMlf is a eleat tefulaliun ot the aapuDiltion, 

c£lm!, aoX MumftalM all Ihe porticulara oS the eomptonilBa No- 
»hBtf does it CTBB ^lude to Herny's ddm of sgiictiority over tbe ciwa 

ParL 35° Edv, I. 
i fail!, aea. Hjm, i. 423. 
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Alexander wis succeedBd I) ha soi ol the s nt *■" 
name and in his i inth yeai Henry in \irtue of bis j^^^ 
superiority solicited a bull prohibiting any bishop to g^^ 
crowu the young prince w thout the previous permia 
sion of his hoge lord but Innocent IV refused the 
application on the gronnl that the apostolic see ^is 
not accustomed to j,rant such pohibitiona* Suou *-_b- 
afterwaids Alexaider m coisequence of -itieat^ jre jj^^J 
\ious!y concluded by h i father came to "i ork to marry ^H.* 
Margaret the daughter of Henry f, anil did homage to 
the king " for Lothian and the other lands which he 
" held of the English crown."— But when he was sum- 
moned to do homage for his kingdom also, a homage, 
aays the historian, which had been done by many of iiis 
predecessors J, he was advised to reply, that he came to 
York to marry the princess, not to treat on maitaraof 
state ; and that the demand was of too great import- 
ance for him to return ail answer before he had coa- 
suited his bai-ons J. But Scotland was at this period ia 
a slate of anarchy. An association was formed to dis- 
solve the connexion with England: Robert de Ros a.d. 
and John Baliol were named regents; and by their ^^ ^5 
orders the young queen was separated from the com- 
pany of her husband, and confined to a remote part of 
the castle of Edinburgh. Heniy took the nobles of the 
opposite faction under his protection, ordered his mili- 
tary tenants to .ioin him at York, and sent before him Aug. 
the earl of Gloucester and Robert Mansel, who with the 10, 

• Il.yin.L463. 

i On lliis omsslon llie Engllsli ™utt ■liayloyod all its magniBoeocr. 
One thouBaort knlnhls tn robes of silk atlended ttie bride on Iho morning 
ofhetmiptMs. Paris,7l6. 

J It hai bffin sloled that the ajsertion was made not by the hlslorian 
but by Ihe king. I lee not wM ''^^^"^'^".'■''''I'^TtolbJ'Ma^i 
clerrin'ravour^'thrsnperiorily of tho^OElisli over the Smtllsli crown 
tony years belore tlia eloim made by Edward I. But Ihnt On reader may 

Itganiii domino iuo Regf Anglornm, sicut fecnuut ptwdeceMotes >ui ie- 
eiTjus Anelotum, pro'd evidifler m Ckeonbm msfts Ifca sciT6i(p, mpondit 
WScotfa, &=. PadB,718. jPoni.ibiJ. 
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aid of their friend a obtained admission into the castle, 

Sept, and set at hberty the king and queen. They visited 

'*•• Henry, who appointed a new regency, punished the 

fonner memhers, and acted with all the authority of a 

Sept. *'8'^^i'' superior ; though, to allay the jealousy of the 

20, Scots, he repeatedly declared that these measures should 

form no precedent injurious to the rights and liberties 

of the king or people of Scotland*. 

2. Of Wales the native sovereign Was Llewellyn, usu- 
ally addressed by Henry with the title of pri-nce of 
Aberthraw, and lord of Snowdun. He was the vassal 
of tlie English crown ; but a vassal more inclined to dis- 
pute than to obey the authority of his superior. He was 
also brother-in-law to Henry, having married Jane, a 
natural childof John, by Agatha, daughter to the earl of 
Ferrers : but this union had not rendered him the less 
disposed to assert the rights, or ta revenge what he 
deemed the wongs of his country. The borderers of 
both nations were men of ferocious habits, inured to 
rapine and bloodshed, and always eager to invade their 
neighbours when it could be done with the hope of ira- 
rina P""'^?' ''■"heii' incursions were generally distinguished 
1238. by deeds of barbarity, which proved that with them 
plunder was but a secondary object. They were accus- 
tomed to murder £heir captives in cold blood, and to 
mangle the carcases of the slain; and instead of car- 
rying off the cattle of the enemy, would drive them into 
the bams and houses, that they might consume Uiem 
in the some flames with the buildings f. To complain 
was fruitless : the aggressor, to whichever party he lie- 
longed, could exhibit a long catalogue of trespasses 
committed by his opponents, and would contend that 
his own conduct had been regulated by a j ust regard to 
the principle of retaliation. Henry often led his Sraiy 
into Wales, and was as often compelled to return fiiiled 

• Bym. i. 559. 559, B60. 552, 865. Duns. 307. M»il. 2 n 
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and disTO t I 1 1 li 11 ' ( liis hilta 

aiiU mom k pt t b j ! m p f 1 ta^onist; 
and,ifth kng fE 1 lemilydh self n raising 
a fbrtrosa t 1 k th f li n t ves, they 

were alreadj In re d m 1 li I aatles for 

the one wh h h h d t il B t i*h a Llewellyn 
died, Dav d hw son d es mp lio ed Gi'iftith, 
an illegitin te b tl T! w f f th captive ap- i.„, 

pealed to II n J h el ady h I n d I>avid 1241. 

before him b t tl W 1 1 p l p d his uncle, Aag. 

anddelive dG ffith t hish d 11 j ears later ''" 
thepi-iBon aa 1 n a U mpt t mal his escape 
ftointhe T fLo d B> 1 d ll the prince *,„. 

of Aberthrawwas freed from the dangerous projects of 1 244. 
a rival ; and to free himself from Uie superiority of the Mar. 
king of England, he sought to interest the pope in his ' 
fevour, by offering to hold his principality of the Roman 
church. Innocent refused the ofibrt, and Henry* 
liaetened to chastise the disloyalty of his nephew. T' 
king fortified a castle on the banks d- the Conway, or- 
dered a fleet from Ireland to ravage the Isle of Angle- 
sea, and forbade under the severest penalty the intro- 
duction of provisions or merchandise from the marches 
into the territory of his enemies. The natives, confiaed 
among the mountains ofMerioneth and Carnarvon, were 
exposed to the extremities of wont from- the absence of 



1124^ 



• Seellieierionlsinl)[Bdy,U.Ajra.No.l63— 171. I- 
■iWikEB,45. Walang. Upod. Ne"at.46«, If wo ho 
iltj tliRii Viitla, we ihouM balieiH lliot Hie olTer was c 



nEym-aSfl. 



a iLe yaaily paymen! 



uclinowledinl nm&l oC theXngUab 

Par.650,m ThBKinoiintot ftamniia luffltieol tollin™ diBcredllon 
IhoiUa-yi andtliB tnilli la EMUy ellrMted ftom tha original Itttese, 
which nm sUll extsnt. Dsvld wmM to the fOfe. thut in bis iDfamnr hs 
bad been pinced by liia parenka nndei tlia paitieiilar cnanUsogblp of the 
rhutah ot Iloine i but Ihat lb onola by rtbltnoo and tbrorii bad oom- 
ptllod him to sweat fealty to the tbniia of Bnglaod. InnDcant teplied by 
Drdeiing Ino Clitecclnii abboia io Inquln whethec Ibaaa allegatiuF- -~~ 
tiue.and Ittliey were, to deolaie tital the Onth was not binding: 



io Inquln whethec Ibaaa allegatiom «i 
Jaw »J™l the Oath was net binding; SOuu 
{hop of Cnlisle, that he Lad dlusoveEed tham 
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Srovisions, ailil tlic iiiclBmeiicy uf Oie v.iiilci but at the 
eatli of David, they clactad fur iheii (.hieftaina Llewel- 
'^''^lyn and David, tlia two sons of Griffith, who solicited 
the clemency of the king of England became his vas- 
sals, and bonnet themselves 1o '■one in his wai-s with 
five hundred of their subjects*. 

3. The reader will recollect that nece«it> e\toited 
from Louis of France a promise to restore Normandy, 
Maine, and Anjou, whenever he should sui^eed to the 
A.D. crown. Philip, his father died in 12,i3 The English 
1223. ministry smamoned h m to pc f 1 gag ment, 

July and received, what must h b t i d per- 

'■'■ emptory refusal. He w 1 g ( 1 wer) 

bound hy the ti'eaty, sii t h d ol dy b n 1 oken 
in two instances by the k i Engl d h h d com- 
pelled the confederate b t p ir 1 1 is favour 
with large sums of moi y I h d t U p t day 
withheld from them th lb t p ti 1 th great 
charter. Nor was Lou t t tl fusal. 
As soon as the truce b t u lb t n t pired, 
he republished the orig il t fl f t gainst 
king John, entered Poitou with, a numerous army, took 
possession of HocheUe and the other towns by force or 
bnbery, and extended his conquest to the right bank of 
the Garonne The English ministry had convened a 
pari m t f th b rons at Northampton: hut their 
deiib at iferrupted by tiie violence of 
Fawk and th ge' of the castle of Bedford em- 
ploy d th b It p t of the summer. At Chrislmas, 
afte a q 1 d bate, and the confirmation of the 
A.D. cha t ad f fiiYeenth was granted to the king; 
122S,[iji^ h f E t Richard, his younger brother, was 
■^P'- sent to Bourdeaux, under the guidance of the earl of 
Salisbury, with a force, too small indeed to attempt any 
conquest but sufficiently numerous to defend from in- 
sult the province of Gascony. At the request of the 
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jraiial legale hath cro-.yns ajirecil to an armistice for 
twelve months, before the expiration of which the king ^o* 
<rf Fi'aaee died, and was^ucceeded by his son Louis IX., j'^® 
in the twelfth jear of his age*. The troubles which ^"^ 
followed his acoes^oa, and the hostility of the most 
powerful of the peers to Blanche, the queen mother, 
and the eoiiucil of regency, offei'ed to Henry, who had 
mow reached his twentieth year, a most favourable 
opportunity of regaining the patrimony of his ances- 
toi'B. Tlie king was eager to distiagtash himself in so 
honourable an enttrprise; but he also was entangled 
-in quarrels with his barons; and his minister -con- 
ceived it dangerous to his own interests, either to quit 
England, or to be separated from his K^al master. 
Year after year the armistice was renewed, till Hubert 
deemed it politic to yield, in appearanoeat least, to the 
clamour which was raised .against him: Repeated solici- 
tations had been received from the natives of Guienne ; 
tke Poifeviu barons had oiFered to transfer their allegi- 
ance to Hemy; and many of the Normans had assured 
hjra of their undiminished attachment to the repreaea- ■ 
tative of the house of RoUo. It was therefore deter- 
mined that the king should sail ti> the assistance of 
Peter of Dreux, in right of his wife, count of Bi'etagne, 
wlio had openly rebelled against Louis. All the bai-ons 
of England and Ireland, with the princes of Wales, 
assembled at Portsmouth; and Henry, in the confi- 
dence of jouth, fancied himself already the conqueror 
of Trance, when he was informed that the shipping 
which had been provided was not sufficiently nume- 
rous to carry- one lialf of the army. la an agony of 
i-age he unsheathed his sword, called Hubert a traitor, 
and was in the act of striking him, when his arm was j, „. 
ai'rested by the interposition of Iho earl of Chester. As li-k 
it was too late in the season to wait for the arrival of ^'i'"- 
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anoihar fleet, the council deferred the expedition to tha 
next year; and during the winter Hubert found laeatia 
A- D. tij jHstjiy hirosetf in the opinion of his master. The 
Mav "^^^ spring Henry sailetl to St. Male, ant! advanced as 
3, fiir as Nantes ; while I^owia took Angeirs, Ancenis, and 
Oudon. Ofthesucceedingoperations.ifanyoperations 
took place, we have no aocount. It is said that the 
king-, instead of seeking tho rniemy, wasted hia tim* in 
parties of pleasure, refused an invitation from the mal- 
contents in Normandy, proceeded to Gascony to leceive 
9?* the homage of the natives, revisited Ndntes, and re- 
turned to England. Our historians attribute this coo- 
duct to the pemioioua influence of Hubert, who ivns 
accused, probably without foundation, ei receiving a 
yearly pension from the French ifueen, A body of five- 
hundred kn%hts and one thousand mercenaries was left 
with the count of Bretagne, who retook Angers, and 
burnt a few towns in Mormandy *. 

In an age, unable to appreciate any but military 
merit, the issue of this inglorious expedition added 
little to the repntatiun of Henry. He was geneca.llj' 
considered as a coward, afraid to fight for the inhonl- 
ance erf his iiithers ; and his name was made the con- 
stajit subject of censure and ridicule in the efTusions of 
the Provencal poets. It was not, however, that he 
wanted the inclination ; hut, with an exhausted trea- 
sury, and involved in repeated struggles with his 
barons, lie had neither the moans nor tho leisure to 
engage in foreign expeditions. Ten years elapsed in 
truces, often broken, and often renewed, during which 
tlie king was careful to entertain a constant ccrreapon- 
denee with tseveral of the most powei-ful among the 
J'rench nobles. The count do la Marche, his father-in- 
law, whose fealty had always changed with his interests, 
had done homage to Alphonse, the brother of Louis, 
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lately created count of Poitou. At h tu li vaS 
sharplj- reprimanded by Isabella h n f H | de, 
if we may believe report, would n t n nl that her 
husband shuuld kneel to any but a vn d h d t if) 
more probwble that she wished top e tl glits 

of Iier younger son Richard, to whom his brother 
Henry had some years before given the county of Poitou. 
la Marcbe at her instigation rode back to Poitiers, 
publicly insulted and defied Alphonse, and retired in 
the midst of liis guard of archers, who marched with 
their bows beiit, and ready to oppose force by force, A 
war was the nalural consequence ; and Isabella im- *■ "' 
plored theaidofliRr sun, the king of England. In a j"*^ 
great council held in L)UdnTi n supply of men and 27^ 
money was demanded: but, though Henry urged the 
request with earnestness, though his brother Richard, 
who had just returned from the Holy Land, supportedit 
with ills eloquence and enlreaties, Ihe barons coldly and 
inexorably replied, that it was the king's duty to observe 
the truce, as long as it had not been violated hy the 
French monarch. Still Isabella was importunate, Hia 
presence, she maintained, was only requisite. Let him 
but appear: he would be joined by all the friends of his 
fiimily, and crowds of mercenaries would hasten to his 
standard. Deceived by these misrepresentations Henry 
sailed from Portsmouth with his queen and brother, 
three hundred knights, and thirty hogsheads of silver. 
He landedat Royan, near the month of the Garonne, May 
and despatched ambiasodors to Louis If we may behove 19. 
Paris, the French king troubled m conscient^e by the 
oath of his father, offered to auirender part of Poitou 
and Normandy on the condition that Henry should 
abandon the traitors to the punishment which they 
deserved: but from the kings own letters it appears 
that his envoys demanded satisfaction for certain al 
leged infriictions of (ha aimistiee ; that no answer ^vus 
reluniiiili iind that after a certain niiiiitjcr of da js he 
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declared tUu armistici; ta be ataiioiid*. "\\'ln;n hi; bad 
collected his vusaals and allies, liti found himiiolf ul the 
bead of twenty thousand men. Louis bad marched 
from Paris with an. equal number; but his army, to use 
the expression of tiie histoi'ian, vioi a torrent which, as 
it rolled on, was continually swelled by the influx of 
tributary sti'eams. The two kings, as if it had been by 
mutual consent, reoched the small town of Taillcbourg 
about the same time ; and the hostile armies were sepa- 
rated by the narrow but deep and rapid, stream of the 
Charenl th b dg ^vh h as commanded by a 

'j^ fort in th h d f th E 1 h When Henry saw 
the sup n mb f th n my, he complained to 

the cou t fth d ptnwhih had been practised 
upon hi n b t whil h w p akiug, the French, 
with their bar 1 n i rap t tj attacked the bridge. 
Louis fo ght t th 1 d th p sage was forced, and 
the oriflamme, his standard, was unfurled on the left 
bank of the river. The English, however, made a gallant 
resistance, and kept the fortune of the day in suspense, 
till the intelligence arrived that a large body of the 
enemy had crossed lower down in boats, and weromai'cii- 
ing to intercept their retreat. Immediately they broke, 
fled with precipitation to Saintes, and were tbllowed 
with such eagerness, that some of the pursuers were 
enclosed and made prisoners in the city. Henry, for 
greater security, had withdrawn himself Irom the mass 
of the fugitives ; but he must have faUen into the hands 
of the enemy had he not been rescued by the address 
of his brother Richard. Unarmed, and with the staff of 
a pilgrim in Ms hand, the prince offered himself to the 
nearest corps of the French, and demanded to speak to 
the count of Artois. By that noUlemau he was intro- 
duced to Louis, who took the opportunity to thank him 
for the friendly offices which he had rendered to the 

•Bjm.i.403,4(IJ. 
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Frenph kniL^hlH in i'ali:stine, and at his requeet assented 
to !i:i arinJsticE till the following morning. He little 
thought of the prize, which he sufFered by this conde- 
scension to slip out of his hatida. The two brothers im- 
mediate!)' mounted their horses, and reached Saintes 
during the night. 

With the dawn of the next morning the French were 
visible from the walls. Tlie count de la Marcbe imme- 
diately sallied out, and by degrees the whole of both 
armies became engaged. It was not, however, one July 
battle, hut a series oF separate actions ; for the ground ^^ 
was so intersected with lanes and vineyards, that the 
combatants fought in small parties, and without com- 
mimioation or concert. Much blood was spilt : but, 
though both kings claimed the victory, Louis remained 
master of his position. 

The result of these two actions had convinced the 
count of the danger of his situation. His son Hugh 
clandestinely left Saintes, and threw himself at the feet 
of the French monarch, who readily pardoned his father, 
on condition that he should withdraw his troops from the 
English army, should cede to Alphonse tho castlea 
which had ah'eady heen taken, should allow three 
others to be garrisoned for a time by French tronps as 
a security for his future fidelity, and for the rest of his 
possessions should trust to the pleasure and courtesy of 
Louis, Henry was sitting down to table when he first 
heardof this transaction; and the messenger was fol- 
lowed by another, informing him of a secret agreement 
between the men of Swntes and Louis to introduce the 
French army into the city during the night. After a 
short consultation it was determined to retire to Blaye: 
but the flight was so rapid, that the ornaments of the 
royal chapel and the military chest were abandoned to 
the enemy. Louis did not fojjow the king: a fatal 
dysentery began to prevail in his army; and the loss of 
eighty bannerets, and.if we may hehevo Paris, of twenty 
thousand men, admonished him to tcnniuate the cam- 
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paign. A truce for five years was concluduii, equallv in 
the satisilictiouof both monarclis* 

It was the custom of the age, when oppoeita wl- ;ras 
could not easily be reconciled, to prevent Ihe roaunip- 
tion of hostiiitiea by the repeated renewal of Irm^a. 
Had Louis been left to his own jadgment, peace witli 
England would soon have been signed, lie snU doi.tted 
the justice of the title by which he held ihe j-ru^inceo 
formeclj- belonging to the English princes in Franua; 
and to procure ftoni Henry a renunciation of his rights, 
would cheerfully have consented to considerable saori- 
flees. But the French pcei-s laughed ot Ihe scruples of 
their monarch, and oantonded that he had not the power 
to aliene the domains of the crown. Negociations were 
commenced and interrupted, resumed and suspended: 
Louis insisted on the cession to him of all claim to Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou; Henry demanded 
in return an equivalent; and seventeen years elapsed 
before the ternK could be finally adjusted. The renun- 
ciation was at last made ; and Louis gave to the king of 
England the Limousin, Perigotd, and Querci, and pro- 
^.n. mised to pay the yearly value of the lands held by the 
liss'.count and countess of Poitou m Xaintonge and the 
Mb/ Agenois, and at the death of those princes to transfer 
**• themtotheEngUsh orown. Henry, as duke of Guienne, 

• In IhisaMoiint I hme compared the Brfnch histomiis Nnnaii and 
Gas^lnivilh Earil, &14-5S6. Bat wo possr-ss anotlwt narr.tive of Ihr 
nidivnlgii by Hsnry hEmaelt AccordinK to Ihfs ho migbt liiTO Mcupiad 
TaQ^l^mg'oTha'radBBbn^ths bildffs over Ibe CbBisnls^ had be nut 

offgiuS to nlum to hi. alleiiluce. Bjt wbm bs aw tho nmlHIuileDftha 
aprmy, W DcdeiVd, wttb Ihe advice DfUmqncil. in immsdmlB [elnaC to 
SaiBlel. The FtMidi mdaayouredto BUrprise lilm UietB. but WMB rcpiflied 
ivilhloBB. Twodajialterwiird.he wUredIo •^'' ^'^"^''^°^jj'j^°^ 

dBBerled Kt Ibe ene^y. He ^Lififld Blaye. and noltedlDr tllB erciit ctij 
llieoppoBiloWnkat Iho Garonnei but l,ouia, after be had rpmslned t 
foitniuht in Iho uelghbMthood, relumed into hi» amn torrllotTM. Tbn 
llinrj daelaws to be the uuth, and thai the ifuoria spread lo hli pH i- 
dire bvhia enemieg are etouudlesB and sUiiibiDai. Kym, i. ^^-3i7. 
By mlrtakeit ia priutaii under the year IS82, the 161h insleail fi/ll.e 3eih 
o/Heniy. not only in the old, but also in the new Kyni.T, SOS. 
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and peer of Frniice, engaged to do homage ki the French 
moaancli, wbich he perfurmed in the garden of the Tem- 
ple at Paris*. 

II. The history of Henry's transactions with the court 
of Rome discloses to us a long course of oppvt^sion, 
ander which the Efiglish clergy, by the united iiittueiicB 
of the crown and the tiara, were compelled to submit to 
the moat grievous exactions. The Christian Lierafchy 
Jiad from the earliest ages been distinguished by a re- 
gular gradation of office and authority, from tho lowest 
elerk to the bishop of Rome, who was considered as tlie 
chirfof the episcopal body, and tbe vicegerent of Christ 
upon eartli. As the northerii lotions esctended their 
conquests, tiiey diffused their peculiar notions of jurjs- 
pi-udence through the provinces of Europe : these were 
insensibly applied to tke external economy of religion ; 
and the co>iatitutit»i of tlie church became in a great 
measure assimilated in the ideas of the westejm Chris- 
tians to the institutions of a feudal kingdom. The pope 
appeared to hold the place of the sovereign: the bishops 
wei'e eoasidered nearly in the light at liia barons ; and 
subordinate to the bishops stood the inferior cJergy in 
(he quality of sub-vassals. These feudal notioBS were 
strengthened by Trhat seemed feudal ceremonies and 
claims. The bishop, before he entered on the adminis- 
tration of his diocese, swore fealty to the pope ; and the 
priest at his ordiiuttion, beside the ancient promise of 
canonical obedience, did homage to his bishop. Then, 
as tho civil sovereign in his uecessilJEfi required aid from 
his barons, and through them ft^m their vassals, so the 
popes in similar circumstances demanded pecuniary 
asaislanee from the bishops, and through them from the 
rest of the clei^y. At first tliese olauns were brought for- 
ward with modesty and reserve: nor did the ecclesiastics 
tefuse to relieve the wants, or support the splendour, of 
him whom they revered as their spiritual fether, and be- 
ueatJi whose protection they reposed in the peaceful pos- 

• arm. LSJS.eSa Ties.^ei CliuLS. 
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session of Lheir pToperty. But gi'ailuslly ttie neeessities, 
and, with the necessities the demands, oS the pontiffs were 
multiplied, till they at length excited the remonstraaces 
and opposition both of the clergy and laity. By accepting 
the deoation of Pepin, and hy subsequent acquisitions, 
the bishops of Rome had joined the concerns of temporal 
princes with the duties of Christian prelates; and the 
wars in which tliey were compelled to engage, sometimes 
with tbeir own subjects, sometitnes wi:h foreign states, 
entailed on them expenses fax beyond tiie annual amount 
of their income. This w^ generally the situation of the 
popes who governed the church during Henry's reign. 
Involved in a lon^ end ruinous contest with the emiioroc 
Fredeiie and his partisans in Italy, overwhdmed with 
an immense load of debt, and forced occasionally to 
abandon theii own dominions for an asylum on this side 
of the Alps, they looked to the aid of the clergy as of- 
fetingthe surest expedient to satisfy the claims of theU- 
ecedittws, recruit llieir forces, and recover thei;- for- 
mer ascendancy. Year after year the English, like 
every other national church, was called upon to contri- 
bute towai-ds the support of the Roman see.; and though 
the generosity or patience of the clei^ was soon ex- 
hausted, their resistance was seldom successful against 
the authority of the pontiff, supported as it generally was 
by the authority of the monarch : for the fate of John had 
proved an awful warning to Henry, who, nnwaiing to 
provoke the enmity of the pope, concurried in every 
scheme of exaction, 'unless ho wore occasionally deterred 
by the united clamour of the barons and clergy. 

The priiuiipal grievances which sprung out of this 
system may be reduced to two heads. 1. The popes, in 
imitation of the temporal princes, often required a tal- 
lage of the clergy, amounting generally to a twentieth, 

larger shore of their annual income. These impositions 
had been originally introduced in the time of the cru- 
sades, and hail been justiSed on tlie ground that the 
recuven.' uf PalcstifLewas an object eqiiiilly interesting 
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.to every Christian •, and tliat wIhIg tin, Uil\ i,l!jcifu!n 
shed their hioosL in the sesreA caus«, Ihp ckr^y iKHi'd 
not refuse to contribute a small porbonof tic i leupnucs 
towards its success. But it iraa soon dwLO\f.«.d thit 
every war in which tlie poiitifia euga^ei. was iiomehow 
or other cannected with the uel&re irf religion When 
She contest commenced betnoen Gse^ory IX and the 
emperof Frederic, that pope deminded an sid of ihe 
clergy: as hia affairs grew despeiate, his demands wero 
repeated; and undec his suiccessc^ Innocent IV the 
frequency and amount of these tallages became an in 
t<4erable burden. Innocent, indeed, alleged in justiii 
ealion of liis conduct that 'he was an «\da from hii 
dominiona; that at Lyons where he kept his court for 
.ten years, be had no resource but in tlie contributions of 
Iheclergy; and that whatever they gave Mase^peoded 
in supporting the cause of the church and reiigioii 
These reasons. houe\er did not always convince tho e 
whs suffered fiom the annual d mmution of tbeir m 
cumes*. In many nations ihej iiere answered w th 
complaints^ in Englaid they e\perieiiv,ed the meet 
decided opposition The clergy repl ed that thcj 
deemed it unjust tfl fur iiah money Mith the coiv ctioi 
that it would be employed igainat the emperoi who 
tiiough the pope had condemned him, was still ta be 
considered its a Cathol c pimce since I e had oSeied 
to submit his quariel lo the decision of t general council 
— that each church had its onn patiimonj nor could 
the pope wijh any more justice claim a share m the 
revenue of Iheir churches, than they could claim a share 
of the revenue of the chm'ch of Rome— that, as the law, 



• We must ew»pC GiQ9B«tQ9tfl, the eeleliraled hi^iop of Lincoln, wTw> 
Id minver tr> tJie bfng^wttt inqniriag by whatimhoiity hv tDlseddr lAUnga 
for Ibe use of the _popfl. Implied: NolleBlad[n{tHlionedlgnUQI*<[uDclGD^9- 
copi mietii ^ luB'm njic jHi-Ele Jkciiuue, sedaiiniitDtiaue molto. etiadluiia- 
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when it described every thing as belonging to the pciiiee, 
spoke of his right nf superintendence, not of property ; 
BO the pre-eminence enjoyed by the pope imposed on 
hira the duty of watching over all, but gave him no 
right to dispose of all — and that, if the income of the 
clergy were more than sufficient for their support, they 
were obliged to employ the remainder ii Y the 

wantsof thepoor, not in f ;sh ng th means f p o- 
. tracting a bloody Eind dest t 

For some time the ki g d the I n api ed 
indifferent spectators of th t uggl At 1 gth tl ey 
were induced to interfere by the na d t n that n 
proportion as the clergy we mp h 1 th n t al 

burdens would press with addlt n 1 ght o tl o laily. 
Ambassadors were despatched to the general council at 
Lyons, who in firm but respectful language remonstrated 
against the frequency of the papal exactions. Perhaps 
the promises which Innocent gave in his reply were 
meant only to allay disoonlent. But if he was sincere, 
the necessities of his situation soon compelled him to 
break thera ; and a new demand of a twentieth from 
1346, the poorer, and of a larger portion from the more opu- 
lent benefices, awakened an unnaoal spirit of opposition. 
The clergy drew up a list of their grievances, sent it to 
the pontiff, and appealed from him to the next general 
council: the barons, in bolder terms, warned him of 
the evils which might probably ensue; and e! early in- 
ainuttted their readine^ to draw the sword, if it should 
be necessary, in support of the clergy. Even tlie king 
appeared io make common cause with his vassals, and 
tbrbade the tallage to be paid imder the penalty of his 
liigh displeasure. Yet this strong opposition gradually 
melted away. Henry svithdrew his prohibition; the 
barons relapsed into their fjrmor apathy ? and the clergy 
were reduced to ccmpound with the pontiff for eleven 
thousand marks t. 
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The second grievance consisted It t d 

papal provisions, hy which the poj p d 5 f tl 

time the right of the patron, n m tad f h wn 
authority to the vacant benefice, fl q w 

that many Italians possessed living h h 1 111 
been conferred on Enghsh clergym d f f 

these resided in the island, the oth rs fte d 1 
the chaise of a substitute to perfo m th d tj d 

and spent the remainder of the in ra n f 'ti co 
tries. This abuse excited loud compl t th [ t 

both of the patrons and the clergy ; and the public dis- 
content displayed itself in acta of illegal violence. An 
association vvas formedunderthe title of the commonalty 
of England, and was clandestinely encouraged by the 
principal of the barons and clergy. At its head was sir 
Robert Thwinge, 9 knight of Yorkshire, who by a papal 
provision had been deprived of his nomination to a living 
in the gift of his fiiniily. His commands were implicitly 
obeyed by his associates, who, though they were never 
more than eighty individuals, contrived by the secrecy 
and celerity of their motions to impress the public with 
an idea that they amounted to a much greater nuraher. 
They murdered the papal couriers; wrote menacing 
letters to the foreign ecclesiastics and their stewards ; 
sometimes seized their persons, threw them privately 
into dungeons, and compelled them to pay considerable 
ransoms ; and at others carried off the produce of their 
farms, sold it by public auction, or distributtd it among 
the poor of the neighbourhood. For e%lit months these 
excesses continued without any interruption from the 
legal authorities: the national discontent was gratified 
with the sufferings of the foreigners ; and the members 
of the association, to satisfy the officers of justice, pre- 
tended that they acted in virtue of a royal comrai-Bion 
Henry at length interposed his authority, and Thvimge 
proceeded to Rome to plead his cause before the pontil! 
He was successful, and returned with a bull, bi which 
Gregory authorized him to uominate to the Iiung whu^b 
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he claimed ; declaimed that, if ever the liffhts of the \a.y 
patrons had heen invaded, it was without his knowledge, 
and eoiitrary to his intentions ; ar^d promised that all 
future p n h u!d be confined to those benefices 

which w knowi to be in the gift of the prelates, 
abbots d e le a t cal bodies : a politic answer, which 
separated the nte est of the laity from those of the 
clergy, a d as al lated to render the former uncon- 
cerned spectators fthe ppression of the latter*. 

The 1 g. f It the probable consequences of this 
distinction, and loudly expressed, their indignation. 
After many ineffectual attempts they obtained the co- 
operation of the king and barons ; and in all their 
remonstrance B the provisions were coupled with the 
tallages as an abuse, which could be no longer en- 
dured. To silence their complaints. Innocent reminded 
them of his wants, and declared that without provisions 
he could neither reward the services of his most faithful 
adherents, nor support the necessary officers of his 
court'!'. The controversy lasted during the whole of his 
residence at Lyons, By the death of the emperor, he 
t last enabled to return to Rome, and v 



13,' followed by the remonstrances of the iEnglish clergy, 
who stated that the incomes of the foreign ecclesiastics 
beneficed in Englandamounted to fifty thousand marks. 
A. D. The pontiff, without admitting the accuracy of the state- 
'j^^* menC acknowledged and lamented the existence of the 
jif grievance ; assured them that, if he had ever granted a 
jirovisioahimself, it hadbeenwrungfrom him by neces- 
sity ; and proposed, as a temporary remedy, to sot aside 
for certain non-residents eight thousand marks, a sum 
which might be annually reduced ; to compel all other 
foreign clerf^ymen to reside or to resign; and to enable 
the patrons to present to all benefices as soon as they 

•PBtij,3ia 316, 317. 460,461. Dnnsl. M6. 207- Bymet. i. 3!2. II 
nae pr^D'nd,^ Clint H iilHiit »'iLs tile Hcret iilElij{stor cf lh.^ss ex^f^sB: 
.Oil fiii l.r.;Bilni«l U'lill »u! sii<l fo hnve teen lliff fiiusr nf his iirro.t. Pal. 
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became vacant". Whether the offer was accepted, we 
know uot ; hut the next year, in consequeiice of a pruvi- 
sionto a living in thedLaueseaf Lincoln, Grosaetesle, the 
celebrated bishop of thut see, wi'otfi a spirited letter lo 
the pontiff, in which, after professing obedience to the 
lavAil commands of the apostolic see, he reused to 
admit the provision, because it emanated frum an autho- 
rity which hadneverbeengrantadbyChriat toSt. Peter 
or his successors. This remonstrance appears to have 
made impression on the mind of Innocent. He an- *■ o. 
awered by a bull, in which he again professed his dislike '?'■'■ 
of tile practice, empowered all the patrons of benefices ^"'' 
in the possession of foreigners to present to them imme- 
diately, and declared that the individuals so presented 
should and might take possession immediately after the 
death or resignation of the present incumbents, and in 
deapiie of any provision that might hereafter be made 
by him or his sucoessors'h In this state the contro- 
versy remained during the sequel of Henry's reign. 

Eut in 1254 was opened a new source of extortion. 
When the Norman adventurers had formerly subdued 
Sicily and Apulia, they made their conquests, hy a vo- 
luntary donation, fiei5j of the holy see. As such these 
two kingdoms had descended to the late emperor Frede- 
ric: but during the long war which he waged against 
llie popes Gregory and Innocent he was adjudged to 
have forfeited all the lands which he held of the church 
of Rome; anda resolution, dictated by the experience «.d. 
of the past, was taken to prevent for the future the re- 1 -=4- 
union on the sarae head of the Sicilian and imperial 
crowns. Frederic had left by his first wife a son 
named Conmd, king of Germany, hy his second, the 
sister of our Henry, another called after the name of 
]u« uncle ; and besides these an illegitimate son. Man- 
IVciI, prince Tarenlo, who was supposed to have been 
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accessaiy fo the death of his father. On none of the 
three would Inntwent bestow the kingdom of Sicily. He 
offered it first to Clmrles of Anjou, brother to Louis of 
Frairne, then bt Richard, the brotlier of the king of 
England, and lastly t« Henry hiniself for his second son 
Edmund. All these princes refused it; Charles, on ac- 
count of the absence of Louis in the crusade ; Richard, 
because he felt himself unequal to the task of subduing 
the sons of Frederic ; and Henry, that he might not 
appear to oppose the interests of his young nephew, who 
was supported by a powerful party in Sicily. Conrad, at 
tlio heail of a numerous army, marched from Germany ; 
took, after an obstinate resistance, Capua, Naijles, and 
tiie other cities of Apulia, which had declared for tlie 
pope, and was preparing to invade Sicily when the 
young Henry suddenly died, poisoned, as tlie suspicions 
of the public believed, by the contrivance of his elder 
brother. Innocent immediately repeated his offer of 
the crown for Edmund ; and the weak mind of the king, 
no longer checked by the opposite claim of his nephew, 
joyftilly accepted the dazzling but precarious present. 

Mttr.jj ^533 agreed with the papal envoy that the young 
■ prince should hold Sicily and Apulia as fiefe of the holy 
see ; that Henry with a powerful army should immedi- 
ately conduct his son to take possession of his do- 
minions; that Innocent should advance to the king one 
hundred thousand pounds Toumois to enable liim to 
commence the expedition, and should give security for 
any other sums which it might be necessajy Co borrow, 

MnyThe pontiff when he ratified the treaty, assured llie 
l"!' king, who was in Gascony, that if he set out immedi- 

Mftyately, success ■was certain; and to stimulate his indo- 

'^3. lance, informed him that fifty thousand pounds had been 

deposited at Lyons lo be delivered to him tlie moment 

he should appear at the head of his army*. In the 
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raeaii lime Conrad died ; and a second letter was de- May 
Bpatehed to Henry with a request that he would hasten ^^■ 
to take advantage of so fortunate an event. Fearful, June 
however, that the qjportunitj might be lost by delay, 9. 
Ijinoceiit hiraaelf proceeded from Rome into Apulia, 
took pos'^esBion of the Terra di Lavwo, secured, os he 
tbouglit, Ihe fidelity of Manfted hy cocflrming to him 
his principality of Tarento, and flattered himself that at 
the arrival of Heniy the two kingdoms would unani- 
mously admit Edmund for their sovereign. But the 
liertidious MaiiiVed aspired to the crown himself ; and 
to mask his real views, set up, as the competitor of the 
English prince, Conradine, the infant son of liis brother Nov. 
Conrad. Innocent again endeavoured to hasten the '^' 
king by describing to him the danger of delay ; but his 
natural indolence, or the difficulties of his situation, 
prevented his departure; and the papal army was de-jjgj, 
feat«d by Manfred in the vicinity of Troia, Five days 2. 
aiierwarda Innocent died *. His successor Alexander IV. jjj 
pursued the same policy: the crown of the two Sicilies 7,'^ 
was confirmed to prince Edmund ; and the bishop of 
Bologna was sent to England to give him investiture, ]2°5, 
and to make the necessary arrangements wifh his fa- Apr." 
ther. It was settled that Sicily and Apulia should form 9- 
but one kingdom under Edmund, who should hold it of 
the apostolic see by the yearly payment of two thousand 
ounces of gold, and should swear when he did ho- 
mage never to accept the imperial dignity under the 
penalty of losing his crown, and of incurring excommu- 
nication; that Henry should acknowledge himself re- 
sponsible for all the debts contracted in the prosecution 
of the business ; and that he should, as early as pos- 
sible, convey liis son with an army into Apulia t. But 
in the mean while the prospect of success grew fainter 
every day. Manfred had gained the last battle with the 
I body of Saracens, wlwm his father had 
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eettled in Lucera de' Pagani ; and Alexander iiail senc 
the cardinal Octavian with the mirquis of Hoemburgh 
at the head of a powerful force to attempt the task of 
subduing and extirpating the infidels. Tlie two armiei 
remained for several days in presence of each other; 
but Manfi'ed was busily employed in corrupting Ihe 
fiddity of the mercenary chieftains opposed to him ; and 
with their connivance surprised and totally touted the 
Sspt, papal forces- Alexander informed Hem'y of this un- 
18. toward event; but sought to encourage him with the 
consideration that the whole of Sicily and the Terra di 
Lavorowere still true to the interests of Edmund, and 
conjured him to perform his engagements by sending 
immediately a powerful army *. The king wanted not 
the will but the means to comply: though his barons 
condemned the impotent attempt; he would not resign 
the hope of placing hia younger son on a throne, and 
therefore bound himself to defray all the former ex- 
penses, and to land with an army in Apulia befbre the 
nest feast of St Michael. The debts amounted b> 
ninety thousand pounds t; and the pontiff complained 
loudly in hia letters of the distress lo which he was re- 
duced by the negligence of Henry in sending him remit- 
A. D. lances. His treasury, he said, was totally drained : his 
1256,court was sunounded hy creditors demanding their 
^«''' money, and threatening to seize the lands of the 
^' churuhes on which their debts had been secured ; and 
the forces which defended the Terra di Lavoro vera 
disbanded, from the impossibility of paying their ser- 
vices J;. To raise money tocourse was now had to every 
expedient which the regal or papal ministers could de- 
vise. It was in vain that Henry applied to the lay 
teuants of the crown : they obstinately refused to grant 
any aid towards the acquisition of Sicily; :,nd advised 
him to lay aside the project, on account of the gr>iat 

t Iiu(i"i6\.miiiiiiiduded a (ree gift of 20,000 niflrUBpnjnlstill,:,- •■■ly 
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power ef Manfced, who h^d gradimlly united all Apulia 
under liis standard; tUe immense expense which had 
already been incurred, and which by perseverance would 
be doubled ; and the danger to which Kngland would 
be exposed from the ambition of its neighbours, by the 
transportation of a numerous army to Italy*. The re- 
fus 1 f th I ty th w th p pal p -t f the burden 
n th 1 "7 wh w g d t bm ion by the 

m n f mm t n th de, and of 

f f t n th th Th b h p nl abbots saw 

th m 1 rap h d t pt b 11 d n in their 

m b t tl t th ir t f th m of twenty 

thsadp Inf ftbkin Venice 

and Floi-enco ■!■ : a tenth part ot the annual rents of the 
clergy was ordered to be paid for five successive years 
into the exchequer; the goods of the clergymen who 
died intestate, and one year's income of all vacant bene- 
fices were reserved to the crown ; and the monies col- 
lected in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Nonvay, for 
the crusade against the infidels were placed at Henry's 
disposal J. The clergy exliausted themselves in com- 
plaints and remonstrances. They appealed to the pro- 
Ifiction of the pope ; they offered to the king a ftee giil of 
fifty-two thousand marks. But the only indulgence 
■which they obtained was the permission for the bishops 
and abbots to deduct from the payment of the t«ntbB 
the amount of the bills drawn upon them tVom Italy. 

■While Henry thus oppressed the clergy the disputes 
between him and his barons began to assume an alarm- 
ing appearance. Instead of winning a, foreign crown 
for his son, he found it necessary to fight in defence of 
his own. Yet in proportion as the probability of suc- 
cess decreased, he seemed to cling to the Sicilian pro- 
ject with greater pertinacity: nor would be permit 
Edmund to resign his claim, or return the donation of 
Innocent}. In the mean while Manfred triumphed ovei 

• Annul. Biirt. 373. DonstSl9,32B. 1 P.vra. (, riiiS. 

I Hym.i.B49,55n.BS3.59i.£en,&Q. 4 IWil-«. I. liil.atVa* 
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*■»- all his enemies: to Sicily and Apulia lie added the 
'^"f ■ march of Ancona and apart of Tuscany ; and UtbanlY., 
^a'^the successor of Alexander, after requesting the eon- 
sent of the English prince, offered the crown to Charles 
ofAnjou*. It was accepted ; and Charles received the 
A, u. regal dignity at Rome from Clement IV. : but the pon- 
'2'*^- tiff, taught hy the difficulties iu which his predecessora 
had been involved, refused to bind himself for any debts 
\yhich mi^t be incurred. The now king, Iwwever. 
^ „ raised a powerful army, gained a splendid victory in the 
mi), plfl-ins of B^aevento, and by the death of Manfred, who 
feb.feli ia the little, obtained peaceable possession of the 
26. whole kingdom. , . ■ , 

III. It was Henry's misfortune to have inherited the . 
antipathy of his father to the charter of Runnymead, 
and to consider liis barons as enemies leagued in a con- 
spiracy to deprive him of the legitimate prerogatives of 
the crown. He watched with jealousy all their proceed- 
ings, refiised their ad-rice, and conftded in the fidelity of 
foreiguK's more than in the affection of his own Bubjects. 
Such conduct natui-ally alienated the minds of the 
nobles, who boldly asserted lliat the great offices of state 
were their right, and entered into associations for the 
support of their ps'etensions. Had the king possessed 
the immense revenues of his predecessors he might 
perhaps have set their enmity at defiance ; but during 
the wars between Stephen and Maud, and afterwards 
between John and his barons, the royal demesnes had 
been considerably diminished; and the occasional ex- 
lray8;gance of Henry, joined to his impolitic generosity 
to his ra,vouriteB, repeatedly compelled him to throw 
iiimself on the voluntary benevolence of the nation. 
Year after yew the king petitioned for a subsidy ; and 
each petition was met with a contemptuous refusal If 
the bai:ons at kst relented, it was always on conditions 
mMi painfrt to his feelings. They obliged him to ac- 
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knowledge Ms former misconduct, to confirm anew the 
two charters, and to promise the immediate dismissal of 
the fore^ners*. But Henry looked only to the present 
moment: no sooner were his coffers replenished than 
he forgot his promises, and laughed at iheiT credulity. 
Distress again forced him to solicit relief, and to oifer the 
same conditions. Unwilling to he duped a second time, 
the harons required his oath. He swore, and then vio- 
lated his oath with as much indifference as he had vio- 
lated his promise. His next applications were treated 
with scorn ; but he softened their opposition by offering 
to submit to excommunication, if ho should fail to ob- 
serve his engagements. In the great hall of Westmin- 
ster the king, barons, and prelates assembled : the sen- 
tence was pronounced by the bishops with the usual 
solemnity ; and Henry, placing his hand on hia breast, 
added, " So help me GEod, I will observe these char- 
"ters, asIamaChristian, a knight, and aking crowned 
" and anointed." The aid was granted, and the king 
reverted to his former habits. It was not, however, 
that he was by inclination a vicious man. He had re- 
ceived strong religious impressions; though fond of 
parade, he cautiously avoided every scandalous excess ; 
and his charity to the poor, and attention to the publiis 
worship were desei-vedly admired. But his judgrnont 
was weak. He had never emancipated his mind from 
the tutelage in which it had been held in his youth, 
and easily suffered himself to be persuaded by his fa- 
vourites that his promises were not to be kept, becaaae 
they had been compulsory, and extorted from him in 
opposition to the just claims of his crown, ^_ 

On the fell of Hubert de Burgh the king had given y, 
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Dec, his coiifldence 1o liis former tutor, Peter tlio PoUl'vji!, 
^5- bishop of Winchester. That the removal of the miuisLcr 
would 1)8 followed by the dismiBsalof the other bffiuors iif 
government, and that the favourite would emploj- tha 
opportaniCy to raise and enrich his relatives and friends, 
is not impiohable: but it is difficult to believe, on the 
unsupported assertion of a censorious chronicler, that 
Peter could be such an enemy to his own interests as to 
prevail oti the king to expel all Englishmen from his 
court, and confide to Poitevins and Bretons tlie guard of 
his person, the receipt of liis revenue, the administration 
of justice, the custody of all the royal castles, the ward- 
ships of all the young nobility, and the marriages of the 
.1. D. principal heiresses. But the ascendancy of the foreign- 
1233, ers, however great it might be, was not of very long 
July duration. Tiie barons refused "to obey the royal sum- 
^ ^' mons to come to the council ; the earl marshal unfurled 
the standard of rebellion in Wales, and the clergy 
joined with the laity in censuring the measures of jfo- 
laa"'! ''^■■'"^^"'- Edmund, the new archbishop of Canter- 
j-gljhury, attended by several other prelates, waited on 
2, Henry. He re n ded fhf king that his father, by pur- 
suing similar cou iels 1 ad nearly forfeited the crown ; 
assured him tl at the E gl sh would never submit to be 
trampled upon by stiangers n their own country; and 
declared that he si o Id conce ve it his duty to e\com 
municato eve j id lual vl oever he mioht be thit 
should oppose the reform of the government, in 1 the 
welfaie ot the at on Hen y was tlarmed, and pio 
miaed to give h m an answer n a few weela- A \ or 
liament of the baro swas calleJ ind Edtnond le! eivtl 
Apr his lemonatianee Tie Po tevms weie instai Ih ds 
■' missed the insurgents restored to faioui n I n 
nisters appointed, who jossesEed the ooiifldeiLL ol 
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lior, the daughter of Raymond, count of Provence. The Jan, 
ceremony of her coronation, the offices of the harons, '*' 
the order of the hanqiiet, and the rejoicings of the 
people, are minutely described by the historian, who, in 
the warmth of his admiration, declares that the whole 
world could not produce a more glorious and ravishing 
speclacle *. Eleanor had been accompanied to England Jan. 
by her uncle William, bishop elect of Valence, who 20. 
soon became the king's favourite, was admitted into the 
Council, and aasunled the ascendancy ia the administra- 
tion. The barons took the first opportunity to remon- 
strate : but Henry niollifled their anger byadding three 
of their number to the council, and, that he might be 
the more secure from their machinations, obtained from 
the pope a legate to reside near his person. This was 
the cardinal Otho, who employed his influence to recon- 
cile Henry with the most discontented of the barons. 
By hia advice Willtem returned to the continenl. He a. o. 
died in Italy: but the king, mindful of his interests, '^^8- 
had previously procured his election to the see of Win- j"' 
Chester, vacant by the death of Peter des Roches. 

The next fevonrites were two other uncles of the 
queen, Peter de Savoy, to whom Henry gave the ho- 
nour of Richmond, and Boniface de Savoy, who, at the 
death of Edmund, was chosen archbishop of Canter 
hury. The natives renewed their comphmti andviaited 
vrith impatience for the return of Richard the kmg s 
brother, from Palestine : but tliat prince was induced 
to espouse the cause of the foreigners anl to mirij 
Sanchia, another of tlie daughters of Raymond But 
now Isabella, the queen motlier, dissatisfied that tile 
family of Provence should monopolize the rojal favoiu, 
sent over her children by her second husband, the count 
de la Marche, to make their fortunes in England. 
Alice, Iier daughter, was married to the young earl of 
Warennc ; Guy, the eldest son, received some valuable 
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presents, and returned to France ; William de Valence, 
with the order of knighthood, obtained an annuity, and 
the honour of Hertford; and Aymar wits sent to Ox- 
ford, preferred to Bovera! benefices, and at the age of 
twenty-three appointed bishop of ■Winchester ". 

While Henry was thus carefiil to provide for his fo 
teign relatives he frequently found himself reduced to 
want, and without credit or resources. His more despo- 
tic predecesiwrs had expended infinitely krper sums in 
their foreign expeditions, and the support of their mer- 
cenary forces, and had never hesitated to extort by 
violence from their subjects whatever monies were 
deemed necessary by their ambition or rapacity. But 
the imprudence of John had generated, and the mi- 
norily of Henry had nourished, a spirit of resistance to 
tlie undue exercise of authority; and the relief of the 
sovereign's wants was assigned by the great charter, not 
to his own caprice, but to the wisdom or generosily of 
the prelates and barons. If in their assemblies they 
consented to grant him an aid, they yet granted it in ill 
humour; and his acquiescence in the papal exactions 
from the clergy, with the debts he incurred by accept- 
ing the crown of Sicily for Edmimd, continued to in- 
flame the public discontent. Associations were formed 
to redress the grievances of the nation : under the de- 
cent pretext of preventing the misapplication of the 
revenue, a demand was repeatedly made, that the ap- 
pointment of the officers of state should bo vested in the 
great council; and at length tho constitution was en- 
tirely overtiirned by the bold ambition of Simon de 
Montfort eatl of Leicester +. 
^. „. Simon was the younger of the two sons of the count 
1232. de Montfort, a name celebrated in the annals of reli- 
May. gious warfare. By the resignation of Amauri, his brother, 
3ie constable of France, he had succeeded to the estates 
of his mother Amicia, the elder of the two sisters and 
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co-heireises cl the kte earl of Leicester ; lits siilKt-ijuenS 
marriaije with Eleanor, the king's sister, hail brought 
vithin his riew the prospect of a crown ; and his marked 
opposition to the extortions of the king and the pontiffs 
had secured to him, though a foreigner, the affection of 
the nobility, the clergy, antl the people. Policy required 
that the king should not provoke, or shcFidd ernBh ho 
fonnidaWe a subject. But Henry did neither : he on 
some ocflasions ercployed the earl in ofBces of trust and 
importance ; on otW's, by a sueeession of petty affronts^ 
irritated instead of subduing his spirit. Atoong the in- 
habitants of Guienne there were many, whose wavering 
fidelity praved asubject of constant solicitude ; and Simon 
had been appointed, by patent, goTeroor of the province 
for five years, with the hope that his activity and resolu- 
tion would crush the disafFected, aud secure (he alle- 
giance of the natives, Tiiey woi'e to the earl years of 
continual exertion : his conduct necessarily be^ot ene- 
mies; and he was repeatedly aCeuaed lo the king of pe- 
culation, tyranny, and cmefey. How far the chorijes 
were true, it is impossible to dete.mine; but his air- 
cusers were the archbishop pf Bordeaux, and ihe chief 
of the Gascon nobility, who declared iliat unless justice 
were done lo their complaints, their countTyni en would 
stMk the protection of a different so\-ereign. Whep Simon *^j 
appeared before his peers, he was accompanied by 
Richard, the king's brother, and the earls of Gloucester 
and Hereford, who had engaged to screen him from the 
royal resentment ; and the king, perceivinglhat he could 
not procure the condemnation of the accused, vented 
his passion in intemperate language. In the course of 
tie altercation, the word "traitor," inadvertently fell 
from his lips. "Traitor," exclaimed the earl; "if you 
" were not a king, you should repent of that insult." 
" I shall never repent of any thing so mneh," replied 
Henry, "aslhat I allowed you to gtowand fatten witliin 
" my dominions." By thcinterposition of tlieii' common 
ttieaii they were parted. Henry conferred the duchy 
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Sind gorernment of Guieime on his son Edward; but the 
earl returned to the prorince; nor would he yield up his 
patent without a considerable sum as a compensation 
foi- the remaining years of tfae grant. Fearing the king's 
enmity, he retired into France, and waa afterwards 
reconciled to him through the mediation of the bishop 
of Lincoln*. 
^ „ Though Richard had ftequently joined the batons in 
1356. opposing his brother, he eouldnevor be induced to invade 
Ae just tights of the crown. He was as much distin- 
guished by his economy as Heaiy was by his profusion; 
and the care with which he husbanded his income gave 
him the repiitation of being the most opulent prince of 
Europe. Yet he allowed himself to be dazzled with the 
splendour of royalty, and incautiously sacrificed his for- 
tune to his ambition. In the beginning of the year 1256 
the archbishops of Cologne and Mentz, with tlie elector 
p lat' e chiKeWm at Frankfort king of the Romans; 
& d a few eeks later the archbishop of Treves, the king 
of Bohem a, the duke of Saxony, and the marquess of 
B a !e h ugh, the other four electors, gave their suf- 
f ages in favour of Alphonso, king of Castile -V. It is 
stra ge that Riclmrd, with the example of Sicily before 
h s eye. and tlie certainty of meeting with a powerful 
iilal. Should have accepted the offer: but he was told 
that his riches would ensure his success: a deputation of 
pi'elfttes and nobles arrived to conduct him to his ima- 
^'- ginary dominions ; and the new king of the Romans was 
^' crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in the presence of most of 
1257 tlie princes of the empire J. It was, however, in an 
Mayevil hour for Henry that he departed for Germany. 
17. 

( liadorifinDllyconrerred 
Ulfltwarda oiiposad tbe king in nU 
CIS promiaed to the Hven electors 
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The discontented baroas, no longer swed hy his presence, 
associated to reform the st&I«, under the guidance of tho 
earl of Leicester, high steward, the eatlof Herefotd, high 
constable, the earl marshal, and the earl of Gloucester 
The circumstances of the times were iavourable to thsif |2«^ 
views. An unproductive harvest had been followed by 
a general scarcity, and the people were willing to attri- 
bute their miaety net to the iuelemency of the seasons, 
but to the incapacity of their governors *, Henry called M*y 
a great council at Westminster, and on the third day *• 
the barons assembled in the hall in complete atmour. 
When the kiugentered, they put aside their swords: but 
Henry, alarmed at their unusual appearance, exclaimed, 
" Am I then your prisoner r" "No, sir," replied Roger 
Bigod, " but by your partiality to foreigners, and your 
" own prodigality, the realm is involved in miseiy, 
" Wherefore we demand that the powers of government 
" be delegated to a committee of barons and prelates, 
" who may correct abuses, and enact salutary laws." 
Some altercation ensued, and high words passed between 
the earl of Leicester and William de Valence, one of 
the king's brothers, Henry, however, found it necessaiy 
to submit ; and it was finally agreed that he should solicit 
the pope to send a legate to England, and modiiy the 
terms on which he had accepted the kingdom of Sicily ; 
that he should give a commission to reform the state to 
twenty-four prelates and barons, of whom one half had 
been already selected from his council, the other half 
should be named by the barons themselves in a parlia- 
ment to be held at Oxford ; and that, if he faithfully ob- 
served these conditions, measures should be taken to pay 
his debts, and to prosecute the claim of Edmund to ths 
crown of the two Sicilies !■. 

tbe niintler. Richutd senl fruni Germany Ibrty vessels ladsn »1U| coin. 
Par. ke. 
tRjB.i. 6M, 655. 
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At the appointed day the great eouni'il, Jistini^uislied 
June in our aniiala by the apiiellatiou of " tho mad pai'lia- 
"■ ment," assembled at Oxford. The barons, to inlimidate 
their opponents, were attended by their military tenants, 
and took an oath to stand faithfully by eaeh other, and 
to treat as "a mortal enemy" every man who should 
abandon their cause. The committee of reform was ap- 
pranted. Among the twelve selected by Henry were 
his nephew the sun of Richard, two of his uterine bro- 
thers, and the great offieers of state : the leaders of the 
, fitotion were included inthetwelveuamed by the barons. 
Eveiy member was sworn to reform the state of the 
realm, to the honour of God, the service of the king, and 
the benefit of the people ; and to allow no consideration, 
" neither of gift nor promise, profit nor loss, love nor 
" hatred, not fear," to influence him in the discharge of 
his duty. Each twelve then selected two of their op- 
ponents ; and to the four thus selected ■ivas intrusted the 
charge of appointing fifteen persons to form the council 
of state. Having obtained the royal permission, they 
proceeded to make the choice with apparent imparti- 
aiity: both parties furnished an equal number ; and at 
their heed was placed Boniface, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who, if he were connected with the court ft'oaj 
Lis relationship to the queen, was also known to lean to 
the popular faction, through his jealousy of the superior 
influence of the king's half brothers. In reality, how- 
ever, these elections proved the declining influence o( 
the crown ; foi', while the chiefe of the reformei-s were 
named, Henry's principal friends, his nephew and his 
brothers, had been carefully excluded. In a short time 
the triumph of Leicester was complete. The justiciary, 
Ihe chancellor, the treasurer, all the sheriffs, and the 
governors of the principal eastles belonging to the king, 
twenty in number, were removed, and their places were 
supplied by the chiefe of the reformers, or the most de- 
voted of their adherents. Tho n«w juslioiaiy took an 
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oath to administei- justice to all persons, acooviliag to the 
ordinances of the committee; the chancellor not to put 
the gi-eat seal to any writ which had not the approbation 
of the king aad the privy council, nor to any grant mth- 
out the consent of the great council, nor to any instru- 
ment whatever, which was not in conformity with the 
reguIationMofthe committee; tie governors of the castles 
to lieep Ihera Ikithfully for the use of the king, and to 
restore them to him or his heirs, and no others, on the 
receipt of an order from the council ; and at the expira- 
tion of twelve years to surrender them loyally on the 
demand of the king*. Having thus secured to them- 
selves the sovereign authority, and divested Henry of 
the power of resistance, tlie committee began the work 
of reform by ordaining— I. that four knights should bejuna 
chosen by the freeholder of each county to ascertain 23. 
and lay beibre the parliament the trespasses, excesses, 
and injuries committed within the county under the 
royal administration : 2, that a new high sheriff should 
be annually appointed for each county by the voles of 
the freeholders: 3. that all sheriffe, and the treasurer, 
chancellor, and justiciary, should annually give in their 
accounts : 4, and that parliaments should meet thrice in 
the year, in the beginning of the months of February, 
June, and October. They were, however, careful that 
these assemblies should consist entirely of their own par- 
tisans. Under the pretext of exonerating the other 
members from the trouble and expense of such fequent 
journeys, twelve persons mere appointed as representa- 
tives of the commonalty, that is, the whole body of earls, 
barons, and tenants of the crown ; and it was enacted that 
whatever these twelve should determine, in conjunction 

,.,t Aj™'- Bn"- *0?. «l.*l8,il4, 41S. Brady, U. App. Na 180, 191, isa, 
IBS. 194. i-ho iwal M.Ues were IhoBB of Do"Bt aal the other oluqin ioH>; 
Kurllianiplon. CorfV, Sotboniugh. Noltinnham, Hstvforcl, fiKBWr. SHiuni, 
ll.iilWdli, WincheBler, PorohfslBr, Btidgenoith, Oifotil, Sherhurn, tbe 
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with the council of state, should ho considered as the act 
ofthe wliolebody*. 

These innovations did not, however, pass without op- 
position. Henry, the son of the king of the Romans, 
Aymar, Guy, and 'Willittra, half brothers to the king, and 
the earl of Warenne, memhers of the committee, though 
they were unable to prevent, considerably retarded the 
meaauyes of the reformers, and nourished in the friends 
of the monarch o spirit of resistance which might ulti- 
mateiy prove fatal to the projects of Leicester and his 
associates. It was resolved to silence them by intimida- 
tion. They were required to swear obedience to the or- 
dinances of the majority of the members ; proposals were 
made to resume all grants of the crown, from which the 
three brothers derived their support; and several charges 
of extortion and trespass were made in the king's courts 
not only against them, bat also against the fourth brother 
Geoffrey de Valence. Fearing for their liberty or lives, 
they all retired secretly ftom Oslord, and fted to Wolve- 
sham, a castle belonging to Aymar, as bishop elect of 
■VVinchenfer. They were pursued and surrounded by 
the bafons : their offer to take the oath of submission 
waa now refused ; and of the conditions proposed to them 
Jul^, the four hrathers accepted as the most eligible, to leave 

5. the kingdom, taking with them six thousand marks, 
and ti'usting the remainder of then; treasures, and tlie 
rents of their lands to the honour of their adversajiea. 
July Their departure broke the spirit of the dissidenis. 

*■ John de Warenne and prince Henry successively took 
the oath: even Edward, the king's eldest son, reluo- 
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laiilly followed tliek esannile, ami nas tompdled to July 
retall the gtuntA whieh ho had made to his unties uf 12. 
revenues in Guioniie, and to admit of four reformers as 
his oouneih for the administration of that duchy*. To 
secure Iheir triumph a royal ovder was published that 
all the lieges should swear to observe the ordinances of q^j^ 
thecouucil + ; and a letter was written to the pope in. 18. 
the name of the parliament^ coniplainiag of the king's 
brothers, soliciting the deposition of the bishop of Win- 
chester, and requesting the aid of a legate to co-operate 
with them in the impovtant task of reforming the state 
of the kingdonfj. 

In a short time Leicester was alarmed by the approach ^„^ 
of a dangerous visitor, Richard king of the Romans. 1259 
That prince had squandered away an immense mass of Jan. 
treasure in Germany, and was returning to replenish ^^ 
his coffers by raising money on hig English estates. At 
St. Omer, to hia surprise, he received a proliibition to 
land before he had taken an oath to observe the provi- 
sions of reform, and not to bring the king's brothers in 
his suite. His pride deemed the messi^a im insult: 
hut his necessities required tlie prosecution of his jour- 
ney; and he gave a reluctant promise to comply, as 
soon as he should receive the king's penoiasion. At 
Canterbury Henry signified his commands, and Richard 
took the oath j. 

By the ordinal agreement at Westminster the refffl> 

• Auiial. Bail. 410, lU. 419. Bymerj 1. 660,661, 662, 063. AnoaL 
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bKama known Uj llie people, unLeaa Ihey were publiibed in the EugliBh 
lungiugs. 
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mation of the sfata was to be settled before Chrlstraag. 
But the party was as slow to conclude as it had been 
eager to commence its labours. To satisfy the people, 
a proclamation was issued in the king's name, stating 
the importance of the undertaking, the time necessary 
to obtain an exact knowledge of the national grievances, 
and tlie folly of risking the acquisition of their object by 
the adoption of hasty and inconsiderate measures. The 
truth was, that the ohiefe werennwiUing to divest them- 
selves of the authority which they had usurped. They 
distributed among their partisans all the lay offices and 
eeelesiastioal benefices in the gift of the crown ; received 
the principal part of the royal revenue, and shared 
among therasel tl e p du of the escheats, ward- 
ships, and man gea f tie In s tenants*. But the 
ambitious view f Le e t on began to alarm his 
associates, asd a le t qua 1 between him and the 
EarlofGlouceste threate dt dssolve the confederacy. 
A fidse but appar nt n hat n was effected, when a 
petition from th kni^lt and ba helors of England created 
a new alarm. They requested the council to haslfln the 
refonn, observing that it had been eighteen months in 
possession of the sovereign authority, and the nation had 
yet to learn what was the fruit of its labours. This was 
a remoiistranco which it would have been dangerous to 
overlook; and in the next parliament aiioject of re- 
fonn was proposed, appioved and orleied to be en 
Oct. forced by the judges in their circuits Iti pimcipal 
'^- objects were to secure the mfeiioi tenants from the 
oppressionof their lords, and to punt j the admimstra 
tion of justice. The provisions undei the fiist head lefer 
to customs which are now obsolete and woild therefoie 
prove uninteresting to the leader the ^reat remedy 
for all abuses under the slco id was the appsmtment 
of commissioners to inspect the conduct of the judges 
Two were ordered to watch ill the pioceedinoS in the 
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king's bench ; two others those in the exchequer ; and 
one to attend the itinerant justices in their I'eanective 
ciucuita. With the same view four knights wore ohosoii 
in every county, with the power of admonishirg, as tliey 
saw occasion, tiie sheriff of his duty, and of infovming 
the justiciary when the admonition was neglected. Con- 
trary to the enactment of the last year the new sheriifs 
were appointed by the great offlcers of state ; but the 
freeholders in each county were ordered to ohowo four 
persons against the following Michaelmas, and to pre- 
sent tliera to the barons of the exchequer, who would 
select one of the number for the next sheriff. Such 
were the principal articles of the reform ao long and so 
anxiously desired ; artblea wliich disappointed the ex- 
yectatiana of the nation, and created a genera! wish that 
the sovereign authority might be removed from tlve 
hands of a few factious noblemen, and restored t^ him, 
to whom it constitutionally belonged *. 

Henry had now been for two years the mere shadow j,;' 
of a king. The acts of government, indeed, ran in his 
name ; but the sovereign authority was exercised with- 
out control by tiie lords of the council; and obedieiKie 
Lo the royal orders, when the king ventured to issue any 
orders, was severely punished as a crime against the 
safety of the state. But it he were a silent, he was not 
an inattentive observer of the passing events. The dis- 
content of the people did not escape his notice ; and he 
saw with pleasure the intestine dissensions which dail; 
undermined the power of the faction. Tlie earla of Lei- 
cester and Gloucester pursued opposite interests, and 
formed two opposite parties. Leicester, unwilling to 
behold the ascendancy of his rival, retised into France ; 
and Gloucester discoverad an inclination to be recon- 
ciled to his sovereign. But to balance this advantage, 
piinee Edward, who had formerly displayed so much 
ijiiiit in vindicating the righta of the crown, joined the 
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eiirl of Leicester, theiv most dangerc se } d ti * 
unexpected connexion awakened in the k g n d Ihe 
suspicion of ft design to depose him, a d place h ssoaoM 
May the throne. In thesa diapositions of earn ty jealousy 
1. and distrust; the barons assembled n Lonlo to meet 
Henry in parliament. But each member was M e led 
by a military guard: his lodgings were fo t lied to p e 
vent a surprise ; the apprehension of host 1 1 es conE ed 
the citizens within their houses; a dthe conce a of 



trade with the usual intercourse ol 
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suspended. After many attempts, the ood otBces of 
the king of the Romans effected i spec ous h t t ea 
cherouB pacification; and the diffe e t loade s left II e 
parliament friends in open shew, but mti th ame 
feelings of animosity rankling in Heur breasts and Ih 
the same projects for their own aggrmd lement mi He 
depression of iheix opponents *. 

At length Henry peciuaded h mself that the t me 
had armed when he might resume 1 a autl o Iv He 
nne^pePledl> entered the council a d nato eoidgnty 
4 n leproa-hed the membeis with the r aifeoted delaj a d 
1261 theu: breach of tiiist They had been established to 
Feb reform tho state, improve the re%enue and diwhaige 
2 his debts but the> had neglected these objects and 
had laboured only to eniich IhemselvLS and to \e\ 
pttuate Iheir own power He should thecefoie no 
longer consider them aS his council but etaploy sneii 
other remedies as he thought propet (■ He immediately 
repaired to the Tower, which had lately been fortified , 
seized on tlie treasure in the mint ; ordered the gates of 
London to be closed ; compelled all the citizens above 
twelve years of age to swear fealty in their respective 
wardmotes ; and by proclamation commanded tlie 
knights of the several counties to attend the next parlia- 
ment in ai-ms. The barons immediately assembled their 
retainers, and marched to tlie neighbourhood of the 
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capital : but each party, diffident of its strength, be- 
trayed an unwillingness to begin hostilities ; and it was 
unanimously agreed to postpone the discussion of tbeir 
differences till the rotui'n of prince Edward, who was in 
France displaying his prowess at a tournament. He 
i-eturned in haste, and, to tho astonishment of all who 
were not in the secret, embraced the interests of the 
barons *. 

Henry, however, persevered in his resolution. By 
repeated desertions the party of his enemies had been 
reduced to the two earli of Leicester and Gloucester, 
the gi'and justiciary, the bishop of Worcester, and 
Hugh de Montfort, whose principal dependence was on 
the oath which the king and the nation had taken to 
observe tho provisions of Oxford. To this argument it 
was i-eplied that the same authority which enacted the 
law was competent to repeal it; and that an oath which 
should deprive the parliament of such right was in ifa 
own nature unjust, and consequently invalidt. For 
greater security, however, the king applied to pope 
Alexander, who by several bulls released both hira and Jua, 
the nation from their oaths, on the principle that the 
provisions of Oxford were injurious to the state, and 
therefore incompatible with their previous ohligationsj. 
These bulls Henry published, appointed anew justiciary 
and chancellor, removed the officers of his household, July 
revoked to himself the custody of the royal castles, 8, 
named new sheriffs in the counties, and by proclamation 
announced that he had resumed the exercise of the July 
royal authority. Tliis was followed by another procla- Si*- 
mation to refute the ialse reports circulated by the 
barons. The king requested the people to judge of him Aug. 
by his actions, not by the aMuaations of his enemies. ^^• 
He had now reigaed five-and-forty years, and during 
that long period had secured to them the blessings of 

• WllieB,St WeBt.3;!8. Clam. 45 Hon. Ill, 19, C it Carte, 127. 
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peace. They might contrast his administration with that 
of the barons. Was there one among them who could 
say he had ever received an injury ftom his sovereign ? 
They knew that under him they had enjoyed their rights 
and possessions in peace. His conduct had proved that 
as he never intended, so he had never countenanced, 
injustice. If he had appointed new sheriffs and new 
governors of his castles, they were men whose loyalty he 
could trust, and on whose equity his subjects might rely. 
Should they, however, repeat the exactions of their pre- 
decessors, let the injured party appeal to him, aad he 
should always he ready to do justice to the meanest of 
his subjects against the most powerful of their oppres- 
sors. The earls of Leicester and Gloucester, with the 
bishop of Worcester, had summoned three knights from 
every county south of the Trent to meet them at St, 
Alban's : but a temporary reconcihation was effected, 
and the king by his writs, annulling the previous sum- 
mons, ordered the same knights to repair to him at 
Windsor, that they might be present at his intended 
conference with the barons, and convince themselves of 
the justice and utility of his demands*. Several intei- 
Dec.views between the parties took place at London. At 

• first the barons appeared to consent to a plan of pacifi- 
^P_ cation offered by the king: afterwards it was resolved 
]ae3.to refer their differences, some to the decision of the 
Feb. king of France, and some to that of the king of the 

3- Romans. The earl of Leicester, however, found means 
to prevent the execution of the agreement; and a third 

Apr. meeting was held, in which the barons abandoned tho 
greater part of the provisions, and the king confirmed 
such as were evidently conducive to the welfere of the 

May j.ealm. Leicester was still dissatisfied, and returned to 

• Tranee, observing that he should never trust the faith 
of apeijured kingf: Henry by proclamation acquainted 
tho nation that pope Urban had confirmed the ahsoln- 

• SCO Ibe two mils In Brady, ii, App. Ka 903, 303. 
t W ikes, 61. West.aSO.aei. N.a}a.T.in.5,€. 
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tion obtained from liis predecessor; tliatlicliailiosunied 
the exercise of the royal authority; and tliat lie was 
determined (o observe and enforce every article of tbe 
two charters, and to punish severely all persons who 
should adhere to the confederacy of the barons *. 

The king, now finding himself at liberty, was induced 
to visit Louis of France; and Leicester embraced the 
opportunity to return to England, ajid re-organise the Oct 
association which had so lately been dissolved. His 3. 
hopes of success were founded on the pride and im- 
prudence of prince Edward, who, untaught by experi- 
ence, had called around him a guard of foreigners, and 
intrusted to their leaders the custody of his castles. 
Such conduct not only awakened the jealousy of the 
barons, but ^ianafed the affections of the royalists. 
Several of these, deprived of the honours to which they 
conceived themselves entitled, secretly applied to the 
earl, and brought with them a valijable auxiliary, Gil- 
bert de Clare, the son and successor of the late earl of 
Gloucester +. The father by his moderation had fre- 
quently paralys.ed the ambition of Montfort: but the 
son, a youth of twenty years of sg?, resigned himself 
entirely to the guidance of that uoblenian, and placed at 
his disposal the powerful influence of the family of ^, „. 
Clare. Henry, at his return, a,ware of the designs of 1263. 
hisenemies, ordered the citizens of London, the inhabit- M^r. 
ants of the cinque ports, and the principal barons, and "'• 
afterwards all freertien tbroughoul the kingdom, to 
swear fealty not only to himself, hut in the event of his 
death, to his eldest son the prince Edward. To the 
second oath the earl of Gloycester oltiectsd. He was im- 
mediately joined at Oxford by llis Bssooifites; and in a 
few days the earl of Leicester aRpeared a* tbeir head. 
With the royal banner displayed before them, they took *?"' 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Bridgenorth : ravaged with- j^j^^ 
out mercy the lands of the royalists, the foreigners, and 4. 

• Apnd Bnudj, iL App. No. SOi t West 39a 
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the natives who refused to join their ranks; and aug- 
menting their numbers as they advanced, directed t!ieir 
march towards London. In London tho aldennen and 
principal citizens were devoted to the king ; the mayor 
and the populace openly declared for the barons Henry 
was in possession of the T ' " ' 

ing by force one thousai d m 
hastened to throw himself t 
the most magniflcent pala f 
■ temporary, then existing E 

June tempted to fbllow her soi bj 
H. insulted her with, the m t j 
charged volleys of filth int th 
jared to sink it with la g t 
beneath the biidge. Th m i 
widai' his protection, and pi 
episcopal palace near St. P 1 

Tlie king of the Roman w pp d tl 

scene in quality of medi t Th g t t ltd 
three weeks: but Henry mp 11 d t i Id th 

increasingpower of his ad d t w gieed 

that the royal castles sho Id m h t ted t 

the custody of the barons tb f g h ga b 

nisbed, and the provisions fOfdh fl d b 

joct to such alterations asl llbdradpp by 
a committee appointed for th tpuip H ret d 
to hia palace at Weatminst fE f t t 

selected; and the king's t fi d t 

the conservators of the pe tl It 

There was one article in th t t h h p d 
favourable to the interests of Henry, that the assent of 
the parliament should be obtained. So many objections 
were now raised, so many claims of indemniiication were 

g. brought against the harons for the ravages committed 
9_ ■ by them iu the late expedition, that two s"'""""''" 

" New Ejmer, 133. Chtnn. Dudi 
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liaments assembled, and yet no final arrangement could 
be made. But the time thus obtained ivas usefully em- 
ployed to attach several of the associates to the royal Oi;l. 
cause. Some were dissatisfied with the arrogance and 
ambition of Leicester, who proposed that tlie powers of 
the new commissioners should last during the Uvea of 
botb Henry and Edward ; and others were brought 
over by grants of lauds, and by promises of rewards. 
The king found himself sufficiently strong to take the 
field. He was disappointed in an attempt to obtain pos- 
session of Dover ; but nearly succeeded in surprising 
the earl of Leicester, who with a smaU body of forces 
had marched from Kenilwortb to Sout.hwark. Henry 
appeared on one side of the town, the prince on the 
other ; and the royalists had previously closed the gates 
of the city. So imminent was the danger, that the earl, 
who had determined not to yield, advised his companions 
to assume the cross, and to prepare themselves lor death 
by the offices of religion. But the opportunity was lost 
by a strict adherence to the custom of the times. A 
herald was sent to require him to surrender; and in 
the mean while the populace, acquainted with the dan- 
ger of their fevourite, burst open the gates, and intro- 
duced him into the city*. 

The power of the two parties was now more equally 
balanced, and their mutual apprehcnsbns inchned 
them to listen to the pacific esbortations of the bishops. 
It was agreed to refer every subject of dispute to the 
arbitration of the king of France ; an expedient which 
had been proposed the last yeai- hy Henry, but rejected 
by Leicester. Louis accepted the honourahle office, and 
summoned the partiea to appeai' bef.tre him at Amiens. 
The king attended in person : the earl, who was detained 
at home in consequence of a real or pretended fall fror 
his horse, had sent bis attorneys. Both parties s 
swore to abide by the decision of the French a 

•Chion. DunaL358-SOT. Bym. i. 77a 775. Wilies.57. Wrst 
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Louis heard tlie allegations and arguments of each, con- 
sulted his eoQvt, and pronounced judgment in favour of 
12B4 ^^"'l'- H^ annulled the provisions of Oxford as de- 
Jan. *''''"*''''^* of the rights of the crown, and injurious to the 
23. interests of the nation; ordered the royal castles to be 
restored ; gave 1 th 1, g th th ty t pi t 11 
the officers of st t d f hi h useh 11 d t 11 to 
his coundl wh 
native or foreig 
dition in which h w 
parliament," and 1 d th t 
by either party h Id 1 
award was soon ft w 
and the archbiah p f C 
excommunicate 11 wh It ft! ih 

should I'efuae to bra t t t 

The barons had 1 dy t k tl It Tl 

moment the de d t tl tl y 

doolaved that it w t di t y f t If d th 1 

a nullity ; for it p ed f tl g t 1 t d 

yet annulled the provisions which grow out of that char- 
ter f ; and that it had been procured by the undue in- 
floanoe, which the queen of Louis, the sister-in-law to 
Heoiy, possessed over the mind of her husband J. Hos- 
tilities immediately recommenced ; and as every man 
of property was compelled to adhere to one of the two 
parties, the flames of civil war were lighted up in almost 
every part of the Itingdom. In the north, and in Corn- 
wall and Devon, the decided superiority of the royalists 
forced the ftiends of the barons to dissemble their real 
sentiments: the midland counties and the marches of 
Wales were pretty equally divided : but in the einque 
ports, the metropolis, and the neighbouring districts, 
Montfort ruled without opposition. His partisan, 
Thomas Fitz-Thomas, had been intruded int-o the office 
of Mayor of London; and a convention for their mutual 

• BjEier, !. TTa— JJ8. 780—84. 
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socurity had beea signed by that officer and tha com- 
luoiialty of the city on the one part, and the earls of 
Leicester, Gloucester, and Derby, Hugh le Deapenser, 
the grand justiciary, and twelve barons on the other. 
In the different wardmotes every male inhabitant above 
twelve years of age was sworn a member of the associa- 
tion : a constable and marshal of the city were appointed ; 
and orders were given that at the sound of the great 
bell at St. Paul's all should assemble in arms, and obey 
the authority of these officers. The efficacy of the new 
arrangements was immediately put to the test. Whether 
Leicester sought to involve the cJtizens beyond the pro- 
bability of pardon, or to procure money for future mea- 
sures, Despenser, tljt ) mfmthT 
put himself at the 1 d f th t d b d d 

eondueted them todtytht pi ftlkg 

of the Romans at I 1 w ll d W tm t d tl 

houses of the nobil ty d t 1 w p ted 

to be attached to th j 1 Th j lat ce f tl 

king's bench, and th b f th h q w 

thrown into priso thm big tfgn 

merchants and ba 1> wl 1 f ty h d b 

deposited in the cl 1 cadttlTw 

and the Jews, to the number of file 1 u d ed, m , 
women, and children, were conducted to a place of cou- 
flnement. Out of these Despenser selected a few of the 
more wealthy, that he might enrich himself by their 
ransom ; the rest he abandoned to the cruelty ind 
rapacity of the populace, who after t pp na; th m of 
their clothes, massacred them all in Id bl d C k 
ben Abraham, who was considered the m t p lent n 
dividual in the kingdom, had been k lied n 1 wn 
house by John Fita-John, one of th bos The 
murderer at first appropriated to him If th t a^u f 
his victim : but he afterwards thought t m pn d t 
to secure a moiety, by makingapresentof the remainder 
to Leicester *. 

thf Jews In Cnnterbuiyi and the earl of Derby deattovBii their houaea al 
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Henry having suinmoned the tenants of the crown, to - 
., meet him. at Osford, unfurled bis standard, and placed iiim- 
S" self at the head of the army. His first attempts were suo- 
ceeaful. Northampton, Laoester, and Nottingham., tlirea 
of the strongest fortresses in tlie pOBsesaion of the haroas, 
were Buccessively reduced ; and among the captivea ab 
Northampton were reckoned Simon, the eldest of Leioes- 
tey'B sons, fourteen otlier bannerets, forty knights, and ft 
numerons body of esquirea. From Nottingham, where he 
had been joined by Comyn, Bruce and Baliol, the lords on 
■the borders of Scotland, he waa recalled into Kent by the 
^ jj danger of his nephew Henry, besieged in the castle of Koeh- 
26. ester. At Jus approach the enemy, who had ts^en and pil- 
laged the city , retired with precipitation ; and the Mng, after 
an iue^tual attempt to secure the co-operation of the 
dnque ports, filed his head quart«ra in the town of Lewes *. 
^ay Leicester having added a body of ftfteen thoitsand 
12. citizens to his army, marched from London, with a re- 
solution to bring the controversy to an iaaue. From 
Fletohing he despatched a letter to Henry, protesting 
that neither he nor his associates had taken up arms 
against flie king, but against the evil counsellors, who 
enjoyed and abused the confidence of their sovereign. 
Henry returned a publio defiance, which was accom- 
panied by a message iron) prince Edward and the king 
of the Romans, declaring in the name of the royal 
barons that the charge waa false ; pronouncing Moncfort 
and his adherents perjured ; and daring Ihe earls of 
Leicester and Derby to appear in the king's court, and 
prove their assertion by single combat. After the ob- 
servation of these forms, which the feudal c-onnexion 
between the lord and the vassal was supposed to make 
necessary, Montfbrt made an ofer to the king of thirty 
thousand marks, ae a compensaSon for the ravines ' 
committed by the barons, on condition that the pro- 

Saa. Tiil. 22!l. • Dunat. 3tl». Wist. 38&. Wlkes, SO, 61.' AiW BofTea'. aHl 
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TiMons of Osford ehould still remain in force ; and having 
reoeiTed a tefoaal, prepared tar the battJe. lb was the 
peculiar talent of this leader to persuade his fi>llowei-a 
that the cause in which tbey fought was the cause of 
Heaven. He represented to them that their objects were May 
liberty and justice ; and that their opponent was a prince, 13. 
whose repeated violation of the mosf solemn oaths had 
released them from their allegiance, and had entailed 
on hia head the curse of the Almighty. Heorderedeaeh 
man to fasten a. white cross on the breast aadsliouldei-, 
and to devote the next evening to tlie duties of religion. 
Early ia the morning he inarched forward ; and, leaving 
his baggage and standard on the summit of a hill, about 
two miles from Lewes, descended into the plain, Henry's May 
foragers had discovered and announced liia approach ; ^^^ 
and the royalists in three divisions silently awaited 
the attack. Leicester, having called before tiie ranks 
the earl of Gloucester and several other young noble- 
men, bade them kneel down, and conferred on tiiem the 
order of knighthood ; and the Londoners, who impa- 
tiently expected the conclusion of the ceremony, rushed 
with loud shouts on the enemy *. They were received 
by prince Edward, broken in a few minutes, and driven 
back as far as the standard. Had the prince returned 
from the pursuit, and fellen on the rear of the confe- 
derates, the victory might have been secured. But he 
remembered the insults which the citizens had offered 
to his mother, and the excesses of which they had lately 
been guilty ; the suggestions of prudence wei-e less pow- 
erful than the thirst of revenge ; and Ihe pursuit of 
the fugitives carried him with, the flower of the army 
four raOes from the field of battle. More than three 
thousand Londoners were slain ; but the adrantage was 
deai-ly purchased hythe loss of the victory and the ruin 
of the royal cause. Leicester, who viewed with pleasure 
the thoughtless impetuosity of the prince, fell with tha 
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remoinder of his forces on Henry ii,a3 hb brothei'. A 
body of Si.'ots, wlio fought on foot, waB cut to pieces. 
Their leaders, Baliol, Comjn avid Bruce, were made 
prisoners the same fate befell the king of the Eo- 
mans ; and tho oombat waa feebly maintained by the es- 
wliona and esamijle of Philip Basset, who fought near 
the person of Henry. But when that noblemaa sank 
through loss of blood, his retainers fled : the king, whose 
horse had been killed tinder him, surrendered ; and Lei- 
cester conducted the royal captive into the priory. The 
fugitives, as soon as they learned the fate of their sove- 
reign, carae back to share his captivity, and Tolunlarily 
yielded themselves to their enemies*. 

When Edward returned from the pui-suit, both armies 
had disappeared. He traversed the field, which was 
strewed with the bodies of the slain and the wounded, 
anxiously, but fruitlessly, inquiring aftci his lather. As 
he approached Lewea, the harons came out, and on tlie 
first shock, the earlWarenne with the kng's uterine 
brothers and seven hundred horse fled to Pevensey, 
whence they sailed to the continent Edward, with a 
strong body of vef etaiis (rom the Welsh marches, rode 
along the wall to the castle and understanding that his 
father was a captive in the prior) ohtaiiod permission 
to visit him from Leioestei An unsuccessful attempt 
made by the harons againstthe castle revived his hopes; 
he opened a negotiation with Hie chieft of the party ; 
and the next morning was concluded the treaty known 
Mav ^^ ^^^ '^^^^ ''^ " *^^ ""'^^ °^ Lewes," By this it was 
la; agreed that all prisoners taken during the war should 
be' set at liberty ; that the princes Edward and Henry 
should be kept as hostages for the peaceable conduct of 
their fathers, the king of England and tlie king of the 
Romans ; and that all matters which could not be ami- 
cably adjusted in the next parliament should be re- 

" Burnt. 3~,0.3Ta. W(!!l.3S7,8S3. Wilieg.ea. P.iri!, 853, S51, 
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fttrreil to Uie decision of certain arliitratora. In the 
bat;le ot Lewes about five thousand men are said to have 
fallen on each side *. 

By this victory the royal authority was laid prostrate 
at the feet of Leicesler. The scheme of arbitration was 
merely a blind to deceive the vulgar ■ hi? past conduct 
had proved how little ho w t b li d by such de- 
cisions; and the referees tl m 1 w of tlio pro- 
bable result, refused to ac pt 1h ffi The great 
object of his policy was th p t n f the ascen- 
dancy which he had acquii d T H y ho was now 
the convenient tool of his ami) t h p d every exte- 
rior demonstration of rosp t b t ffered hint 
to depart cut of his custody nd w th t consulting 
him, affixed bis seal to every d wh h w issued for 
the degradation of the roj 1 th ty ^ The king of 
the Romans, a more resolut d d g enemy, in- 
stead of being restored to 1 b rtj 1 ly confined 
in the casfle of Wallingford d af te rd in that of 
Kenilworth ; and the two p fided to the 
custody of the new governoi ofDo^er, with instructions 
tfl allow of no indulgence which might fecilitate their 
escape. Instead of removing the sheriffs, a creature of j^^^ 
Leicester was sent to each county ".vith the title of con- 4_ 
servatoi- of the peace. This officer was empowered to 
arrest all persons who should carry arms without the 
king's special license ; to prevent all breaches of the 
peace; to employ the posse comitatus to apprehend of- 
fenders ; and to cause four kn^bts to be chosen as the 



the priory, wIh» lia wm jrfncd bj Kdirard, Bnd reluotanlly co 
IhB tieaty that lu mlxht Bavsthsllrsicr thaklog o/tha Bomai 
Dable Gipdvei, wham Leliieitar tfareateoed to put ta dealU. H< 
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representatives of the county in the next parliument. 
*f™^ In that Qssemlily a new form of goveritment was esta- 
''* bliahed. to last, unless it were dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, till the eorapromise of Lewes had been carried into 
full execution, aot only in the reign of. Henry, but aiao 
of.Edward, the hek-apparent. This form had been de- 
vised by tlie heads of the feetion to conceal their real 
views from the people ; and was so contrived that they 
retained in their own hands the sovereign authority, 
while to the superficial observer they seemed to have 
resigned it to the king and his council. It was enacted 
that Henry should delegate the power of choosing his 
counsellors to a committee of three persons, whose pro- 
ceedings should be valid, provided they were attested by 
the signatures of two of the number. The king imme- 
diately issued a writ to the earl of Leicester, the earl of 
Gloucester, and the bishop of Chichester, authorising 
them to appoint in his name a council of nine members ; 
nor -were they slow in selecting for that purpose Ihe 
most devoted of their adherents. The powers given to 
this council were most extensive, and to be exercised 
without control whenever the parliament was not sitting. 
Besides the usual authority it possessed the appointment 
of all the officers of state, of all the officers of the house- 
hold, andof all the governors of the royal castles. ITiree 
wore ordered to be in constant attendance on the king's 
person ; all were to he summoned on matters of great im- 
portance ; and a majority of two-thirds was required to 
give a sanction to their decisions. Hitherto theoriginal 
committee seemed to have been forgotten ; but it was 
contrived, that when the oonncil was so divided that the 
consent of two-thirds could not be obtained, the question 
should be reserved for the determination of the three 
electors; an artifice by which, under the modest pre- 
tence of providing against dissension, they invested 
themselves with the sovereign authority. By additional 
enactments it was provided that no foreigner, though he 
might go, or come, or reside peaceably, should be em- 
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ployed undei-the government ; that past offences should 
be mutually forgiven; that the two chaxters, the provi- 
sions made the last year, in consequence of the statutes 
of Oxford, and all the ancient and laudable customs of 
the realm, should be inviolably observed ; and that three 
prelates should bo appointed to reform the slate of the 
church, and to procure for the clergy, with the aid of the 
civil power if necessary, full compensation for their 
losses during the late troubles *. 

The earl was now in reality possessed of more exten- 
sive authority than Henry had ever enjoyed: but he soon 
discovered that to retain the object of his ambition would 
require the exertion of all his powers. The cause of the 
captive monarch was ardently espoused by foreign na- 
tions, and by the sovereign pontiff. Adventurers from 
every province of France crowded to the royal standard 
which queen Eleanor had erected at Damme in Flanders ; 
and a numerous fleet assembled in the harbour to trens' 
port to England the thousands who had sworn to humblo 
the pride of a disloyal and aspiring subject. To oppose Aug, 
Ihem Leicester had summoned to the camp on Bar- ^• 
ham downs, not only the king's military tenants, but 
the whole force of the nation'h; and taldng on himself 
the command of the fleet, cruised in the narrow seas to 
intercept the invaders. But the winds seemed to be 
leagued with the earl; the queen's army was detained 
for several weets in the vicinity of Damme; and the 
mercenaries gradually disbanded themselves, when the 
short period for which they had contracted to serve was 

*Byoi, L 791— 73B. Kanr R™. 4U. Brady, ii. Anp. No. SIS, 214. 
NB«Ryni.i*«, 4. 

+ ThB militaiy lannnt J wem oriered imdsr llio pfnsUy of felony to bring 
iDto llie Bold Dot ODly the foreo s)iecined by their lennres, but all the 
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expired. At the same time the pontiff hiid commissioned 
Gaido, oardiDal bishop of Sabina, to pracead to England, 
and take Henry under the papal protection ; but, deterred 
by the hint of a conspiracy against his life from crossing 
the sea, he esoommuDioated the barons unless before the 
Aug. fij'st of September they should restore the king to al\ his 
12. rights ; placed London and the cinque ports under an in- 
terdict, and at the same time eOmmoned four of the Eng- 
Oj^ lish prelates to appear before him at Boulogne. After 
12. much tergiversation these obeyed, but appealed from his 
jurisdiction to the equity of the pope, or a general council : 
and Uiongh they consented to bring back a sentence of es- 
sommnnication against the kiog's enemies, they willingly 
auffirod it to be taken from them by the officers at Dover. 
Oijt. Their conduct was approved by the eonvoealjon of the 
28. clei^ ; the bishops, abbots and barons, appended their 
, seals to the appeals, and Quido, afler publishing the es- 

gU ■ oommunication himself, at Hesdin, returned to Rome, 
where he was elevated to the chair of St. Peter, by the 
name of Clement IV *. 

During the summer Leicester had been harasaeil with 
repeated solicitations for the release o£ the two princes, 
Edward and Henry. In the winter he pretended to ac- 
quiesce, and convoked a parliament to meet after Chrisc- 
j^ mas, for the avowed purpose of giving the sanction of 
2^' the legislature to so important a measure. But the ex- 
traordinary manner in which this assembly was consti- 
tuted provoked a suspicion that his real object was to 
consolidate and perpetuate his own power. Only those 
prelates and barons were summoned who were known 
to be attached to his party; and the deficiency was sup- 
plied by representatives from the counties, cities, and 
boroughs +, who, as they had been chosen through his 
j^„_ influence, proved the obsequious ministers of his win. 
1265. Several weeks were consumed in private iiestoCialion 
Jan. with Henry and his son. I^icester was aware of the 
^^- untameable spirit of Edward : nor would he consent that 
* Dunst 373, 37*. Sym. i. 7SS-BM. WoEl. 339, 3S9. 3M. Wikes 
lBi'lB.i.E(>a801 
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iJiH prince slioulil exchange liis CDiifiiiement for the 
company of his fatlier on any other teima than that he 
should still remain under the inspection of his keepers, 
and evince his gratitude for the indulgence by ceding to 
the earl and his heirs the eouaty of Chester, the castle 
of Pec, and the town of Neweaatle-under-Lyne; ia ex- 
change for which he should receive other lands of the 
same annual value. At length the terms were settled, Mar. 
andyconfirmed by the padiaraent, with every additional H- 
Becurity which the jealousy of the faction could devise. 
It was enacted "by common consent of the king, his 
" son Edward, the prelates, earls, .barons, and common- 
" altij of the realm," that the charters and the ordi- 
nances should be inviolably observed ; that neither the 
king nor the prince should aggrieve the earl or his as- 
sociates for their past conduct; that if they did, their 
vassals and subjects should be released from the obliga- 
tion of fealty ti[l full redress were obtained, and their 
abettors sliould be punished ivith exile and forfeiture ; 
that the barons, whom the king had defied before the 
battle of Lewes, should renew their homage and fealty; 
baton the express condition that such homage and fealty 
should be no longer binding, if he violated his promise ; 
that the command of the royal castles should be taken 
ftom suspected persons, and intrusted to dficers of ap- 
proved loyalty ; that the prince should not leave the 
realni for three years, under pain of disherison ; that 
he should not choose his advisers and companions him- 
self, but receive them from the council of state ; that 
with his father's consent he should put into the handa 
of the barons fbr five years,*'flve royal castles, as secu- 
rities for his behaviour, and should deliver to Leicester 
the town and castle of Bristol in pledge, till a fiall and 
legal transfer should be made of (Chester, Pec, and New- 
castle ; that both Henry and Edward should swear to 
observe all these articles, and not to solicit any absolu- 
tion from their oath, nor make any use of such !'.bsolu- 
tiou, if it wei'e to be pronounced by the pops : :uid lasliy. 
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that they should cause the present agreement " to be 
" oonfirraod in the beat laauner that might be devised, 
" in Ireland, in Ga&cony, by the king of Scotland, and 
" in all lands subject to the kmg of England *." These 
were terms which nothing but neoessity could have ex- 
torted ; and to add to their stability, they were for the 
most part embodied, in the form of a writ, signed by the 
king, and sent to the sheriffs, witii orders to publish 
them in the full court of each county twice every year. 

It is generally supposed that the project of summoning 
to parliament the representatives of the counties, cities, 
and boroughs, grew out of that system of policy which 
the earl had long pursued, of flattering the prejudices, 
and attaching to himself the affections, of the people. 
Nor had Lis efforts proved unsuccessful. Men in the 
higher ranks of life might penetrate behind the veil, 
with whicli he Bougbt to conceal his ambition; hut by 
tbe nation at large he was considered aa the reformer of 
abuses, the protector of the oppressed, and the saviour 
of his country. Even some of the clergy, and several 
religious bodies, soured by papal and reg»l exactions, 
gave him credit for the truth of his pretensions, and 
preachers were found, who, though he had been excom- 
municated by tlio legate, made his virtues the theme of 
their sermons, and exhorted their hearers to stand by 
the patron of the poor, and the avenger of the church t. 
Within the kingdom no man dared to dispute his autho- 
rity ; it was only at the extremities that a faint show of 
resistance was maintaineii. The distant disobedience of 
a few chiefs on the Scottish borders he desp sed or d s 
semhled ; and the open hostilities of the lo ds he 

• PicIrelond,parG«!coiciWiPa.tleU<ililDEaclioce.ep }e ea 
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Welsh marches were crushed in their birth hy his 
promptitude and decision. He compelled Roger deMor- Jan. 
timer and his associates to throw down Iheir arms, sur- '5" 
render their easUes, and abide the judgment of their 
peers, by whom they were condemned to expati'iate them- 
selves, some for twelve months, others for three years, 
and to reside during their exile in Ireland. They pre- 
tended to submit, but lingered on theaea-coast, and amid 
the mountains of Wales, in the hope that some new event 
might recall them to draw the sword, and flght again in 
the cause of iheir sovereign ". 

It had coat Leicester some years and much labour to 
climb to the summit of bis greatness : his descent was 
rapid beyond tho calculation of the most sanguine 
among his enemies. He had hitherto enjoyed the co- 
operation of the powerful earls of Derby and Gloucester : 
but, if Ae was too ambitious to admit of an equal, they 
were too proud to bow to a fellow-subject : frequent al- 
tercations betrayed their secret jealousies ,- and the sud- 
den arrest and imprisonment of Derby, on a charge of 
corresponding with the royalists, warned Gloucester of 
Iiis own danger. He would hajg shared the captivity of 
his friend, had he assisted at the great tournament jt 
Northampton : hy his absence he disconcerted the plans April 
of his enemy, and, recalling Mortimer and the exiles, 19. 
unfurled the royal standard in the midst of his tenantry. 
Leicester immediately hastened to Hereford with the April 
king, the pruice, and a numerous body of knights. To 25. 
prevent the effusion of blood their common friends in- 
tervened : a reconciliation was effected ; and four umpires 
undertook tho task of reconciling their differences. But ^y' 
under this appearance of friendship all was hollow and 
insincere. Leicester sought to circumvent his adversary : 
Gloucester waited the result of a plan for the liberation 
of Edward, which had been concerted through the means 

"WikM,65. WmI.391. 
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ofThomas de Clare, brother to the enrUand companion 
to the prince*. 

One day after dinner Edward obtained permission to 
fake the air without the walls of Hei-eford attended by 
his keepers. They rode to Widmarsh. A proposal was 
made to try the speed of their horses; several matches 
were made and run ; and lie afternoon was passed In a 
succession of amusements. Alittle be&ve sunset tilere ap- 
peared on Tulingtoa hill a person riding on a grey charger, 
and waving his bonnet. The prince, who knew the signal, 
bidding, a£eu bk the campany, instantly galloped off witii 
his friend, another knight, and fbur esquires. The 
keepers followed : but in a sliort time Mortimer with a 
baad of armed men issued fVom a wood, received Edward 
with acclamations ofjoy, and' conducted him.to his castfe 
ofWigmore. The next day the prince met tlie eaii of 
Gloucester at Ludlow. They mutually pledged them- 
selves to forget all fbvmer injuries, and to unite their 
efforts for the liberation oflhe king, on condition tliatlie 
should govern according to the laws, and should exclude 
foreigners from his councils f. 

"When Leicester received the news of Edward's escape, 
he conceived that the prince was gone to join the earl 
Warenne, and Wdliam eEe Valence, who a few days 
before had landed with one hundred and twenty kn^hts 
on the coast of Pembrokeshire. Ignorant, however, of 
his real motions, he dared not pursue him ; but issued 

May writs in the king's name, ordering the military tenants 
'"^" of the crown to assembLe at first in Worcester, and after- 
wards in Gloucester, To these he added circular letters 

June ^ ^'^^ bishops, accusing Edward of rebellion, and re- 

7, questing a sentence of excommunication against all dis- 

turbevs of the peace " from the highest tn the lowest J," 

* WlksB, 66. Wsst 334. Of His solicitude ivlUi wbloh Eilwsril hiii 
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The royalists had wisely determined to cut ofF his com- 
munication with the rest of the kingdom by securing to 
themselves the command of the Severn. Worcester 
readily opened ila gates; Gloucester was tahen by storm; 
and the castle after a siege of two weeks was surrendered 
on condition that the a;arrison should not serve again 
during the next f t d j E y bridge was now 
broken down : the n 11 raft tl e river was sunk or 
destroyed ; and th f d w ither deepened or 

watched by powerf 1 d t hm t Leicester, caught 
as it were in the t 1 m dm ctive at Hereford: 
but he awaited the am I f th t oops to be furnished 
by the. tenants of th ni wh he had summoned in 

the king's name, ad 1 d d w th Llewellyn of Wales j^ng 
a treaty of aUianee by wh h f th pretended payment 22. 
of thirty thousand maik H w s made to resign ail 
the advant^es i h h h d 1 predecessors had 
wrested iVora the p f th t untry. At last, re- 

inforced by a party f W 11m tl e earl marched to 
the south, took and d t y d th astle of Monmouth, 
and fixed his head-quarters at Newport. Here he ex- June 
pected a fleet of transports to convey him to Bristol : but ^^■ 
the galleys of the earl of Gloucester bloolsaded the mouth 
of the Avon ; and Edward with the bravest of his knights 
made an attempt on the town of Newport itself. The 
part which lay on the left bank of the Usk was carried : 
but the destruction of the bridge arrested the progress 
of the victors, and Leicester with his dispirited followers 
escaped into Wales*. 

Misfortune now pressed on misfortune; andflie last an- 
chor of his hope was broken by the defeat of his son Simon 
of Montfort. That young nobleman was employed in 
the siege of Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex, when he 
received the king's writ to repair 1o Worcester. On his ^"^ 
march he sacked the city of Winchester, the gates of 
which had been shut against him, passed peaceably 
through Oxford, and reached the ca.stle of Kenilworth, 

•Rym.i. 814. Wikes, 63, Wbtci. 21S, S19. 
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the principal residence of his family. Here he remained 
for some days in heedless security, awaiting the orders 
of his fether. Mai^ot, a woman who in male attire per- 
formed the office of a spy, infoiTQcd the prince that 
Simon lay in the priory, and his followers in the neigh- 
bouring farm houses. Edward immediately formed the 
design of surprising them in their beds; and marching 
from Worcester in the evening, arrived at Keiiilworth 
g. about sunrise the next morning. Twelve bannerets with 
all their followers were made prisoners ; and their horses 
andr treasures repaid the industry of the captors. Simon 
alotjp with his pages escaped naked into the castle *. 

Leicester on the same day had crossed the Severn by 
a ford, and halted at Kempsej. about three miles from 
Worcester Happy to find himself at last on the left 
bankof the ri\er, and Ignorant of the tate of hiasonand 
the motions of the oncmy, he proceeded to E^eshara, 
with the mtention of contmuing his march the nest 
mornmg for Kemlworth The prince had returned i*ith 
his prisoneiB to Worcester but left tlie city in the 
evening, and, to mask his real design, took the load 
which leads to Bndgenorth He parsed the nvei near 
Clams, and wheeling to the light, arrived before sunrise 
in the neighbouihood of Eiesham He took his station 
iig. on thesummitof ahiUm theduection of Kemlworth 
I. two other divisions under the eail of Gloucesiei, and 
Rogei de Moitimei, occupied the remaining loada As 
the royalists bore the banuers of their captnes, ihey were 
taken by the enemy for the army of Simon de Montfort 
But the mistake was soon discovered. Leicester ftom 
rveyed their numbers and disposition; 
is heard to exclaim, " The Lord have mercy on 
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"our souls, for our bodies are prince Edward's," Ac- 
cording to his custora he spent some time in prayer, and 
received the Bara-ament. Hie first object was to force 
his -way through the division on the hUl. Foiled in thia 
attempt, and in danger of 'boing surrounded, he ordered 
his men to form a circle, and oppose on all sides the 
pressure of the enemy. For a while the courage of 
despair proved a match far the superiority of nuinbera. 
The old king, who had been compelled to appear in tlie 
ranks, was slightly wounded; and, as he fell from his 
horse, would probably have been killed had he not cried 
out to his antagonist, " Hold, fellow, I am Harry of 
" Winchester." Tlie prince knew the voice of his father, 
sprung to his rescue, and conducted him to a place of 
safety. During his absence Leicester's horse was killed 
under him ; and, as he fought on foot, he asked, " if 
" they gave quarter." A voice replied, "There is no 
" ([iiarter for traitors." Henry de Montfort, his eldest 
son, who would not leave his side, fell at his feet. His 
dead body was soon covered by that of the father. The 
royalists obtained a complete but sanguinary victoty. 
Of Leicester's partisans all the barons and knights were 
aiain, with the exception of about ten, who were after- 
wards found breathing, and were cured of their wounds. 
The foot soldiers of the royal army (so wo are told to 
save the honour of the leaders) offered to the body of 
the earl every indignity. His mangled remains were 
afterwards collected by the king's orders, and buried in 
the church of the abbey '. 

By this victory the sceptre was replaced in the hands 
of Henry With their leader the hopes of the barona 
had been e!.tmguished they spontaneo sh bet at 
liberty the piisoners Mho had been detained s nee the 
battle of Lewes and anxiously aivaited the deteinuna 

•WflYM 919 S"ll Duns 3Bi Heat. 395 RlsUnjetdOnl Patfl. 
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Sept.tion of the parliament, whicli had been summoned to 

^" meet at Winchester. In that assembly it was enacted, 

thai all grants and patents issued under the king's soal 

Sept. during the time of his captivity should be revoked ; that 
^°- the citizens of London for th h u y id excesses 
should forfeit their charte that th tess of Lei- 

cester and her lamily sho Id q t tl k gdom; and 
that the estates of all, who h d dl d t the late earl, 
should he confiscated. Th g f th last article 

Nov. was afterwards softened bj d 1 t which the 

king granted a free pard t th h could show 

that their conduct had not b ! t y but the effect 

of compulsion *, These m 1 , were not 

calculated to restore th p bl t q illity. The 
sufferers, prompted by revenge, or compelled by want, 
had again recourse to the sword : the mountains, forests, 
and morasses, furnished them with places of retreat; 
and the flames of predatory warfare were kindled in 
most parla of the kingdom. To reduce these partial 
but successive insurrections occupied prince Edward 
the greater part of two years. Ho first compelled Simon 
de Montfort and his associates, who had sought an 
asylum in the isle of Axholm, to submit to the award 
which should be given hy himself and the king of the 

Dec. Romans. He next led his forces against the men of 
27. the cinque porta, who had long been distinguished by 
their attachment to Leicester, and who since his fall 
had by their piracies interrupted the commerce of the 
narrow seas, and made prizes of all ships belonging to 
the king's subjecte. The capture of ■Winchelseo, which 
was carried by storm, taught them to respect tlie au- 
thority of the so-vereign ; and their power hy sea made 
the prince desirous to recall them to their duty and 
attacii them to the crown. They swore fealty to Henry ; 
and in return obtained a full pardon, and the confirma- 
tion of their privileges. From the cinque ports Edward 

• Claus. 50 Hen, Hi. m, 10. d. apud Brady, ii. 6St 
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jproceeded to HampsWre, which with Berltshii-e and the 
aeighbouring counties was ravaged by numerous ban- 
ditti, under the command of Adam Gordon, the most 
athletic man of the age. They wete surprised in Alton 
Woed, in Buckinghamshire. The prince eng^ed in 
single combat with their leader, wounded and unhorsed 
him ; and thee, in reward of his valour, granted him his x. ». 
pardon*. Still the garrison of Kenilworth continued 12 6S, 
tohrave the royal power, and even added contumely bj^^y 
their disobedience. Having in one of their excursions **' 
taken a king's messenger, they out off one of his hands, 
and sant him back with an insolent message to Henry. 
To subdue these obstinate rebels it was necessary to 
summon the chivahy of the kingdom; but the strength 
of the place dettcd all the efforts of the assailants; and 
the obstinacy of Hastings the governor refused for six JiJ'r- 
months every offer which was made to bim in the name 
of his sovereign I-. 

There were many, even among die royalists, who dis- 
approved of the indiscriminate severity exercised by the 
parliament at Winchester; and a possibility was sug- 
gesled of granting indidgence to the sufferers, and at 
the same time satisfying those who had profited by their 
forfeitures. With this view a committee was appointed 
of twelve prelates and barons, whose award was con- 
firmed by the kingin parliament, and called the Dictiim 
de Kenilworth. They divided the delinquents into three Oct. 
classes. In the first were the earl of Deiby, Hugh de 31. 
Hastings, who had earned his pre-eminence by his 
euperioi" ferocity, and the persons who had so insolently 
mutilated the king's messenger: the second comprised 
all who on different occasions had drawn tlie sword 
against their sovereign ; and in the third were numbered 
those who, though they had not fought under the ba;i- 
aes', had accepted office under the authority, of I.eices- 
tar. To all was given the option of redeeming Ihoir 

*West.3M. Diiiist, KH. 3rt7. IVlki.a, 221, 222 
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estates by the payment to the actual possessors of eei-- 
tain sums of money, to the amount of seven years' value 
by delinquents of the first class, of five by those of the 
second, and of two years or oue year by those of the 
third*. By many the boon was accepted with gratitude : 
it was scotnfully refused by the garrison of the castle of 
Kenilworth, and by the outlaws who had fled to the isle 
of Ely. The obstinacy of the former i\as s ibiiui.d by 
femine; end they obtained from the clemency ot the 

Dec king the grant of their lives, limbs, and api arel The 

'• latter, relying on the strength of their asylum gloried 

in their rebellion, and occasionally ravaged the neigU- 

houring country. Their impunity was however owing 

^_ j,_ to the perfidy of the earl of Gloucester who without the 

1267. talents, aspired to the fame and pre emi enee of his 
deceased rivtd. He expressed his disapprobation of the 

Apr. award : the fectious inhabitants of London t.hose him 
'• for their leader ; and his presumption was no rished by 
the daily accession of outlaws from different parts of the 
country. Heniy summoned his friemto to the siege of 
the capital ; and the earl, when he beheld from the walla 
the royal army, and reflected on the consequences of a 
defeat, condemned his own temerity, accepted the medi- 
ation of the king of the Rbmans, and on the condition 

Jane of receiving a full pardon, gladly returned to his duty, 
15. leaving at the same time the cidiens to the good plea- 
sure of the king. His submission drew after it the sub- 

Joly mission of the other insurgents. If Llewellyn remained 

25. in arms, it was only with the hope of extorting mora 

fevom'able terms. The title of prince of Wales with a 

r»ht to the homage ijf the Welsh chieftains satisfied 

aShia ambition; and he consented to swear fealty to 

Henry, and to pay him the sum of twenty-five thousand 

S; tS m'ot?' ^S^nVi'h^ «o ^^' w«« °^ %"^Xm of SIrt? 
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marks*. The leBtoration of ti'anquillity allowed the 
king to direct liia attention to the improvement of hia 
people. He condescended to profit by the labours of 
his adversaries ; and some of the most useful among 
the provisions of the barons were with other laws enacted Nov. 
by legitimate authority in a parliament at Marlborough. *°* 
To ci'own this important work, and to extinguish, if it 
were possible, the veiy embers of discontent, the clergy 
were brought forward with a grant of the twentieth of 
tfaeir revenues, as a fund which might enable those who 
had been prevented by poverty to redeem their estates 
according to the decision of the arbitratora at Kenil- 
worth. The outlawain theialeof Ely were also reduced, 
The king's poverty had disabled him from undertaking 
offensive measures against them: but a grant of the 
tenth part ofthe ohuioh revenues for three years, which 
he had obtfuned from the pope, infused new vigour into 
his councils : bridges were thrown over the rivers ; roads 
were constructed across the marshes ; and the rebels 
returned to their obedience on condition that they 
should enjoy the benefit of the Dictum of Kemlworth, 
which they had so contemptuously and obstinately re- 
fused 1-. 

The reader has seen Guido the bishop of Sabina at 
Boulogne, and has witnessed the decided part which ho 
took in the contest between the king and the barons, 
Hia attachment to the royal cause was not weakened by 
his elevation to the papacy. From the ehairof St. Pet«ar 
he anxionsly watched the course of events in the island ; 
despatched the cardinal Ottoboni to take advantage of 
every favourable circumstance ; forbade the payment of 
the tenth which the clergy had been induced to grant to 
Leicester ; congratulated the prince on his escape ; and 
repeatedly exhorted the barons to rescue their sovereign 

•Daii5t.393. Wem. 3D8, SB9. Rym. i, 341. 84t, 8®. Waver. 334 
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from the control of an ambitious subject. The nens of 
the victory of Eyealiam filled him witii joy. He instantly 
wrote to the king and the prince to express his gratitude 
to the Almighty for so propitious an event: but at the 
same time earnestly exhorted them to use with modera- 
tion the license of vietory ; to temper justice m ith mercy ; 
to recollect that revenge was unworthy of a Christian, 
and that clemency was the firmest pillar of a throne*. 
When the legate arrived, he repeated the instructions 
of {he pontiff, and disapproved of the hatah roeaaurea 
adopted by the parliament at "Wiachester. tEs objeot 
waa the restoration of peace, and with this view he hesj- 
iated not to employ the papal authority against one party 
CP the other, compelling them by censures to recede from 
the extravagance of their demands ; and by diffiising a 
spirit of moderation, greatly contributed to the restora- 
tion of tranquillity. From temporal, Ottoboni turned 
his attention to ecclesiastical matters; and among the 
canons which he published in a council at London, many 
of those which regard oommendams, residence, dilapi- 
dations, repairs, and the plurality of benefices, still retain 
i^fiQ *^^ ^''^"^ '^ '^^ ^" '^* ecclesiastical courts t. Before 
^269. his departure he recommended the interests of the 
^_* oriental Christiana te a numerous concourse of people at 
June Northampton, and gave the cross, to the king for the 
25. sake of e.\ample, to the princes Edward and Edmund, 
to Henry the king's nephew, to twenty-two bannerets, 
and to more than one hundred knights J, 

It must appear estraordinary that the heir apparent 
and principal support of the crown should select the 
present moment for an expedition to, ibalestine. If the 
country was at peace, yet the wounds inflicted by the 
civil war were hardly closed ; and the king was rapidly 

* Bym. i. SK— 829. 
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adTamcing in age, with a mind evidently unequal to the 
oares of his station. But conmderationa of individual 
interest were absorbed in a. generous enthusiasm for 
what was considered the common causd of all Christen- 
dom, Of the original kingdom of Jerusalem very little 
remained: to that little, however, the Christians dung 
with the most devoted attachment; and the loss ot any 
fragment of it was sufficient to diffuse a deep sense of 
son-ow throughout Europe, and to array army after 
army in the hopeless task of preserving the reraaindec. 
Antioch had lately fallen : at the news the king of 
France, though his last expedition had cost him his 
liberty, and almost his life, reassumed the cross ; and 
Edward immediately resolved to shai'e with that accom- 
plished monarch the danger and the merit of the new 
crusade. To Providence he ascribed the recent deliver- 
ance of himself and his fether from the control of their 
enemies; and gratitude demanded that he should con- 
tribute to rescue the sepulchre of Christ ft-om the pollu- 
tion of the infidels. Perhaps, however, there was as 
much of policy aS of devotion inhis conduct. The cru- 
sade would open an honourable field for the exertions of 
turbulent and adventurous spirits, who might there 
employ against tlie Saracens those arms which at home 
th^ might be induced- to turn against their own sove- 
reign; and he had expressly stipulated, and the stipu- 
lation was confirmed by oaths and pledges, that the earl 
of Gloucester, the man whom he feared the most, should r^-o- 
either accompany or follow hint to Palestine. Having |^^ 
resolved to take with him, his wife Eleanor, sister to j^J 
Alpiidnso the king of Castile, he appointed a guaidian 
for his ohildreni and governors for his castles, and com- 
mitted the care of tlie succession, end the adramistration 
of the kingdom, in the event of Henry's death, to his 
iincle the king of the Romans, and a^r him to Henry 
d'Almaigne, the son of that monarch *. His departure 
was wisely distinguished by acts of popularity, the grant Juw 
of a new chartfer with the restoration of their liberties to '°- 
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the citizens of London, and a pardon for the earl of 
Derby, whose repeated treasons had deserved the utmost 
severity of punishment. But while the prince was thus 
employed, the Christian army had crossed the Mediter- 
ranean, and was mouldering; away with disease on the 
sultry coast of Mauritania. The easy Louis had been 
induced by his brother Charles to direct his aitns in the 
first instance against the bey of Tunis, who had refused 
to the new king the tribute which he had paid to the 
*J"^- former possessors of Sicily. When Edward ai'rived, he 
' found tlie camp plunged in the deepest affliction. The 
African prince had indeed submitted; but Louis wag 
dead of a dysentery ; PhiUp, his son and successor, was 
anxious to talte possession of iiis kingdom ; and to men 
unacquainted with the climate, the navigation of the 
Mediterranean in the winter appeared a formidable un- 
dertakin(!;. The English prince found himself compelled 
to return with his asBodates to Italy. I,anding at Trapani, 
he fiaed his residenee at Palermo, that he might resume hia 
journey with the first appearance of spring, and despatched 
his cousin Henry with private instructions to England. 
That prince was led by curiosity to visit Viterbo in the 
company of the kings of France and Sicily, to witness 
*.i». the election of a successor to pope Clement IV. Early 
^^•■one morning he entei'ed a church to hear mass. After 
^1 its Bonclusion he remained intent on hia devotions, when 
he was suddenly alarmed by the sound of a well-known 
voice, exclaiming, "Thou traitor, Henry, thou shalt not 
" escape." Turning, he saw his two cousins, the outlaws 
Simon and Guy de Montfort, hastening towards him 
with their swords drawn, and in complete armour. The 
unfortunate prince immediately sprang to the altar. 
But the sanctity of the place could not save him. Of 
two clergymen who generously interposed, one was 
killed, and the other was left for dead. Henry himself 
fell under a multitude of wounds. The two brothers 
glutted their revenge with the mutilation of his dead 
body, dragged it to the door of the church, and mounted 
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their horses in triumph under the protection of the 
count Aldobrandini, Guy's father-in-law. This sacrilegi- 
oua assassination spretul a general gloom over tlie city. 
TTle Montforts were instantly excommunicated by the 
college of cardinals ; Charles issued orders for their ap- 
prehension ; and Philip publicly expressed the deepest 
horror of their conduct. These princes were perhaps 
sincere ; but uo demoustratioiw of grief or resentment 
could expunge ftoni the inind of Edward the suspicion 
that, if the murder were not perpetrated, at least the 
escape of the murderers was effected, with their consent 



Richard, the king's brother, still retained his preten- 
sions to the empire. He had lately revisited his nominal 
kingdom, entertained the German princes at Worms, 
and abolished with their concurrence the exorbitant 
customs levied on the passage of merchandise by the 
towns on both banks of the Rhine. Though advanced 
in age lie married a second wife, the daughter of Theo- 
doric de Falquemort, a German baron ; and proud of 
his young bride, hastened to display her superior beauty 
in his own country ; but bis vanity was cheeked by the 
melancholy catasti'ophe of his son, whose body he buried 
in Ihe church of Hales, an abbey which he had founded. 
Soon afterwards his own remains were deposited in the 
same vault. At Kirkhain a paralytic stroke had deprived Dec. 
him of the use of his limbs : nor could the skill of his 12. 
physidans prolong his life beyond the mouth of March. 
Henry followed his brother. Repeated maladies had grada- 
ally worn out the lung's constitution. In the spriog of the a. n. 
year he had been in the most imminent danger, and had 1271. 
eaj-nesciy required by letter the return of prince Edward. ■*?"' 
On his recovery he undertook to provide for the liqui- 
dation of his debts, by appointing commissioners to 
receive and administer his revenue, reserving for his 
private use no more than one hundred and twenty 

• Rym. i. S71. 890. 89a. li. I-IO. Wikes, 92. 34. 
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pounds in the year *. But tlie death of his brother, the 

^ J, murder of his nephew, and tlie abaenee of his son, 

1372. added anxiety of mind to infirmity of body : hig health 

rapidly declined ; and he expired nt Westminster, with 

Not, the most edifying sentiments, in the.flfly-seventh year 

*^* of his- reign. The abbey church, which he had vebuilt 

from the foundation, was selected ibr the place of hb 

burial, and his body wns deposited in the vei'y tomb out 

of which he had formerly removed into a golden shi'ine 

'''o^' the bones of Edward the Confessor. Many prelates and 

barons attended the funeral : before the tomb was 

covered, the earl of Gloucester stepped forward, and 

putting his hand on the body of the king, swore fealty 

to prince Edward ; and his example was eagerly followed 

by the surrounding spectators. The new inonarch was 

immediately proclaimed by the style of Edward, king of 

England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitaine ; and 

feora that day were dated the years of hia reign (■ 

From the preceding pages the reader will have 
learned to appreciate the chaiacter of Henry Gentle 
and credulous, warm m his attachments, and for- 
giving in his enmities, without \i<xs but also without 
enei^, he was a good man, and a weak monarch In 
a more peaceful age, when the empire of the liws hid 
been strengthened by hahits of obedience, he might 
have filled the throne with decency, perhaps with ho- 
nour: but his lot cast him into one of the most turbu- 
lent periods of our history, without the talents to com- 
mand respect, or the authority to enforce submission. 
Yet his incapacity was productive rather of inoonve- 

.,* B^m.I.ETi. Henty hsdon BrrenX other accisioTu retcenchfa the 
wpenaofl of ilia hcniBeluiUi for the purpose of flaying hla ^ebta. Pons, 
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niencetohimself than of misery to his subjects. Under 
his weak but pacific sway the nation grew more rapidly 
in wealth aud prosperity tliati it liad done under any of 
his military progenitorB. Out of the fifty-six years, 
through which he extended his reign, hut a very smtdl 
portion was marked hy the calamities of war: the te- 
nants of the crown were seldom dragged by him into 
foreign countries, or impoverished by acutages for the 
support of mercenary armies; the proprietors, deprived 
of two sources of wealth, the plunder of an enemy, and 
the ransom of captives, turned their attention to the 
improvement of their estates : salutary enactments in- 
vigorated tha spirit of commerce ; and there scarcely 
existed a port ftom the coast of Norway to the shore f 
Italy, that was not annuall) ted by E lish m 
chants. This statement m y p 1 p p th ^ 

who have listened only to th t f th f 

tiou? baions, or the compla 1 f d eo t t d J to- 
rians, but the fiet is that f U th k g th 

conquest, Heni} recened th 1 t m y fr m th 
tenants of the crown ^ceo d g t th m t acoui t 
calculation the average amount of his expenses did not 
exceed twenty foui thousand maiks per annum*, and 
ne are assured that m the course of ^ reign, nhich 
continued half ■! centurj, the onlj extiaordinary aids 
levied hj him on the nation were two fifteenths, one 
thirtieth, ■uid one foitioth for himaelf, and one twen- 
tieth foi the relief of the Holy Land ^ His great 
re?ouice was the tenth of the ecclesiastical reienues, 
which he received for soma years, an impost which, 
though msufticient to rtscue him from the pres 
sure of poverty, was calculated fl-om its partial opera- 
tion to exasperate the minds of those who were com- 
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pelled to pay it. Tho clergy struggled in vain to sliake 
off the burden : their writers iiave laboured more suc- 
cessfully to interest in tUeiv favour the feelings of pos- 
terity by the description, probably the exaggerated 
description, of their wrongs*. 

Before I proceed to the history of the next king, I 
may be allowed to notice a few misoellaneous hut inter- 
eating particulars, which regard the legislature, lie 
laws, the police, and the church of England. 

I. During the reign of Henry, but while he was 
under the control of Leicester, we are surprised at the 
unexpected appearance of a parliament, constituted as 
our present pailiaments are, of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the representatives of the eonnties, nities, 
and boroughs f. Was this the innovation of a bold and 
politic adventurer, or merely the repetition of an ancient 
and accustomed form ? Something more than a cen- 
tury ago,' the question was fiercely debated between the 
adverse champions of ihe prerogative of the crown and 
the liberties of the people : since that period it has been 
investisated witii more coolness and impartiality ; and 
most writers have agreed to pronounce the assembly of 
1265 a new experiment, devised for ihe purpose of ex- 
tending the influence, ami procuring support to the 
projecla, of Leicester, i". Li the history of the pre- 
ceding " i 11 1 ain for any satisfactoiy 
evidence s sent their represen- 
tatives Historians, indeed, 
iometim m or the multitude, as 



y> that vheo 1 eoqjd 
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them HI great, nilo 
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awaiting the docision of the assembly, anrl testifying theif 
approbation by their applause ; but such passages may 
with propriety be undetstood of the neighbouring inha- 
bitaiils, whom curiosity might lead to the spot ; of the 
culprits and petitioners, the suitors and pledges, whose 
duty or whose interest it was to be present ; and of the 
clergymen and monks, the knights, and esquires, who 
■were in attendance on their lords, the prelates and ba- 
rons*. Ifat a later period some boroughs claimed the 
privilege of representation from remote antiquity, or if 
the members of the lower house boasted that they had 
formed a constituent part of the legislature from time 
beyond the memory of man ; such pretensions may be 
attributed either to their ignorance of history, or to the 
use of legal expressions without any definite meaning t. 
To me all the great councibi under the first Norman 
Icings appear to have been constituted ozi feudal prin- 
ciples. The sovereign might claim an extraordinary aid 
troia his liege man; but the consent of the man was 
requisite to legalise the aid: he might seek to make 
alterations in the laws and customs of the realm ; but 
he was previously expected to ask the advice of those 
vassals, whose rights and interests it was his duty, as 
their lord, to protect and improve. Hence all who held 
in barony were summoned to the great council ; but, as 
the reader has seen, a hue of distinction was soon drawo 
between the greater barons, the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and the lesser borons, the inferior tenants in 

* If the pusAge soniet1m«B qmttei] AromEAdmer Cp-26) pTovsa'aaf- 
tidngi it will prove fmi ftll the Dlerii^mea a-^A bioLikn, whu atLejidwl tne 
aroUMa^op, iver« membera ot tlie conncil; HDcl thp DlheriiaiBiliie fi^Ua 
the Oeilu SI<!phHDKi>.9£2) sT' 
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chief. From tlieir great property lilie former (and 
tbrough them their numerous lenontry) were deeply 
ini«rested in almost every legislative enaclment ; and so 
extensive was their influence, ihat the royal authority 
uould not, without their concurrence, carry any law into 
execution. Henee theii- presence in the national coun- 
cils was exacted as a duty ; and every unjustifiable 
failure on their part was punishable as a breach of tliat 
fealty which they owed to the crown. But with the 
inferior tenmits the case was different. Their consent 
was implied in tiat of the greater barons ; and aa at- 
tendance must have proved expensive and inconvenient 
to men of small fortunes, it was but seldom enforced*. 
Henee on ordinary occasions the ^reat council appears 
to have been composed of tlie bisliops and abbots, the 
earls and barons, the ministers and judges, and the 
neighbouring knights holding of the crown: but on 
others, when the safety of the kingdom was at stake, or 
an extraordinary aid was to be granted, the king con- 
voked an assembly of all his tenants in chief; in more 
early times perhaps by a summons directed to each in- 
dividual separately +, afterwards by personal writs ta 

- Itweswk toaiscovcrlhfinifflnbera of tlieas comieUa inllie deacni,. 
Hon gnto of Ihem m llie oiMlnul »rita, out Jabour wlU bo ftulUass. Th™ 
Is wmetlilnj Binuuiatls iimiaguona in lUar lupiusijo. Thus In iho era 
(Itmaliun of lbs crafll ctotte- (.9th H™ry II!.) we aie tald tb.it a flftaenib 
lus been B™""" In raWm hj thu blahopi, earla. haiona, kniehla, fi-ea 
BonMfnduoe a belief thnt ihe TepresentnlivBi of llieftea lonnnta, (lie 
niilM and borough?, weifl present let such laferenoB cannot ba rap- 
^otbots of tuySe kbiSk "'* ^"^ " *""' ^ '^^ *"'^ batons, mid all 
the iame pereons a ft.vSea ia«„7%4 de>^bed'0^lie°-'Mria.^C 
■endiliolheHholdinglnchiBfof flieciwn.etoiiiniiiai aliorimi qui da 
■'noMBtaBBnt Inoanllo." (CI. 19 Hett. HI. Bwd. 1. App. 11. 430 la 
tt» Sana rrf/jn wa tfnd a fcrtjelh grained by Iha bl.h™s, surla, litoBS, 
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tto greatei biuna, and a general ViJit lo fhe other 
tenants in eieli countj ' 

2°. But though the immediate vassak of the crown 
were the on!} mdi\iduals possessing a peisonal right to 
he present in parliament, theie are some initances in 
which the representatives of the counties weie required 
to attend previously to the year 12b5 It must at all times 
have been difficult for the sovereign to become ac- 
quainted with the I'oal state of the country, from the 
interested reports either of his barons or his ministers. 
If then he wished to ascerttdn his own rights, or the 
wrongs of the people, or the peculations of his officers, 
lie was accustomed to authorise a commission of knights 
in each shire, either named by himself, or elected in the 
county court, to proceed from hundred lo hundred, to 
make inquiries upon oath, and to lay the result of their 
labours before him, either in council or parliament. 
Thus we are told that William the Conqueror, when ha 
resolved to ratify the statutes of Iiis Anglo-Saxon pre- 
decessors, ordered twelve "noble and sage men" to be 
chosen in each county, who should meet in his presence, 
and determine by common consent what were the real 
laws of the kingdom ■(■. In the Magna Charta the reader 
has seen a provision, according to which twelve knights 
were to be elected in the nest court of each county, to 
inquire into the " evil customs of sheriffs, of forests and 
" foresters, of warrens and waiTeners, and of the war- 
" dens of hanks and their officers." Henry III. in his 
seventh year (1923) ordered every sheriff to inquire by 
means of twelve lawful and discreet knights, what were 
the rights and liberties of the crown in his shire, on the 
day on which the war began between John and the 
barons J; and in his 42nd year (I25S) he appointed four 

ebdie, lis euUKd tbe iDfutmBltt; ol' Uie nrll, by alLegiiig Ihii niM»stity ot 
fltpediUon. Ualcuique vesltum si fieri posatt lituraa Di>strAa sup«rnuc 
tiuisixiltiaBemua, Bed ut Degotium clud miijon expedlretur feBttnatlDda 
hai lilers). Sis. P>.t.l5)oliuLB[ad.;.4l). 
• MBg. Chart, a 14. t Koved. 343. { Brud. li. App. 149. 
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knights in each CQunty to inquire into all the " excesses, 
" ti-ansgreasions, and injuries committed by judges, 
" sheriifs, bailiffs, and bU other persons, and to make 
" their report to him in council on a certain day *," Tlie 
same may be observed with respect to the collection of 
taxes. In tbe most ancient instance on record, in the 
year 1207, the subsidy was collected under the inspec- 
tion of the itinerant judges : but the method was accom- 
panied with inconvenience and delay: and in 1220 we 
find writs to the sheriff, appointing him the collector in 
conjunction with two knights to be chosen in a full court 
of the county with the consent of all the suiiors h In 
like manner among the demands of the baions at 
Runnymead, one was, that two justices should go iheir 
circuits four times a year to bold assizes with four 
knights of the county chosen by the countj J I am 
aware that such knights were not membeis of parlia 
ment, but I have mentioned these instances to show 
that the election of knights of the shire to tianaaot the 
bushier of the county was a liustom of ancient standing 
They collected the taxes, and made to the king the 
report of their grievances. When, however, they had 
advanced thus far, it required but an additional step to 
introduce them into the great council as the representa- 
tives of their electors, vested with the power of granting 
money, and of petitioniiig for redress; almost the only 
functions which for a long period after its establishment 
the house of eoraraons ventured to exercise. In confir- 
mation of this theory it may be observed, that the' 
knights of the shire, when they became regular members 
of parliament, received the same remuneratioa wliioh 
had beett assigned to them on fjrmer occasions. An- 
ciently as soon as they had made their report to the 
kiugj^ afterwards at the conclusion of the session, they 
obtained writs, directing the sheriifs to defray by a rate to 
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be levied on the county their expenses for so many days 
" in going, staying, and retuttiing." Tlie peers attended 
in their own right, and of couise paid their own costs : 
but the knights were only the deputies of others, and 
therefore required compensation from those, whose busi- 
ness they undertook to transact. 

Hie most ancient writ summoning the representatives 
ofthe counties to pariiaraent is dated in the 15th year 
of John, 1213. It may be divided into three parts. In 
the first the kqights who had already been warned were 
ordered to meet the king in arms at Oxford on accrtain 
day. This was a summons to perform military seiTice, 
The second part alluded to some occurrence not men- 
tioned by historians, and directed the sheriff to bring up 
the bodies of the barons without arms, probably prisoners 
in his custody for trial. In the third it was ordered that 
four discreet knighls of the county should be sent to 
Oxford without arms to treat with the king concerning 
the affairs of the kingdom *. There can be little doubt that 
this last was a summons to parliament, as it is conceived 
in the same words as such writs of a later date. On 
the face of the writ, indeed, it does not appear whether 
the knights were to be chosen bj thecountj,or appomted 
by the sheiitf But ihis ambiguity is done awaj m that 
which follows In 1254 Heniy III was in Gascon) , 
and by his directiona queen Eleanor, and the till of 
Cornwall the regents, summoned all peisona holding 
land of the cionn m rhief to the amount of twenty 
pounds per annum, io asaemble at Portsmouth on an 
appointed day and stiI to the assistance of the king' 
and then ordered that, 'besides these, t«o lawful and 
" discreet knights should be chosen bj the men of 
f eveiy county in the place of all and each of th^m, 

■ FriHiplmus (lb< quoit onines mlKUs bilbvB tos qu inmiDDnEii fVie 
die^.T^ilre tkruiB cnm arpiia suTs mrptrji vera baronum sine irmie, 
euildem lenniniDi ad loqu'. Ui m hdIubcUUI Ab ne^oliia legui mPbtrL 
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'■ to assemble at Weslminstei', and to determine ivith lie 
" knights of the other ooiintias what aid they would 
" giant to their sovereign in hia present necessity, so 
" that the some knights might be able to answer in the 
" matter of the said aid for Iheir respective eountiea * '' 
Tliis writ embraces two objects. From the greater 
vassals of the crown it requires military service : from 
the other inhabitants of each county it demands pe- 
cuniary aid ; and for that purpose prescribes the election 
of representatives, whose detei-mination should be bind- 
ing on their constituents. Whether the barons were 
summoned to assemble at the same place with the 
knights of the shires, is wn certain, but immaterial; for 
in that age the different orders voted their own money 
separately, and without the interference of each other. 
The next instance (which has been mentioned in the 
11- preceding pages) occurred seven yeai's later. Leicester 
!-■ had summoned a parliament at St. Albans, " to which 
" each county was ordered to send three knights, that 
" they might treat of the common concerns of the king- 
" dom." But in the interval, a temporary reconciliation 
took place between him and Henry, and it was agreed 
that the king should hold the parliament on the same 
doy at Windsor, and shonld issue new writs ordering 
the attendance of the same knights. They were called 
" to ti-eat on the same subjects, and to convince them- 
" Solves that the king intended nothing which was not 
" for the honour and common advantage of the realm +." 
This appears to me to have been a real parliament, and 
was followed by tile celebrated assembly of 1 26S. 

Bat in this stage of the inquiry a question occurs, 

UBale; el diimstm miUlM <le mniliBtlbUh pKedloUii (Bedfoid lad §SS 
quo) lideiB mmilaina ad lun alegnlDI— itos omninm «t ^xulorna 
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which, if we judge only from tlie reasoning whicli has 
■been expended upon it, must be of vety difficult eola- 
tion. Were the knights of tlie shire the representatives 
of the tenants of the crown only, or of the whole body 
ef freeholdei'M ?. Many distinguished antiquaries have 
maintained that to ease the lesser harons from the bur- 
den of personal attendance, they were permitted to 
send their representatives; and thence have inferred 
that the other landlioldere of the county were totally 
excluded from all share in the election. But when wb 
consider the language of the ancient writs, this theoty 
will appear extremely improhable. Some ambiguity 
might perhaps arise from the expression of free tenants 
which was occasionally used to designate both the 
tenants ef the erowa by mihtary service, and all other 
tenants by free service *. But can we believe that, if 
the exclusion did actually exist, it would never have 
been alluded to ? The writs themselves seem to pre- 
scribe the opposite practice. They never mention the 
tenants in chief. They require no other qualillcation in 
the candidate than tliat he should be a lawful and dis- 
creet knight, nor in the electoK than that they should 
be suitors of the county. They ordain tliat tiie election 
should be made in a fill court, which, we know, com- 
prehended all the free tenants without distinction % and 
vest the persons elected with the power of binding by 
their votes not merely the tenants of the crown, but all 
individuals owii^ suit to the county. lu absence then 



coUMtion lyom the eatU, baroOB, kniehls, anS ftse lenanW, Hovaa. 471. 
Wlieteit(pH»Blhat>;tha»i>idinilItei,.lie meent mllilu? teoaata, by 
fibere teneJiEe^ nil diUbja boldinp "by free lervlCB. 
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of all authority ta the contrEry, it cannot be thought 
rash to assert, that the election belonged furmerly, aa it 
did in afler ages, to the freeholders at large, whether 
they bold of the king, or of a mesne lord, or by military, 
or any other free service. 

3°. But if we oci^asionally discover the knights of the 
shire among the members of the great councils, we have 
no sufficient reason to behe\e that they «eie accom- 
panied by the deputies of the cities and boroughs 
Among the writs which were issued duiing the re gns 
of John and his son, and of which many ha\e been pie- 
served, there exists no vestige ot a summons direclmg 
the return of citizens and burgesses more ancient than 
the administration of Leicester We maj safely pro 
nounoe it an innovation but an innovation which the 
course of events must otherwise have uitr duced w ithin 
a faw years. During the lapse of two centuiies the 
cities and boroughs had identlj grown out of their 
original insigniilcance, and had begun to command at- 
tention from their constant increase in wealth and popu- 
lation. Taking advanta(fe of the poverty of their lords, 
the inhabitants had successively pweliased for them- 
selves the most valuable privileges. In lieu of indivi- 
dual services they now paid a common rent : their guilds 
were incorporated by charter ; and they had acquired 
the right of holding fairs, of demanding tolls, of choosing 
their chief ma^trates. and of enacting their own laws. 
They were able to supply both men and money ; and it 
became the obvious policy of the crown to attach them 
to its interests, by lightening their burdens, and attend- 
ing to their petitions. Formerly, whenever the king 
obtained an aid from his tenants in chief, he imposed a 
tallage on his boroughs, which was levied at discretion 
by ft, capitation tax on pecsonsd property *. Though the 

•Tliii»HenrvI[I.,mhlsaittyrar, obtntnwl . Ihiitif Ih from tbetta- 
BBla of Iho eroira und the fteehoWtts of Ibe coiratlBs (Bmdj, U. App, 
KolSSJiBnd al.lhe lams time »si.cteil a tillnae film ths dlEos, U- 
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inhabitantB did not dispute this tigUt nf the cimvn, they 
bore with ympa.tience the grievances, whiuh on such 
occasions they experienced from the despotism of the 
ivsyal officers; and frequently offered in place of the 
tallage a considerable sum, under the name of a gift; ; 
which, if it were accepted, was assessed and psud by 
their own magistrates *. This was in reality to indulge 
them with the liberty of faxing themselves : and when 
the innovation, had been once introduced, it was obvi- 
ously more convenient in itself and more consistent 
with the national customs, that the new privilege should 
be exercised by deputies assembled together, instead of 
being intrusted to the discordant judgment of so many 
separate communities. This did not escape the discern- 
ment of Leicester : and if the improvement was aban- 
doned after his fallt, (probably on account of the dis- 
grace attached to his memory) its utility was appi'eeiated 
by the succeeding monarch, who before the close of his 
reign regularly called to parliament the representai ' 
of the cities and boroughs as well as those of the a 

4° From the multitude of abbots and priors sum- 
moned by Leicester in 1264, some writers have inferred 

• Ttii>di8liucllon'»asinad€ nseariyaalhe Ifieo ot Hfnry III. Plutl- 
m diittUla per ilaguJii. capita owinia- 



BrBd.l 1*^ Thu irfaf D HeDiy HI. In lil> SSIh jear denundgil a tal^ge 
of 3000 mailiH aC Ihe iHlKiia of Landan, ibey oi&ced a gift at EDOO, mala- 
talniau at the game time that they wrrs not inject to IMate. Sot it wu 

Eeen tiilliaWd "n the ye^ca TsR^l^ mS, I's^" lsli,"l£^ : an£ the 
DfflLt day tbey thoui^lit pf oper to aabmlt. Bea the ari|ti°^ ^^'^t ^Q Brady, 



tha OonfttBor: ai tormetlym hia trtiun tma Ptaoeo id 1S43, ha"hull 

S™°li«r hsat o)Mh4 s^ OH vJna*U^hQr^7P"tl'. 634)- 'SuTiit 
nu inEKly to do him hoDout on a particular occadon, Wikes 11,™ adds, 
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that ho wished ti) seeuro a majority among th„ . 

by the introduetion of his pactisana from the r. „i.v 

orders*. The (ruth is, that there waa nothing unusual 
m the number. Originally indeed the obliKation of at- 
tending at the great councUa was confined to those 
ecclesiastics who held their lands by haronyh: hatlkm 
lormed only a small portion of the regular and seeular 
dergy, white the rest, though inferior in wealfh and 
dignity, enjoyed the advantage of possessing tieir 
incomes free from the ejiactiona to which the feudal 
tenants wei-e subject. It was not, however, long before 
the rapacity of the crown invaded this valuable immu- 
nity. At that attempts were matte to extend the aids 
granted by the bishops for themselves to all the clergy 
for their respective dioceses : but tliese were effectually 
resisted, probably on the ground that the prelates had 
no authority to dispose of the property of others J. John, 
m (he year 1206, surmounted the difficulty. He called 
all the abbots and priors to pailiament, and obtained 
fFom them the vote of a thirteenth ; and then wrote to 
the arahdeacons and clei^ of each diocese, exhorting 
them to imitate so laudable an example, and to let him 
know by a certain day the amount of the aid which each 
individual was wUiing to grant §. His son trod in the 
footsteps of the father: at one time he commissioned 
tha bishops to collect a voluntary contribution from the 
clergy II; at another he ordered the sheriffs to summon 
to pirliament the abbots and priors " who did not hold 
" of the crown," in order to grant him a subsidy fl ; at 
last It became customary lo issue writs, not only to 
them, but also to the deans and archdeacons, and to 
order the latter to come furnished with letters of pro- 
curation from the collegiate bodies, and those classes 
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of the inferior clei^ over whom they presided*. The 
exactions of Innocent IV. suggested a new practice. 
The grants to that poatiff had been vofed in convoca- 
tion ; and Edward I. was conlflnt that the wants of tha 
crown should be relieved in the same manner. During 
tliB whole of his reign we find him demanding iiids of 
the clergy, sometimes in parliament, sometimes in con- 
vocation. In the first case the minor dignitaries of the 
church were summoned to attend personally ; while the 
parochial clergy of each diocese, like the freeholders of 
each county, sent representatives ■!'. In the second the 
king notified his wish to the archbishop, who immedi- 
ately convoked the clergy of his province to appear be- 
fore him, and take into consideration the message which 
they should i-eceive from the king $ Of the two me 
th ds th 1 gy p f ed th I It tl 1 m 
pi t th y d m d b d th tl an 

h d t th J J jed g t f 

d f d b f mfl d bj th p es tl 

m f tl H th J p t I d K t th 

I galtv fth J 1 m mb b tedth m 

1 llff titt, dtlfwwh 

present alleged that they possessed no authority to bind 
the whole body. Gradually the crown condescended to 
their wishes. Provided they granted their money, it 
was of little consequence whether they met in convoca- 
tion or parliament; and though, to maintain his claim. 



c; of ills iliocese, induce Uien la 
luliM lo Infiirm bini of their nro- 
HeujIII.npudHudy.ajO. W 



■ccUBUromflB 



luomflKtiiedralluniet aTchldiaCDDoa In proprlla pei 
ilmguHdinceili per duos i.rc«utoloies. Knyglil, 
lap PeoUumcillaBcoDvueitlLiaoftlie bishops, n 



biBhopB, abliotB, 
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[chap. 1 



Ihe king was OBieful to include in „ 

bishop the usual clause respecting the clergy of his dio- 
cese, it was mutually understood to be a mei-e matter of 
form, and not meant to be carried into execution. 

II. The reader has witnessed the repeated attempts 
of the legislature to enforce the execution of the great 
charter. Its provisions now became the chief object of 
the people in every struggle with the crown ; and each 
succeeding conftrniation, though a proof of the impunity 
with which the former had been evaded or broken, yet 
added something to its subsequent stability. As new 
cases arose, additional enactments were made. In a 
great council at Merton in 1236 the rights of widows 
were more stjictly enforced: remedies were provided 
against the artifices hy which lords had been deprived of 
the wardships of heirs, and against the injuries which 
wai'da might suifer from the rapacity of their guardians ; 
and with a due attention to the interests of the loi'd and 
his tenants, the former was empowered to cultivate the 
■waste land on his estate, but at the same time forbidden 
to encroach on the common pasturage necessary for the 
accommodation of the latter *, In tliia assembly was 
also decided the great question of the bastardy of chil- 
dren bom before the marriage of their parents. By the 
custom of England they wei-e deprived of all title to tlie 
inheritance; by the civil and canon laws they were 
equally legitimate with the ehildren born in matrimony. 
Hence as the cognizance of bastardy belonged to the 
spiritual courts, which followed the latter, and the right 
of inheritance was determined by the secular courts, 
which followed the former opinion, the two judicatures 
were ftequentiy brought into collision ; and the bishops 
i-equestcd that the king's writs should no longer direct 
them to inquire specially whether the individual in 
question were bom before or after marriage, but 
generally whether he vere legitimate or not They 
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objected to the practice of the other courts: 1°, That it 
was contrary to the Roman and canon law; 2°. That it 
was unjust ; because it deprived of the right of inlierit- 
ance the issue of clandestiue marriages, though such 
marriages were not annulled by any law ; and 3°. That 
it was inconsifilent with itself; because, while it bastar- 
dized the child bom, it legitimated the child that was 
only conceived, before marriage, though in both cases 
the moral guOt of the parents was exactly the same. 
But their arguments were fruitless*. The eails and 
barons unanimously returned the answer, which has 
been so often repeated and applauded : " We will not 
change the old and approved laws of England t." 

But if the clergy foiled in this instance, they had pre- 
viously succeeded in procuring the aboUtion of a very 
ancient hut indefensible custom. Though the trial by 
ordeal was consecrated with religious ceremonies, the 
popes had always condemned it as an unwarranted ap- 
peal to the judgment of the Almighty; and by Gratian 
the condemnation had been inserted in the canon law. 
On this account it was abolished, probably by the in- 
fluence of Gualo, in the beginning of the king's reign : 
but to devise a new form of trial, which might be sub- 
stituted in its stead, perplexed and confounded the 
wisdom both of th ' dg s andof the government. The 
itineran d orders in Henry's third year 

to divid he p who would otherwise have been 

subject d h d nto three classes. When the 
presump h accused was strong, and his 

cliaraot bad, he was to be remanded lo 

prison d k p ustody till his fete should be 

• Ses a letter from the celebrited Gtoasotralp, bishop of Llnraln, to Sir 
WlHimn BfllBger, ono of the Judgea, apud Brawn, App. ad Fasolo. Rer. 
p. 316. Fcoffl It we kam thai dasiog the pertbrnmnce of the mairHgs 
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deterniinpil by tliG (xi^ncil : a few shades of difference in 
the malice of the offence, ot a greater degree of uncer- 
tainty as to hia guilt, or a more favourable charactei, 
placed him' in tho second class of those wbo were com- 
pelled to abjure the realm : if he had been committed 
for a minor transgresaion only, or for some hieach of 
the king's peace, he was to be set at liberty on givmg 
aecurity for his good behaviour. This was only a pro- 
■visional and inadequate regulation: but no statutorv 
enactment followed ; and the judges of their oWn autho- 
rity adopted ft practice, which had been silently creepmg 
into the criminal courts ever since the proof of mnocence 
by compurgation had been abolished under Henij I. 
When a prisoner found himself incapable of battle, oi 
was afraid of the trial by ordeal, he would solicit, and 
sometimes purchase, of the crown permission to put him- 
Belf on his country ; that is, to have the question of fact 
determined by inquest of the jurors of the court, as was 
generally done in civil suits *. It had been hitherto 
a favour which depended on the discretion of the judges, 
and was as often refused as granted ; but now it was 
offered gratuitously to all, and was gladly accepted by 
most, The accused had, indeed, the right of rejecting 
it ; but if he did, if he refused to plead before a jury, he 
might be remanded to prison, and be made to suffer the 
peine forte et dure, till he either perished the victim of 
his own obstinacy, or submitted to the pleasure of the 
court. Hence arose our present institution of trial by 
iury in criminal cases 'N 

III. In his thirty-sixth year Henry published regula- 
tions for the preservation of the peace, which deserve 
the notice of the inquisitive reader. 1°. He renewed 



li.3O.97.l8l. 17a-»».2«. On tlwse occaalons the Mousert fwqiifnil)' 
plesded IhBt the chsree was feuodod in malice and hstred, and ssked tlwt 
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and improved tbe assize of anns, wliicli had been intro- 
duced by his grandfather. The diffarent classes were 
modelted aaeiv ; and every man between the aqea of 
flfteen and sisty was ranked according to his annual in- 
come arising from land or movables, fi'om the amount 
of forly sIiiliingB to that of fifteen pounds. 2°. All these 
were sworn to provide themselves with the arms proper 
to their class, and were Ofdeced to join, whenever they 
should be required, the hue and cry in the pursuit of 
offandera. For this purpose they were placed under the 
command of tlieir respective officers ; in the cities and 
Jjoroughs underthe mayor and bailiffs, and in the villages 
under the constable or constaHes of the township, sdl of 
whom obeyed the author!^ of the chief constable of the 
hundred, 3°. Watch was ordered to be kept from sunset 
to sunrise during the nights between the feast of the 
Ascension and that of St, Michael; in the villages by 
four or sis stout and good men armed with bows and 
arrows and other light weapons ; in the boi'oughs by a 
company of twelve, and in tlie cities by companies of six 
fltatiraied at every gate. If any stranger attempted tO 
enter or depai-t after the walch was set, he was instantly 
arrested, and confined for examination till the following 
morning : nor could a traveller, who arrived by day- 
light, remain longer than two days in any village or 
township, unless it were during the time of liarvest, or 
his host would become surety for his conduct. For flie 
greater security of the merchant who was on his road, 
the mayor and bailiff were bound lo furnish him, on 
requisition, with a guard ; and if he numbered his money 
in their presence, and were alierwards robbed, he could 
recover tiie amount of his loss from the inhabitants, who 
were judged guilty of a breach of their duty lo the king 
by neglecting to pursue tlie measures necessary to pro- 
serve his peace in their neighbourhood *. 

IV. The church of England during this period wan 
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adorned by the virtues and abililJcs 
prelates, threa of whom may justly 
of the reader. 1°. He is already a q ain d n h he 
character of cardinal Langton, his 7 -U ha f 
*■». freedom, his suspension from the a p IB 

1218.and his compulsory visit to the cour R m A 00 
as Heniy was firmly fixed on the n , La ^ton 
ceived permission to resume the government of Ills dio- 
cese. From that period he ehiefty confined his atten- 
tion to ecclesiastical concerns ; and the ftuit of his 
labours was a code of discipline of forty-two canons, 
^n, which he published in a synod at Oxford*. But he still 
1222. continued to behold the two ehartecawitU the attach- 
ment of a parent ; and at the call of the harons, readily 
*■ ». placed himself again at their head to demand from Henry 
''^^^■the conflrraatioH of their libeities. He died in 122S. 
l2'26.His writings have perished; he is said to have divided 
July the Bible into chapters, an improvement which was uni- 
9, versally adopted, 'and is still retained. 

2°. The second of the successors of Langton was Dr. 
Edmund Rich, a prelate universally acknowledged to 
be equal in learning, superior in piety, to most men of 
the age. He studied and taught in the university of 
Paris ; teturned to England to deliver lectures at Oxford ; 
^^n_ and was made prebendary and treasurer of the church 
1334 of SaJ-um. His next preferment was to the behest dig- 
Apr, nity in the English church, the arcliiepiseopal see of 
2- Canterbury. It was with unfeigned reluctance that he 
accepted it. He felt that the timidity of his conscience 
would not suffer him to acquiesce in the disorders of the 
age, and that the gentleness of his temper had not fitted 
him for tlie stem office of a reformer. Experience jus- 
tified his apprehensions ; many disapproved of his zeal j 
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and tlie monks ot his owii ctuiLh the ministers of the 
crown, and even the pontiff himself often opposed, oc- 
casionaDy defeated, his nell meant endeavours. For 
several yeai's he struggled agamst these difficulties f at 
length he sauk under them Feaiing that he might 
appeal' to appi-ove hy liis presence the abuses which he 
could not remedy by his authority, he voluntarily exiled 
himself from England, chose for his residence the mo- 
nastery of Pontigni in France, and died tlie following ^.n, 
year at Soissy, where he had removed for the benefit of 1240. 
the air. Even his adversaries acknowledged the inno- Nov, 
cenee of his life, and the uprightness of his motives ; '^■ 
and within six years after his deatli he was canonised 
bylnnoceat IV. with the unanimous approbation of the 
bishops of England and France *. 

3°. The third prelate whom I shall mention is one to 
whose liistory considerable interest has been attached 
by the partiality of modern writers. Robert Grosseteste 
was indebted fur his education to the charity of the 
mayor of Lincoln ; and by his proficiency amply repaid 
the diaoeniment of his benefactor. He taught at Oxford 
with unbounded applause : in the catalogue of his works 
we discover treatises on almost every bi-anoh of science; 
and he was pronounced by friar Bacon (a competent 
judge for the age) perfect in divine and human know- 
ledge t. From a prebeudal stall he was promoted to the 
episcopal throne in the church of Lincoln ; and an ex- 
tensive diocese offered him a fair field for the display of 1225^ 
his abilities, and the exertions of his zeah With the 
same views as his metropolitan he brought to the con- 
test a very different character, a resolution of mind 
which no difficulty could daunt, no defeat could subdue. 
When that amiable prelate advised him to desist tmm 
an impracticable attempt, and wait in patience for more 
fiivourable times, he replied that he should do his duly, 
and leave the consequences to Heaven. He had per- 
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suaded himself that every disorder in the flock might be 
ultiniately traced to the negligence or incapacity of the 
pastor ; and grounding his conduct on this principle, in- 
variably refused institution to every pluralist ; to cler- 
gymen employed in courts of judicature, or the collec- 
tion of the revenue ; to all, who from disposition or cii'- 
e unwilling or unable to reside on their 
The presentees complained; the patrons 
stormed ; the ministers of thecrown threatened; but no 
complaints, nor reproaches, nor threats could move the 
resolution of Grosseteste *. In the visitation of his dio- 
cese he experienced more formidable difficulties. The 
laity sheltered themselves from his inquiries under the 
protectionof the civil courts; the clerical and monastic 
bodies pleaded ancient custom or papal exemptions ; and 
all parties appealed to the protection of the king, and 
the equity of the pontiff. To break or surmount the op- 
position which had been formed against him, cost the 
hishop much anxiety and expense, several harassing 
*■». lawsuits, and two journeys to the papal court. By In- 
^■nocent IV. he was not only treated with respect, but the 
1250. pi'incipal of his demands were granted ; and those powers 
were delegated to him which appeared necessary for the 
reformation of his diocese t. His chapter was brought 
to acknowledge not only a nominal, but an eifective ju- 
risdiction in their bishop. He visited the convents and 
monasteries, deposed negligent or inefficient superiors, 

• Gio».ep.ll.B3.H)8.iai,la5.iaB. Par.BOZ. Dud(t.252, 
t AtbtBfieooDdTMt to Lyons, GroawteBla preBeatecl a memorial on Iho 
evUt of tha thurch, wUloh pntveB how little he waa disposed lo flatUr, 

th« fltst li« deiotlbfiB Ihe evil of bod juBtorji. which he Kfer^ ultimalely 
to the )>■; bI ixmct, iKcinsa it m^ht pnveat it. If it Etaose. and because it 

meaba Iba obslaelM oppoie* lo ths icbI of the hlihooi by exemptioDB, 
■pKBla, Beenlu jndBCB, the lagpnnity of Uwyai*, and the bOBtitlty of mi- 
niBlsrai in Uie thhd he pBinta ths abuiei to be Temedled In the panil 
eonrt idelt the IciBgulHr conduct of tbe lowet nlui of BensiiU, tba TC^ 
unlltir of the JndESI. bdiI Uis Immodnats wa of the olause dob obslanie. 
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and enforced the observation of the inonaBtio rules* 
wiLh an exactitude, which earned for him the honour of 
being reviled by the hiaWrian of St. Albanst. 

In his transactions with the court of Rome Grosseteste 
exhibited an equal inflesibility of character. No man, 
indeed, ever professed a. more profound veneration for 
the successors of St. Peter, or entertained more exalted 
notions of their prerogatives. From hia works it appears 
that he gave to their decretals the force of law in all 
christian nations ; that he maintained as the cause of 
God every immunity which they had conferred o 

clei^;and that he inculcated with tuiusual vehei 

the doctrine of what has since been termed the indirect 
superiority of the spiritual over the temporal power J. 
Yet, with these sentiments as to the nature, he would 
often dispute the exercise of their authority. Neither 
pope nor legate could prevail on him to give institution 
to foreign clergymen, presented to benefices in his dio- 
cese {. When the nuricb sent him a provision, hy which 
Frederic of Louvain, the nephew of Innocent IV., was 
promoted to a prebend in the church of Lincoln, Grosse- 
teste replied in language singularly energetic, that the 
provision was contraiy to the good of the church and the 
welfare of the souls ; that he would not consider it &3 
emanating from the pontiff; and that he should never 
deem it his duty to carry it into execution ||. This an- 
swer, hold as it may appear, was only a repetition of the 
doctrine which he had formerly maintained in the pre- 
sence of Innocent himself If ; and so far was it ft'om ex- 
citing passion or resentment in the breast of that ponttff. 
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that, as soon aa lie teceived it from his agent, he wrote a 
letter in exculpation of his conduct, and proposed that 
remedy for the abuse of provisions which has been al- 
ready described in these pages *. 
1320. "^'^^^ P""'''P*' advisei-a of G-rossefeste were selected 
■from the two new orders lately introduced into England, 
of fliars preachers instituted by St. Dominic, and of 
friara minors established by St. Francis. Both were de- 
signed by tUeir founders to aid the parochial clergy in 
the discharge of their fiinctions ; and they performed 
that duty with the zeal, which always invigorates the 
inlancy of religious institutes. Their diet was abstemious, 
their clothing coarse and scanty : by the practice as well 
as the profession of poverty they excluded the suspicion 
(if self-interest J and the people readily listened to the 
instraction of men, who could I13 actuated by no other 
motive than that of their spiritual welfare. From each 
of these orders Grosseteate called the most distinguished 
to his council : he was accompanied by them in his visi- 
tations : ho ordered them to preach in his presence, and 
applauded and stimulated their exertional. Thus he 
1^53. fP®"' eight-and-lwenty years in the administration and 
Oet.' improvement of his diocese. His death was lamented as 
14. a puhiic loss : his virtues were embalmed in the recol- 
lection of posterity J. 

Of Henry's children the greater part died in their 
childhood. Two sons and two daughters survived him. 
Edward, the eldest, had married Eleanor the daughter of 
Ferdinand king of Castile, aud enjoyed during the life 
of his father a yearly income of fifteen thousand marks. 
Edmund had obtained by the forfeiture of the Montforts 
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the numerous estatas with the honours of ilmt familj', 
and thus laid the foundation of the power, which enaljied 
bis descendants of the house of Lancaster to wrest the 
sceptre from the hands of Richard II, and retain it U) 
the prejudice of the rightful heir. The daughters were 
Margai-et queen of Scotland, and Baetfix duchess of 
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CONIEMPORAU 


y PRIXCES. 


Emp. of Otr. 
HoAriph 1E9I 


K. ef Sc.nl. 
Alexandn III. 


K.sfFT^C 


Ubett. 


Mira»t^t....l99( 
B-H(,r^.....llt96 
ftob^'l!'"" '^"^ 




f^f 


Adrian v.m 
S5. Honoinus 
oniftcs Vill, 



A.I). ^^ Edwacd had been disposed to obey the will of his 

1271. fother, he might have revisited England without dia- 

honour, wltan the army broke up on the coast of Africa, 

and the principal l^ders returned lo their respective 

Apr. dominions. But curiosity and devotion silenced the sug- 

20. gejtiorsof duty and interest; he sailed from Trapaiii; 

lotidoii at Aore ; viewed from the walls the lonts of the 
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Saracens ; and mourned over the last relics of the em- 
pire founded by the first crusaders. His followers did 
not amount to one thousandraea: but there was amagic 
in the name of a prince, whose blood was derived from 
the same source with that of the 'lion-hearted Riciiard ;" 
and both cliristians and infldels expected that he would 
equal the fame of that hero. Bondocar, the sultan of^^P'- 
Babylon, who had already prepared to assault the city, 
retired immediately across the desert into Egypt ; and 
Abagha, the Tartar khan of Persia, proposed to him an 
offensive alliance against the common enemy of the 
Moguls and christians. But with every exertion he 
could never collect more than seven thousand men under 
his standard, a force too inconsiderable to venture far 
from the coast ; and, tiiough he remained eighteen 
months at Acre, an expedition to Nazareth, the capture 
of two small castles, and the surprise of a caravan, com- 
prehend the whole history of his miUtary labours. In- 
stead of the laurels of a conqueror accident invested him 
with the glory of a martyr. The emir of Joppa, by iJie ^.d. 
instructions of Bondocar, and under the pretence of em- 1272, 
bracing Christianity, had succeeded in obtaining the eon-"'""* 
fidenoe of the prince ; and frequent letters aoeorapanied 
with presents concealed and fecilitated the design which 
he had formed*. On the Friday in Whitsun week his 
ise repeated arrivals had relaxed the vi- 
1 of the guards, was incautiously permitted to 
enter the apartment, in which Edward, clad in a loose 
mantle, was reposing on his couch during the heat of 
the day t. The infidel seized the opportunity to aim a 
desperate blow at the heart of the prince, who received 
it on his arm, grappled with the assassin, and throwing 
him on the ground, despatched him with hisown weapon. 
Still, however, the danger was great: the dagger had 

•ThemonbofMeliDae received this ai.-caunt nrom n knl;;ht. one of Ihe 
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been dipped in poison ; several wounds had been received 
in the struggle, and Edward, aware of the probable eonee- 
,g^ quences, hastened to prepare and sign Lis will. For- 
tunately every dangerous symptom was removed by the 
sliill of an English surgeon, who pared away the sides 
of the wounds; and in a few weeks the king through the 
attentions of an affectionate wife, and the aid of a vigo- 
rous constitution, was restored to perfect health. The 
adventure was of itsdf i-omantio enough; but a Spanish 
historian has eontrived to add to its interest, by attri* 
buting his cure to the pioty of Eleanor, who, with im- 
minent hazard to her own life, is said to have sucked 
tlie poison from the wound of her husband *, 
Oct The conclusion of a truce with the sultan for ten years 
3- gave a long respite totliechristians of Acre,and allowed 
the prince an opportunity of returning to Europe with 
honour. At Trapani he received an invitation to Rome 
from Gregoiy X. That pontiiF, with the more humbla 
title of archdeacon of Liege, had accompanied Edward 
in his expedition to Palestine: but the fame of his 
virtue and learning had induced the cardinals at Viterbo 
to recall him from Acre to flil the chair of St, Peter; 
and the new pontiff was eager to display his gratitude to 
the prince, with whose friendship he had formerly been 
honoured. As Edward travelled through Sicily and Cala- 
bria, he received the flrstnews of his father's death; and 
the tears which he shed on the occasion, though they 
excited the surprise of Charles of Anjou, bore honour- 
A.D. able testimoay to the goodness of his heart -h He spent 
J2?3.but two days at Rome; and proceeding to Orvieto, was 
**°- most affectionately received by Gregoi-y, from whom he 
• demanded justice against the assassins of his cousin, 
Henry d'Almsugne. Simon de Montfort was already 
dead : but Guy, and his father-in-law Aldobrandini, 
were cited befove the pontiff. The defence or purgation 
of the latter was admitted : the former, conscious of his 



• Heniiug, 590. Eii. Mart. V.a].ua Mailfiie, II. lESJ. fTrivel 
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guile, did not appear. He was conyicted of sacrilege Ap. 
and murder, was pronounced infamous and an outlaw, '• 
and was rendered incapable of inlieriting, possessing, or 
bequeathing property, or of filling any situation of trust, 
honour, or emolument in the state *. Kdward's journey 
through Italy was a triumphal procession : he was con- 
sidered as the champion of Christendom, the martyr of 
the cross; at every city the magistrates, clergy and 
people, came out to receive him; and the Milanese 
forced on his acceptance valuable presents of horses and 
scarlet cloth. At the foot of mount Cenis be was met May 
by tho count of Savoy ; and soon afterwards received 30, 
the congratulations of a body of English knighlB and 
prelates ■!■. He proceeded to Paris, and did homage to 
Philip for the lands which "he held by right of the 
crown of France." From Paris it was expected that he t„i„ 
would hasten to England: but he was called back to 26. 
Guieune by the distracted state of that province, and , „ 
detained there till the conclusion of the general council, 1274. 
which had been summoned to meet at Lvons. It was May 
during this interval that he was challenged to a fourna- '• 
ment by tho count of Qialons ; who, it was aflern'arda 
said, under the pretence of doing him honour, concealed 

* Ityai, i. 890, il. 4— 10. Hew I may be i 
uTGu;. Soaa aflar tlie sentecce liid been 
olemency of Grpgory, and look tbe o™ortL__ _ 
ajitnnoe (him FIoimcb. In Ma ahiit, wllh s halter wnind bli unk. and 
atumilra Ijy Mirnl friends In Ibe uma gub. ha tlOew htmsBir at lie feat 
at IhB PunUtr, and begged that Ibe Hntenoe aainU Urn might be 00m- 
niBtedfct imniiwnnient, Oresoiy wa. n»T«l. ordstadbin. tobecoq- 
fined in a oastta of the eccIeilsaltoBl Blat»^ and nrote to BdHarit to an^- 
Bi»br hl.leoilyCRTin.lLn), Si. jean attarwai-ds it «a! .™Trted 
flwt Guy bad haen Ken In Notwaj ; and the kini- pronii«d a valuable 
reward lu two NorMeKlun hniong, ft Ihey woald m» and deliver iiini 10 
UiB royal ogenti {Id,lL14B). But tho [>port was anibnoded. Ho was at 

took poBBBsion of Sqoillaea the jabimoqy of S^V m 
Naples (Wals. Sl>. ^e adhemi to llie Eousa o( AiAin, was lohan pri- 
soner by Dona tha Arragonian adrolial. in la87. and lemuned bi «rtl- 
™)L.I.^ i!;" ■ ^""^.^ W'ia'^Sl°"r.a™i"rf8afcrhisianraii I0,6w 
onoees of goU, a smn whleh he knew it was nnpoaslhle (or lihn to pay. 

lr.^ltYs7t?ni^d"i?l"^9!'tSei;Kle^^'"' "■""■"" ^"^^ 
1 Wikaxg?. WesI.dOa. 
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Maya most atrocious design against liia life. The pontiff by 
^'•'- letter ear iiGStly exhorted the king to refuse, observing 
May to him that no monarch had ever condescended to tilt 
'8. at a tournament : that such feats of arms had been for- 
bidden by the eliureh, on account of the murders with 
which they were frequently disgraced; and that it was 
folly in him thus to expose himself to the sword of the 
assassia, who, he had reason to suspect, at that very 
time thirsted for his blood''. But Edward's honour 
was at stake : on the appointed day he entered the lists 
attended by a thousand champions partly on foot, partly 
on horseback, and was met by his antagonist with a 
retinue nearly doulde in number. It might be, that the 
English were exasperated by their suspicions, or that 
their opponents really entertained projects of bloodshed: 
but the trial of skill and strength was soon converted 
into a most deadly battle ; Edward's archers drove their 
opponents out of the field, mixed among the knights, and 
sometimes cutting the girths of their saddles, sometimes 
ripping iip the bowels of their horses, broiw;bt the riders 
to the ground, and secured them as prisoners. The 
count de Chalons, a most athletic man, after tilting with 
his spear, tlirew his ai'ms round the king's neck to pull 
3iim from his seat. Edward's charger sprung forward 
at the same moment, and the count fell to the ground. 
He was replaced by his attendants ; hut his Ml had ren- 
dered Lim incapable of es-artion, and he demanded 
quartKf. The king's passion induced him for a time to 
belabour a suppliant enemy : at length, disdaining to 
receive his sword, he compelled him to surrender to one 
of the foot champions. The English gained the prize 
after a most dangerous and sanguinary contest t- 

Edward now began to think seriously of returning to 
England ; he even issued oi'dera for the necessary 

• Rym. U. 29, 30. Tlicse assertions ot GrBgovy Ecem to counfsnanM l!ie 
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arrangementh prepaiitoij tu his coronation *. Bat liia 
deparlure was again postponed for the discussion of a 
Hubjeut intimatelj connected with the mercantile in- 
terests of the country Sevei'al of bis predecessors had 
purchased themilitaiy services of the counts of Flanders 
with annuities determinable with their lives. The con- 
tract was optional, founded on the basis of mutual con- 
venience. But Margaret, the reigning countess, had 
assumed it as a right, and had demanded, before the 
death of the iaie king, the payment of a long balance of 
arrears, amounting to almost forty thousand marks. 
The claim was indignantly rejected ; and the countess, 
regardless of the consequences .either to herself or her 
people, seized as an indemnification all the wool of 
English growth in her dominions, though three-fourths 
of it had ceased to be English property. Henry had 
recourse to retaliation ; and by the seizure of Flemish 
manufactures, raised the sum of eight thousand pounds, 
which he divided among the sufferers in proportion to 
their respective losses. At the same time the king for- 
bade the exportation of wool and wool-fells to Flanders, 
and invited with the offer of a premium Flemish clo- 
thiers to settle in his dominions. It was however dis- 
covered, that through the agency of other foreigners, the 
prohibited articles were easily introduced into the coun- 
try; and Edward, soon after the deathofhis father, had 
forbidden, under aeveie penaltes the exportation of 
wool altogether. Th s measure s bdued the obstinacy 
of Margaret. Tlie Flem sh looms remained idle: the 
manufecturera were led ced to poverty ; the countess 
herself lost the most producti e b anch of her revenue, j^^^ 
She now solicited an accommodat on and Edward con- 24. 
sented to meet her son Guy at Montreuil. A deputa- 
tion of merchants from London attended to aid him 
with their advice: the conditions prescribedby the king 
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wei-Q accepted; and Guy submitted to offer a pulilio 
^ly apology. With tlie Flemish lords he was intiodured to 
**• Edwiid, who had assemliled around him hia court and 
the principal inhabitant f th co t j S d 

Baldwin of Ayesues, " th t f Tl d m 

" before you to declare h t th t h tl my 

" lady the countess, sh Id 1 ed th g d f 

" your subjects. She co d th t 1 h d gl t to 

" make tkit seizure :bitth h ptfj d 

" to obtain your friendsl phpm fmkfU 
" neparalion to the suiFe tj d f tl p f 

" of this promise the cou tbdlmlf dh p 
" sessions to you, sir, kin f E e;l d Ed d p! d 
that he accepted the offe which hod been made w ith .0 
much humility, and the more readily, because he knew 
that the count was at that time in the Holy Land, and had 
always disapproved of the injurious conduct of his mo- 
ther. It WHS agreed that the e^zht tliousaiid pounds 
levied on the goods of the Flemish merchants should 
be admitted aa a part of thejr reparation ; and the com- 
mercial intercourse between the two countries ivas re- 
placed 01 



Aag. 



From Montreuil Edward hastened to England, and 



crowned at Westminster, together with 1; 

Aug. sort ■?. Almost two years had elapsed from the death 

'^' of Henry; and yet the tranquillity of the kingdom hod 

• Bym. a. Si. SS-^t, 

t AleiflmlerkmgorSootB,tn.ibK]ieiicelulUekiii).'!juiDmoni.,afleiuIpd 
Seolllili kings atMnded the Guglisb couti (n cau^ueace uf n nurn- 
mont to that ed^e, tbeyahould bereceiTed BDdiicc<ii]i]iiint«liii theFuiue 

of eaclnonBly iKiiig Ibeir juuroBy, Bad riionbl be laid itft' | er d»v ft* 
tbair sxptnaPi on thonnd, a.ai tbiny shiUfnui parday ubIdiicss Ibey 

eight of Inteior iviqe. (out wsiaptB, ftn-ly IjelUr, aiirt pishiy inferior 
CBndliH, \wa jiouudB of ptppir, and ftiur poundB of innnoDioD. aym. i. 87. 
Bui it appeara that aaw lUty t4M»ived Uis lEfi for aach day duiiog the 
whole time, and probably purcbased their own raovitions. Xloiaodor on 
the pieaent oaailon waa paid ^17S. Srm.ii.is. Innhat lOctn he did 
honii«e !■ disputed : biU Bdnard midnt^aed that 11 was tbrthe kingdom 
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not been disturbed. If the survivors of the Montfort 
faction were disposed to rekindle the civil war, they had 
been overawed by the vigilance of the council, and the 
expected arrival of the king. Edward had now reached 
his thirty-sixth year-. In person he was tall, but well- 
proportioned : the length of his arm gave additional 
force to his stroke ; and when he was once placed on his 
saddle, no struggle of his horae, no violence of the enemy 
could dislodge him from his seat. In temper he was 
warm and irascible, impatient of injury, and reckless of 
danger: but his anger might be disarmed by submis- 
sion, and his temerity seemed to be justified by succeaa. 
During the late contest with the barons, he had proved 
the solidity of his judgment, and the resolution of his 
mind; and his reputation had been estabhshed among 
the admirers of chivalry by his prowess in battles, in 
tournaments, and in his expedition to Palestine "", In 
ambition he did not yield to any of his predecessors: 
but his ambition aimed at a very different object. They 
had exhausted their strength in attempting conquests 
on the continent, which might be wrested from them at 
any time by f t nate neighbour: he aspired to unite 
nhn Iftl ignty of the whole island of Great 

B ta n N he entirely disappointed. Wales was 

n p at d « th England ; and the independence of 
S tland u ht an asylum in the midst of morasses, 
t t and m untains. 1. The subjugation of the 
f rm 3 d t! Itempt to subjugate the latter, will 
mp e th m t interesting occurrences of his 
g 

i Aft tied thof Henry, Llewellyn, like the other 
as aJ f tl E gl sh throne, had been required to 
sn f Ity t li lew monarch. During Edward's 
al n ti t 1 of the Welshman had been over- 
I L d ft h ronation the sammons was thrice 
P t d d ft eluded. It was aot that Llewellyn 
denied the right of the king, or his own obligation; hut 
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a dause in tlic last treaty, ivhich pi-oliibited either patty 
fium hiubouring the eneniiaa of the other, furnialied 
him with a plausible subject of Complaint, and a claim 
of redress. When this pretext had been removed, he 
endeavoured to shelter himself under the probability o( 
ian^i to his life from the malice of his enemies in Eng- 
land. Edn'ard advanced to the borders of Wales and 
offered him a safe conduct ; but he rose in hia demands, 
and required oonditions, the extravagance of which 
proved that they were asked only that they might ba 
rejected. The truth was, that the prince aspired to the 
honour of a-sserting the independence of his country, 
and had resolved not to acknowledge a superior, unless 
lie were compelled by the fortune of arras. At first the 
English prelates and barons interceded iu his fevour : 
his excuses and delays exhausted their patience ; they 
pronounced him a rebel, and granted a fifteenth towards 
A.D. the expenses of the wai-*. The winter was employed 
1276.by the king in tempting the fidelity of the Welsh. 
^'^- David, whom, though a brother, Llewellyn had deprived 
■ of his patrimony, invited bis countrymen to tlie standaid 

*■"- of Edward; and Rees ap Meredith, the representative 
^^^^■of the ancient princes of South Wales, gladly fought 
against the chief of a rival ihraily. Llewellyn on the 
other hand concluded a treaty of alliance with the king 
of France ; and obtained from all the chieftains of North 
Wales a promise never to submit to the rule of an Eng- 
lish master t, Edward's military tenants assembled in 
the counties of Shropshire and Clieshire ! at Midsummer 
he crossed the Dee, advanced along the coast, took and 
fortified the two castles of Flmt and Rhuddlan, ob- 
tained possebsiou of Angleaea, and with his fleet cut off 
the communication between Snowdun and the sea. 
Uewelljn, confined to hairen mountams and forests, 
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soon felt the privations of famine ; and in a few weeltB 
was compelled to throw himself without reserve on the 
mercy of his adversary. The eonditbns granted him '^'^■ 
were, that he should pay a fine of ao,00li;. ; fhat ^■ 
he should cede to Edwarf the full possession of 
the four cantreds between Chester and the river Con- 
way, should hold Anglesea in fee of the English crown 
by a yearly rent of one thousand marks, should do 
homage to the king at Rhuddlan and in London, and 
should deliver ten hostages for his subsequent fidelity. 
But these terms were prescribed only to show the aupe- 
Korityof the conqueror; aad Edward soon yielded to 
the suggestions of hk own generosity. He first remitted -^^y 
tiie fine of fifty thousand pounds, next the yearly rent 11.° 
ftr the isle of Anglesea, then gratuitously returned the 
ten hostages, and lastly, consented to the marriage of *■ »■ 
Llewellyn with Eleanor deMontfort, daughter to the late '"^' 
earl of Leicester, who the last year, on her passage to fS^' 
Wales, had been taken near Bristol, and conducted a Oct' 
prisoner to the king*. 13I 

In the opinion of Edward the subjugation of Wales 
was now accomplished. He flattered himself that what 
he had begun by force, he had completed by kindness. 
The brothei-B Llewellyn and David were reconciled. To 
Llewellyn he had behaved rather with the affection of 
a friend than the severity of an enemy, and his letters to 
that prince breathed a spirit of moderation which did 
honour to his heart. To David he had been a bounte- 
ous protector. He hiid granted him the honour of 
knighthood, extensive estates in both countiies, and the 
hand of Eleanor, daughter io the earl of Ferreis But 
he had formed a false estimate of the Welsh character 
at tliat period. Hatred of the English had been be- 
quoathed to tlie natives as a sacred legacy by theu 
fethers through many generations: nor «as theie an 
individual, from the prince to tlie peas-mi, who was not 
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teody at any time to draw the sword for the independence 
of hia country, The inhabLtsnts of the districts wMcli 
had recently been ceded to England were the first to 
manifest their discontenL They beheld with grief the 
gradual extinction of their national usages, the distri- 
bution of the cantreda into hundreds and shires, and 
the introduction of English laws and English judicatures. 
David, wiih all his obligations to Edward, appeared dis- 
satisfied. Hia timber had been felled by the king's 
orders, to open a road through one of his forests; and 
some of hia vassals had been executed by the justiciary 
for murder, though they had offered the ransom for 
their Uves allowed by the Welsh laws. Even Llewellyn 
had, or pretended to have, causes of complaint against 
the encroachment of the royal officers. Though Ed- 
Wfti'd had promised him justice, his mind was exaspe- 
rated, and he lent a willing ear to the inliammatovy 
suggestions of David. Men of irritable passions seldom 
weigh the consequences against the pleasure of revenge : 
but on the present occasion their hopes were iavigoraled 
by a foolish confidence in an ancient prediction attri- 
buted to Merlin, that when the English money should 
become circular, the prince ofWales should be crowned 
in London. Edward had lately issued a new coinage of 
round half-pennies and farthings, and had forbidden the 
penny to be any longer divided into halves and quarters. 
Hence it was wisely concluded that the prediction of the 
prophet was on the point of being accomplished *. 

On Palia Sunday, in the darkness of the night, and 

/giljamid the howling of a storm, the faithless David sur- 

Mm prised the strong castle of Hawarden. Roger Clifford 

22." the justiciary was found in his bed, was wounded, and 

carried a captive io the summit of Snowdun ; his 

knights, esquires, and valets were all put to the sword. 

This was the signal of a general insdrrection. Llewellyn 

immediately joined his brother, and besieged the castles 

•Ilam.m. Wikcs, 108. Wavetley, 535, Triv. 273- 
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of Flint and Rhuddlan: the different ebieflQiiis m- 
sembled their femilies and dependants ; and the Wrfsh 
poured from their mounteins into the marches, laid 
the country waste with fire and sword, and inflieled 
on the inhabitants, without distinction of age or sex, 
every calamity which the ferocity of savages couid 
suggest*. Edward at first refiised to believe the in- 
telligence : repeated messages convinced his incredulity 
and a strong force was despatched to raise lie siet-o 
ofthetwocasaes. The urgency of the case required 
the most energetic measures. A forced loan supplied 
the deficiency of the treasury t ; the courts of king's 
bench and the exchequer were removed to Shrewsbury ; 
mi Edward unfurled the royal standard at Worcester. 
He reduced the castle of Hope, belongiug to David, Mav 
and issued new orders for his military tenants, and one 17^ 
thousand pioneers, to meet him at Rhuddlant. Tlie 
pai-ticulai's of tile campaign are but imperfectlv re- 
corded. Tbe Welsh had added artificial to the natural Auff 
defences of their mountains: the king either could sf 
not or would not attempt to force their position ; and 
ttie loss of fourteen bannerets acknowledged by the 
English proves that this dilatory system of warfare 
was as destructive as the most bloody battle. Edward 
reduced An-lesea- but the advant balanced 

by a sever as A g „ i,^,^l 

thrown ac M m .. i.n==i 

from the b 



^ m s of the 

h h , a party 

,„ 11 conceal- 

r°, u . trf theKw 



enemy, __ 
of Welshm 
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ijiio had divickil the bvidgo, and the fsigil.h'ca pftiired 
111 Bucli tiumberB- into ttu; bbalt that they saak, nnd 
aiinpst tlie whole party was lost*. 

The archbishop of Canterbury had visited Llewellyn ; 
and, if th« Welsh prinue had listened to the advice of 
the prelate, he might have averted his own fete and 
that of his country. But success had cwifiimed hi& 
obstinacy : he refused the terms which, weie offered and 
trusted to the severity of the winter for the diswilution 
of the JBvadii^ army. Edwai'd had ordered a stiong 
jy force to E^aemble in the vicinity of Carmarthen , and 
g^ Uawellyii, leaving the defence of Snowdun to his brother, 
hastened to Bluit in Radnorshire. Ihe English under 
lUdmiind Mortimer and John Giflaid nppeared on thp 
left bank of the Wye. The bridge vas in the possessioh 
of the natives ; and a numerous force posted on a 
neighbourmg mounlain awaited the ordei* of Llewellyn, 
who Laving descended the hUl to observe the motions 
of the enemy, had for repose or shelter entered a bara 
^' He was startled by a sudden shout, but was told by hia 
esquire that it proceeded from the guatd at the bridge, 
which had succeeded in repulsing the enemy In & 
few minutes the banners of Mortimer the had passed 
the river by a ford) ivere seen ascending the hill and 
Adam Franlttoii, a knight, accidentally api reached the 
barn. The prince, though witliout aimour and on foot, 
did not shun the unequal combat. He ret-ened the 
spear of his antagonist in the side , and Frantton, 
heedless of ihe quality of the slain, hastened to lejoiii 
the army. The Welsh expected with impatience the 
i-etum of their prince ■ the suspicion of his death threw 
them into despair; and two thonsaudare said to ha\e 
fallen by the swords of the issailants. After the battle 
. Frankton returned to examine the individual whom 
he had skin. It was discovered to be Llewellyn; and 
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on his person were found his private signet, and a 
iii}-sterious list of feigned names, supposed to designate 
certain traitors in the English army. Hia head was 
forwarded to Edward at Rhuddlan, who commanded it 
to be sent to London and fixedon the Tower. To verify 
or ridicule the prediction of Merlin, it was encircled 
with a wi'eath of silver or ivy *. 

The independence of Wales expired with Llewellyn. 
As soon as his death was known, the other chieftains 
hastened to make their submission, and were received 
with kindness by the policy of Edward. David alone *■"■ 
held back. He hesitated to throw himself into the hands ^^^^ 
of the man, whom he had so cruelly offended, and 
resolved to trust for safety to his own fortune and in- 
genuity. His castle of Bare, situated in the centre of 
a morass, was deemed almost impregnable : but he 
preferred the asylum offered by the mountains and 
forests, and during sijt months eluded the vigilance 
and pursuit of bis enemies. But no retreat could 
secure him from the perfidy of his own countrymen. 
They hunted hira from rock to rock ; made him prisoner June 
with his wiife and children, and conducted hira in chains !"■ 
to the castle of Rhuddlan. It was in vain that he 
solicited permission to cast himself at the feet of the 
conqueror. Edward, who had resolved not to forgive, 
dared not expose his resolution to the proof of an inter- 
view, but summoned a parliament to meet him at Shrews- June 
bury, on the morrow of the feast of St. Miohiel. It was 28. 
not, however, a parliament conatituted after the usual form. 
No vnit was iKrected to any one of the lords spiritual ; some 
even, of the lords temporal were passed by ; and the only 
persona summoned were those who had shared with the 
king in the espenae and danger and glory of the last cam- 
paign, amountmgto eleven Eugliah earla, the two Scottish 
earls of Angus and Carricfc, and nmetynine barons and 
knights. Neither did the hmguage of these writs conform 

*Ejni, [1.223-228. Hem. 1.11.12. Wcsf.lll, Wals.50. KnjghloD, 1465. 
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to the dry official stjle hitherto adopted. Thoy began with 
H, long and eloquent enumeration of the causes of complaint 
against the Welsh, their intense hatred of the English na- 
tion, their falsehood and perfidy, their barbarouB and de- 
atniotire manner of warfere ; ohaigeB -whioh they might 
probably have retorted with equal justice against their 
neighboura ; but Uewelljii, their last prince, had Men m 
battle, and his brother David had been delivered up by hw 
ovm countrymen; David, once the orphan and exile, 
who found in Edward a father and protector, who had 
rec^ved from him lands and vassals, and who had re- 
paid the bounty of his benefactor with treason and murder. 
Therefore the king claimed the presence and advice of those 
who had been his companion in arms to determine " what 
" ought to be done with the aforesaid David *." In wmi- 
lar language, but with the necessary omission of a few 
words, two representatives ftom each county, and two torn 
each of twenty-one cities and boroughs, were summoned to 
attend, as weU as the judges and certain men learned m the 
law, members or advisers of the king's council- The par- 
liament was opened on the appointed day, not, however, 
'^P'- at the appointed place, but at Acton Buvnell t, a house be- 
lon^gto the ehaneellor, not for from Shrewsbury. The 
fete of the Welsh prince did not long remain in suspense. 
By the order of the pai-liament ho was ai'raigned before cer- 
tain judges, who condemned Mm "to be drawn othe al 
" lows as a traitor to the king, who had m de hmi a 
"knight; tohehangedasthemurdei'erofth g ntl men 
" taken in the castle of Hawarden ; to hav? hia 1 w la 
" burnt, because he had profiined by assas nat n the 
" solemnity of Christ's passion, and to have h quarte a 

* Quid de DaTid fleti aebeit Memotato. ajiii.U.247, Pail. -Writa, 1. 
i T„' mri,-ainento nostto QUod tciaimuB anud ActmBumcU in ckbUow Bt. 
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" disperseil through the conntrj, heeause he had in diDiir- 
" ent places compassed the death of his lord the king," 
This sentence, which for eenturiaa has been the legal sen- 
tence in oases of high treason, was literally carried into ese- 
cution *. The fate of David, oonwderod only as the cham- 
pion of his oounfry'a independence, may excite our pity ; 
bat that pity will soon be checked by the reooUection of 
his perfidy, ingratitude, and cruelty ■)■■ 

Edward spent more than. & year in Wales, or near the a. e. 
borders, that he might secure the permanenoy of his con- 1284. 
quest. To coerce the inhabitants of Snowdun, the most 
intractable of the natives, he fortified the castles of Con- 
way and Carnarvon, and distributed the lands around them 
among the most jiiJwerful of the English barons. But his 
great object vras to conciliate and civilize. The stem feat- 
ures of an enemy subsided into the milder aspect of a 
legislator, who avoided whatever might unnecessarily shook 
the prejudices of his new subjects, offered his peace and 
protection to all, without distinction, and allowed them to 
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ton Bnmflll rcfaa Use aey of Its oponliw, mkd r^arda moreoTer a feudal 
tnmsgnB^m, the JndsiDent of irtiioll belongad W the lords. My noUoa is, 
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retain their lands subject to the same services by ivliich 
they had beea held of their native prinoea. At the same 
time, to allure them from the roving manner of life to 
which they had been accustomed, he established corporate 
bodies of merGhanls in the principal towns ; and to restrain 
thdr habits of violeoee and bloodshed, introdnced the ju- 
risprudence of the English courts, divided the country into 
shirefi and hundreds, and issued new forms of writs adapted 
to the Welsh manners and tenures *. It might be the ef- 
fect of policy ; it was more pcobibly owing to the Hng's 
stay in the country, that in the casBe of Caraai'von Elea- 
nor was delivered of her son Edward. The natiyes claimed 
, P the child as their countryman ; and when he ivaa afier- 
1284. wards declared prince of Wales joyfully hdled the event, 
April as if it had proclaimed the restoration of theh; independ- 
25. ence f. 

IVom the final padEoation of Wales to the commence- 
ment of the troublee m Soofland, elapsed an interval of 
four years, one of which was spent by Edward in England 
in le^lating for his own subjects, the rest on tho conti- 
nent in tho difficult but honorable office of arbitrator be- 
tween the kings of France, Arragon, and Sicily. Charles 
of Anjou had been for some years in the peaceable posses- 
sion of Sicily : it was stolen &om him by tho cunning of 
Peter the king of Arragon. That prince had pretended to 



Jn Hie fint if UuM besda tlw klolt likKluoed 

uieuuBuijuoC£aElBodi cqitttCBeoDiiiliba HUDwed tlialuidi to ^ divided Ha 
taiainiy GraDng am Eoiia, but sxceptad tHUtaidB ttea Ihe dlrMon, sni ilfr- 
tenqbied thothla fiiUora of meia Issue, the luberltance should desOEDd to 
the females. Ibid. p. bi. Ha ^9i> alloved proof b7 compurgation In per- 
" ■ ' " ' id it BiUi teapMt to tliefl and other eiievoua 
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ondertafe a crusade against tlie infidels, itnd Bailed to ilie 
aeighborhood of Tuuia ; at the instigntbn of thosa who 
were in the neoreit, the Sidliana auddeidy rise mid laur- 
deced every FreGoIuuan in the five oitios of the ialnud ; and 
the Hng of An'sgOQ asoeEded without oppositian the throne 
of Sicily. It was a bold and dangerous measure. What- 
ever Baght be the griefs of the nalaves, the blood of eight 
thousand fellow-creatures fixed im iudeliMe stain on thou; 
«a«ise and that of their new monarch : the pope, who 
claimed both Sicily, and Arragon as fiefs of hia see, eacom- 
murdoated the assa^ns aiid thee- protector. Charles, who 
Btill retained the south of Italy, invited to his standard ad- 
■ventnrers from, every country ; a^d Philip of Pranee, a&- 
ceptang ftom the pontiff the donation of Arragon for hia 
younger son, entered CtJialonia idth an army of seventy 
thousand men. The fortune or abilities of Peter were a 
match for all his enemies. The papal sentenee he set at 
nought ; he committed tho defenoo of Sicily to Dork, who 
deakoyed the French fleet, and made prisoner the princo 
of Salerno, the son ofOharles of Anjou; and he compelled 
Phaip, after wasting hig forces among the Pyi-enees, to 
lelJre precipitately iato France. While the greater part *■ d. 
of Europe was thus convulsed by the ambition of those ^^™- 
princes, tho same yeaj oonsignod them to the tranc[uillity 
of the grave. Philip IH. left hia OTOwn to his son Philip 
17., a youth in his seventeenth year: Peter was suc- 
ceeded in Arragon by his son Alphonso, in Scily by hia 
Eon James ; and the prince of Salerno, the heir to Charles 
ajid the pretensions of the house of Anjou, was still a 
captive hi the poseeeaion of the latter. The Ecench re- A. o. 
gency invited Edward to asBume the office of mediator : l^™' 
nor was it difficult to reconcile Philip and Alphonso, who 
had not inherited the irritation, of their fathers. First cm jujy 
armistice, afterwards a peace was eonolutied by the goijd 26. 
v^ae of the ting of England. T» obtaia tha fireedoni 
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of thf! pi'mco i>f Siilemo was a more arduous ta^, and 
cost Edwaiii aeveval journojs, and repeated Degotiations- 
^gg ' It was at Inat eBaoted, but on conditiona wMch secured lo 
Oot- James the undiluted pc^esMon of his kingdom. Charles, 
^ ST. howeter, when ha had obtwned hia liberty, eluded every 
obligation, wKB crowned king of the two Sicilies, and 
sought to remove his rival by foroa of arms. The issue 
of the contest might have been doubtful ; but, by the 
death of Alpiionso, James eacceeded to the throne of 
Arragon, and, with the united power of the two king- 
doms, was able to defeat aU the efforts of the house of 
Anjou ^. 
A. K "While Edward was thus employed in the concerns of 
1289. foreign states, the people of England complained that he 
^^' neglected tlie interests of his own kingdom. The refusal 
of a supply by the parliament admonished him to return ; 
and he soon found in the unfortunate situation of ScotlanJ 
an. ample field for the eserdse of his policy and amJution. 
Hia Hster Margaret had been dead fifteen years. She had 
borne her husband, the king of SoollantI, two sons, Alex- 
ander and David, and a daughter, Mai^aret, married to 
Erie, king of Norway ; and Alexander consoled his widow- 
hood wilii the espeetaiion of transmitting the crown to 
hia lineal descendants. But in 1281 Daiid died : three 
years later Margaret, and within twelve months after 
Margaret the young Alexander, sunk into the grave. The 
dieted flither, at the request of hia nobility, consented to 
take a second wife ; but soon after his marriage with Jo- 
lette, the daughter of the count of Dreux, was acci- 
A. D. dentally killed by a fell from his horse. The crown of 
1286. course devolved to his grandcliild, an infiint, a female, and 
j?^' a foreigner, Margaret, the daughter of the king of Nor- 
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way, about three jears of ago. Before the death of Alos- 
ander she had be«i declared heir apparent : her right was 
aow acknowledged by the states of the kingdom ; and a 
council of regenoj was appointed to eseoute in lier name 
the duties of royalty. EdiTsrd aaw, and reflohed not to 
forfeit, the opportunity. He hod it now in his power to 
unite the English and SootlJsli crowns on the head of Ida- 
own son, by marrying him to the infant quean. Whether 
he ori^ally suggested the plan which was followed, we 
know not. Brie first appointed commissioners to treat ^^^'^ 
with the Soots respecting the interesis of Us daughter, but 
to treat with them only in the presence of Edward *, Ed 
ward by his messengers requested the Scottish guardiaua 
fa meet the views of the Norwe^an ; and they, on their 
part, consented to the conference ; but at the same tune, 
aware of the kmg's pretensions to the superiority over 
Scotland, limited the powers of thdr commissioners by a Oot. 
clauaBj saving the honour and liberty of the kingdom, and ^ 
disaWing " them &om making any conoesMon prejudicial 
" to the crown or the people thereof." Their jealousy, 
though justifiable, waa unnecessary. Edward was not 
the mwi to defeat his own purpose by his indiscretion, 
and careftdly abstained from putting forth any olfum which 
might excite diffidence or alarm. In the conferences at Not. 
Salisbury, after many long and stormy debates, it was S- 
sgi'eed on the pai-t of Eric that within the next twelve 
months he should send his daughter to England, iree from 



• Why In prcMnca of Edwatd > Beoaoae, we are [olfl, Jie waa grBnd- 
".'?' S'3^ ^™"° 1"™"- I' "^^t l» ao 1 tat I Buapeot that Eric oon- 
sMeted Edward aa poaaesslng an aoUiorlty in SooUirail which he couli not 
derire {rom hja relulouahlp to Heigsnt. Eijo olMoiea about WOO raatks 
From ths Scsla g uul requeued tlia BngUBh klag, not merel; lo use hia in- 
iereil aM, aa It baa been inganloa^ tramhiUrl, but lo iisue his torn- 
msMdtioais (rMnUmnof BootlanatopaytobiDiwhatwas due. Qniita- 

nuB ouataflDraa dare veUUs lu mandofit. New Kjm. L TS2. Edward 
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any conttuct of mai-riage ; on the pai-t of Edward, that hs 
should deliver her equally free to her eubjeota on thdr 
leqiiiBition, proiided the state of Scotland -were Huoh that 
in his opinion sho might reside there in safety and with 
honour; and on the pait of the Scots, that they should 
give sufficient security not to marry her to any one " hut 
' ' by the ordajnment, will and counsel of the king of Eng- 

Dateil" land, and with the assent of the Mug of Norway*." 

Not, Edward had already sent mossengers to Eome : in a short 

' time they returned with a papal dispensation for the mar- 

jjgp' rlage of prince Edward with hia cousin Margaret ; and 

j^^ the English and Norwo^n commissioners, when they 
17, met the Scottish parliament at Brigham on the borders, 
prerailed on that ibody to make the first proposal of such 
marriage in letters to Edward and Erie. By both it was 
gradoualy accepted ; and Edward willingly granted tie 
requests of tha Scots, of which the principal were, that 

July the laws, rights and customs, of the Scottish people 
19. should bo pteserred; that Scotland »bould remiun "a 
" separate kingdom, divided, iree, and without subjection, 
by ils undent limits ;" and that, if either of the parties 
died without issue by the marriage, the kingdom should 
be restored fully, freely, absolutely, and without subjec- 
tion, to the right heir. That, however, he might not bo 
supposed to have surrendered by these provisions his pre- 
tensions to feudal Buporzority, a protestadon was added 
that nothing in this treaty should be so explained as to 
add to, or take from, any right previously belonging to 
either monarch or kingdom |. Every difficulty was now 
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cleared away ; but the proapoct bo flattering to the hopes, 
Eo essential to the prosperity of both kingdoms, was 
peeUj losed 11 in d tN" wy( she was called) 
w If d 1 t 1 1 t t b ar the fatigues of 

tU yage d mp lied t 1 1 ne of the Ork- 

n J I h I. d d 1 relapsed, ani(y 

bed H d th w t h Ij t the aouroe of 7 
num us lorn t d th 1 t ns wbich fol- 

Iwd dt tth tn alship between 

lid d St. tland mt th h tt t nd moat lasting 
mty 

By th d m f M t th p t nty of the thxeo 

I t kin^ f 'J tl d W U m, Al and r II. and Alex- 
ander III., had become estinct ; and no fewer than thir- 
teen claimants appeared, who, with one escepl^on, founded 
tkeir protendons to the orawn on then; legitimate or 
spurious deaoent fixim the royal fiunily. Of these, one 
derived his right fiwrn an usurper ; sis. ifrom jlle^timate 
children ; two from a Bister of William tie Lion ; and 
Brio king of Norway demanded to be considered as heir 
to his daughter the deceased queen. In disposing of these 
ten claims there could be little difficulty : the true heir 
was to be sought among the descendants of David earl of 
Huntjngdon, the brother of Jiing William. From Marga,- 
ret, the eldest of his daaghters, was sprung John Baliol, 
lordof Galloway ; firom Isabella, the second, Eobert Bruce, 
lord of Annandale ; and irom Ada, the third, John Hast- 
ings, lord of Abergavenny. The latter, while the poa^ 
terity of the other Maters was living, could only protend 
to a share in the Bucces^on, if it were divisible : nor could 
Bruce have oppMied the claim of Baliol, the descendant 
of the elder sister, had he not been the grandson, wJule 
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Baliol was only tho great-graudsoaof Darid*. The point 
tlierefore to be decided wae, wliether the crown belonged 
of right to the ropresentativo of the elder daughter, though 
more remote by one degree, or to the repreaentatWe of the 
BBCOnd daughter, because he was nearer by one degree. 
At the present day it would not beat a dispute ; hut in 
that age the law of deHcents was not uniformly ohseived, 
and in manj eases poiver had as much influence as justioa 
in detetminmg the Buecosaion. The confliotbg cfaims of 
Bruce and Baliol spKt the whole nation into two factions ; 
the friends of each competitor combined to support him ; 
and the legitimate authority of the guardians was ques- 
tioned, and set at nought. It was known that the guar- 
dians considered Baliol, — wore perJiapa about to proclaim 
him, — the rightful heir, when appeals in the manes of 
Btuoe, and of certain persons styling themsehes the Bevea 
earls and the bavonage of the kingdom, were made from 
them to the presence of the king of England and his royal 
crown, and the persons, families, relatives and properties, 
of the appellants wei-o formally placed under the peace 
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and protection of hira to whom ttey appealed *. This pi-o- 
oeeding was equivalent to an admiagion of the superiority 
of the English ovei' the Sootljsh orown ; it was, however, 
aubmitted to, but apparently with reluctance, by Baliol ; 
and the decision was referred by common consent to t!ie 
justice and impartiality of Edward. 

If the reader haa noticed the transaetiona between the 
kings of Engiand and Scotland, recorded la the preceding 
pages, he w2l have seea that the former, during several 
centuries, had claimed, and occaaonally had exercised, the 
right of superiority over the Soottiah crown ; and that the 
latter, according to tho larcumatancea in which they were 
placed, sometimes adnutted, sometimes eluded, and some- 
tunes rejected, the pretensions of their more powerful 
neighbours. Hence, as was to be expected, Edward ap- 
oepted the office, not aa arbitrator selected by the two 
parties, but as lord paramount, whose duty and right it 
was to administer juistioe in disputes betwowi his vaaaals. 
He had already announced his pretensions to the pre-^ ■*• 
lates, barons, and commonalty of Scotland, and sum-^^* 
moned them to meet him at Nerham, on the borders ^^ 
of the two kingdoms. Edward took up his residence 
in the castle, attended by his barons of the northern 
counties ; the Soots assembled at Upsetlington, now 
Ladykirk, on the opposite bank of the Tweed. On the 
appointed day, in the church of Norham, Brabanzon, 
the English justiciary, addressed the states of Scotland 
on tlie part of the king, informing them th^^t Edward 
was come to decide the great cause of the succession 
to their crowa ; that he wished to avail himself of their 
knowledge and advice ; and that as a prelimmary he 
required them to acknowledge him for their feudal 

* These appeala were dlsoor^ed, and hav^ been published by ^r Jvancla 
Palgrave. — See hfs very valuBblo oolleotloQ of " DocnmenlB ana Records (I. 
luBlraUi^ tha hialotj-of Soollaaa."— L14. Eroiu Ihair oontenta H seems 

aloD, and that Brace aad his part; adopted this expedient to prevent an un- 
&,Tourable aeaSsiim. Tha seven earLs were perhaps tha i-epresenlatlvea of 

Bnagate to themaelves neva BdmlUed by tha bacooage, or by tha eaci! of 
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^^y and direct superiov. The next ilay was assigned for t'.ii^Ii: 
answer ■ but they requested a furthei' delay, that they 
might be able to consult thoae prelates and harons who 
hod nut yet arrivfed. The request was granted ; an jll- 
strument, coniaining the proofe of the alleged superiority 
of the English kings, 'Was delivered into their hands, 
and they were required to produce their objections, if 
they had any, on the first day of June, when Edward 
would be ready to do them justice*. The first of Juna 
passed; nor was any counter-plea put in on the part of 
the Scots: on the second the bishop of Bath, the chan- 
Junocellor, crossed the Tweed to Upsetlington, recapitulated 
*■ the previous proceedings, and added, ^at since the 
king's claim had not beea opposed, Edward would pro- 
ceed to exercise it by hearing and determining tile 
cause, He therefore called on Robert Bruce to say, 
whether he were ready to abide by the decision of the 
king of England as sovereign lord of Scotland, Bruce 
(and it is worthy of remark that Bruce was the first) 
replied in the aflirmative. The same question was then 
put to the other competitors present, and from all the 
same answer was received. Baliol, however, did not 
appear. Perhaps he was unwilling to acquiesce in the 
degradation of the Scottish crown: perhaps he courted 
June popularity by an affected delay. When on the following 
3. morning he was asked the same question, he hesitated, 
retired toconsult his friends, and returning, at last gave 
a full, but apparently a reluctant, assent The assem- 
bly proceeded immediately to the church of Norhani, 
where they were joined by Edward. The chancellor, in 
a set speech, asserted the king's claim, and declared his 
intention to do strict justice to each of the computilors. 
Edward repeated the same thing in nearly the same 
words; and the different claimants publicly signed an 
instrument, in which they professed themselves willing 

• The time nlluUeil was Uirw iveeks. ipckoninn (Voni tlie leiilh uf Mny. 
Briuo IVum liio suppu!iiJrai llmt il endrfou llif 'Vl of Junr'lljnUi. bU. 
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to receive judgment from the king, in yirtue of his right 
aa superior lord. It Was unanimously resolved that each J""" 
suitor should in the fii'st instance exhibit his proofs be- ■ 
fore a council, consisting of forty Scots, named by Baliol 
and Comyn, of forty others selected by Bmce, and of 
twenty-four Englishmen, to be appointed by Edward. 
All the parlies agreed that this council should hoWl its June 
sittings at Berwick: but as they differed with I'espect to ^■ 
the time, the king interposed, and fixed the first session 
for the second of August. In the mean time, that he 
might be enabled to put his judgment in execution, the 
six regents and the wardens of the royal castles resigned 
their respective charges into his bands, and all theJune 
militai'y tenants of the Scottish crown swore fealty to 13- 
him as superior lord of Scotland *. 

In the beginning of the next year Edward sent his 
envoys, John of St. John, and Roger LTstrange, to 
Rome, lo obtain from Nicholas IV a confirmation of 
the reB^nition which had been made by the competi- 
tors, that the Scottish cronn was dependent on that of 
England. The pontiff, hsMug consulted the cardinals, 
returned a civil buf positive refusal He was anxious, ^.d. 
he said, to comply with the royal wishes as far as his 1292. 
cdnsciencc would permit him but the superiority of Mar. 
Edward was a delicate and dangerous question, which ' 
might lead to many serious evils, and which involved 
the interests of numbers both among the clergy and 
laity. Neither could he approve of any measure, which 
might injure the rights of individuals, and in particular 
*' that right which the Roman church itself possessed in 
the kin^om of Scotland +." This check did not arrest 
the ambition of Edward, who at the appointed time 
hastened to Berwick to receive the report of the council. 
But its members, divided by party views or personal June 
interests, and confounded by the numher of the com- 2. 

• Rym. li. 545-530. Elot. Scotia, i. 1. LanercOBt, 140. 
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petitors and the multiplioity of the pleadings, liail como 
to no determination. To abridge the proceedings, he 
ordered them to confine their attention in the first place 
to the cases of Balioi and Bruce ; and when they had 
disposed of the claims of these, to revert to those of the 
Oct Other suitors. After an interval of four months ijic 
14. delegates appeared hefore the king in a parliament of 
both nations at the same place, and in answer to theic 
petition for instructions, were told that the auccessian to 
the crown was regulated by the same laws as the suc- 
cession to earldoms, baronies, and all other impartible 
tenures. Baliol and Bruce now appeared before them. 
Tlie latter maintained that with regard to the inherit- 
ance of subjects, the first born might be preferred ta 
others ; but that in the succession to a kingdom, an im- 
partible inheritance, the prerogative of primogeniture 
must by the law of nature yield to proximity of blood ; 
that he was a degree nearer than Baliol to David their 
common ancestor ; that Devvorgild, Baliol's mother, 
who had resigned her right to her son, was indeed in the 
same degree with himself ; but that, when the proximity 
of blood was equal, the male was always preferred tp 
the female. Baliol wged on the contrary, that by the 
law and custom botli of England and Scotland, when- 
ever the inheritance was indivisible, it descended to all 
the heffs of the elder branch, before it could devolve on 
any one of the younger branch ; and therefore, since he 
was sprung from Margai'Ct the elder sister, and Bruce 
from Isabella the younger, his claim was preferable to 
that of liis competitor *. 

• !t jBi. 591— 586. To fiioilllale tbla inquiry. Edwanl ordered all n- 
conia aDd manimanls " touclllng lIlB riffhl of llic Hnilora iu llie kingdom 
of ScoUand" to be bmaght to Berwick, (»blch, it ilwuld 1» remeraborfld, 
nag In ibat ktagdoni,) [br the uis oT tbe delarates. It baB been prslended 
1.V ..........1 «»ni.;=i 1.-,. .i.„4. i.,._.j _o„.^jn]ng them, ha tmnsferced 
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The delegates now made their report, and Edward 
laid it before the united parliament of the two nations. 
To simplifj- the subject, the ab«traet queaCion was 
asked, whether the crown descended in the order 
of birth, or was hereditable by proximity of Mood. The Nov. 
answer was unonimously in favour of primogeniture— a 6. " 
decision fatal to the- pretensions of R'uce. Two of the 
competitors, Comjn and Mandeville, had never prose- 
cuted their claims : the arguments of the remaining 
eight occupied the eleven following days; and on the 
seventeenth of November, after au inquiry which had w 
lasted eighteen months, judgment was given in the name u.' 
of the king, by the advice andwith the consent of the pre- 
lates, barons, and commonalties of both realms. By the 
retreat or non-appearance of the others the suitors had 
been reduced to three, BaJiol, Bruce, and Hastings, of 
whom the two latter had united to demand a partition 
of the kingdom, on the ground that the inheritance of 
David ought to be divided among the descendants of his 
three daughters. But it was decided that the kingdom 
with its escheats was indivisible; and that, therefore, 
John of Baliol, the heir of David by his eldest daughter, 
should recover and have seizin of it and of all its appur- 
tenances *. The regency was dissolved, the royal castles Nov 
were delivered to Ba!ioI, and that prince swore fealty to 19. 
Edward in these words: " Hear you this, my lord 
"Edward, king of England, -and sovereign lord of Nov 
" the realm of Scotland, that I, John of Baliol, king ^'^' 
" of Scotland, do fealty to you for the realm of Scol^ 
" land which I hold, and claim to hold of you; that I will 
" he faithful and loyal to you, and feith and loyalty will 
" bear you of life and limb, and worldly honour, against 
" all men that may live and die ; and loyally I will 
JDdnd truethat aa rancdioroiieiirliet date Ihnn thereiEnafltabeclI 
f ' h 'lth™"™^h ^°' °'rk"' "'" ""^ ""''' '" ^"S'™^ ITw protibility 
bieught tnia BcoUaad uqdec the coDnnonueilth weie sent back by asa, 
and elghB-e™ liogslieBd! of pnpcts iv*ta loM Id a ti,if ivbid, foimdeWl. 
See Mr. CoDPir. on '■ Public Rec" 11. 183. 
•Blm.fiKBMi 
you III. 18 
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" acknowledge and loyally perform tlie Eervices that are 
" due to you for tlie aforesaid kiDgdom of Scotland — So 
^^^ " help me God and these holy gospels." Five weeks 
later he was summoned to do homage at Newcastle, 
where the ceremony was performed in the usual manner 
and with these words: " My lord, sii- Edward king of 
" England, sovereign lord of the realm of Scotland, I, 
"John of Baliol, king of Scotland, become your liege 
" man for the kingdom of Scotland and all its auppurte- 
" nances and appendages, which kingdom I hold, and 
■ " ought of right, and claim to hold by inheritance for 
" myself and my heirs kings of Scotland, of you and 
" your heirs, kings of England. And faith and loyalty 
" I will hear to you and your heirs, kings of England, 
" oflifo and limb, and eartlily honour, against all men 
" that may live and die *." A few days later Edward 
k. D. issued letters patent, in which he declared that, with 
293. respect to the heir to the Scottish crown, whatever 
^^ might be his ^e, the king of England had no claim of 
wardship, or marriage or seizin of the kingdom; nor 
any other rights than homage and suzerainty, and the 
rights appendant to such homage and suzerain^t. 
Thus ended this memorable controversy, in which the 
king, whatever may he thought of his own pretensions, 
evinced the most laudable anxiety to do justice to the 
different competitors, and ultimately adjured the crown 
to that claimant who was undoubtedly the true heir. 

Balio!, to obtain a crown, had consented to wear it as 
a vassal. He soon felt the consequences of vassalage, 
and was taught by a succession of petty indignities to 
regret the more humble station from which he had 
risen. Evejy suitor in his courts, who was dissatisSed 
with the decision of the king, could appesd to thfi equity 
of his superior lord. Edward declared it to be his duty 



• Byni. iL 59 
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to all minister justice willi impartiality to tbe lowest as 
well as to the highest of his vassals ; and the king of 
Scotland within the first year of his reign was served 
with no fewer than four citations to answer in the court 
of the king of England, and prove the legality of his 
judgments*. It is difficult to reconcile sueh proceed- 
ings with the usual policy of Edward. He could not 
be ignorant that the Scots bore his superiority with im- 
patience: nor was it possible to doubt that by its fre- 
quent exercise he must add to their dissatisfaction, and 
provoke their resistance. We may, however, ■ safely 
acquit him of the design imputed to him, of humbling 
Baliol by a system of studied degradation. Such appeals 
■were now grown common, wherever the feudal juris- 
prudence prevailed. Edward himself, as duke of Aqui- 
taine, had frequently been summoned to repel the 
charges of his vassals, or to accept of wager of battle in 
the court of the king of France : nor could the royal 
justiciaries have safely rejected the prayer of the appel- 
lants when it was made in due form of law. In every 
other respect the conduct of Edward to Baliol was hon- 
ourable and kind. He faithfully restored to him every 
fortress in Scotland ; he declared by a public instru- 
ment^ that in the case of a minority the king of England 
had no right to the wardship or marriage of the heir to 
"the Scottish crown ; and on every occasion granted with 

17,18.19. With the a^iice of 

ha shuuld low th« cogni- 
>yaliili:ui]rfl; IhaC 

, of IhBlt landB, ba 

SImei to tbeli rlslitrid owaen, whd. 
lofEdvBid and Balbil, liiDUld liold 

Pntl. fno!"Th8 
tto ■ppBBia from 

:lii;Hiid natioD 

jeen compelled 
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choorfulness the just claims advanced, or the fiiyours 
requested by hia roj'al vassal. 

The only appeal which could give uneasinees to the 
new king was brought by Macduff, the son of Malcolm, 
earl of Fife, During the Scottish interregnum, the 
regents, by tie oommand of tbe king of England, had 
heard hia claim, and adjudged to him the possession of 
the lands of Reres and Ci-ey. Baliol, however, by the 
advice of hia council, and on the ground that these 
estates ou^ht to remain in the hands of the king during 
the minority of anotiier claimant, cast Macduff into 
prison, and revei-sed the judgment of the regents; a 
proceeding which waa certainly injudicious, as it bore 
the appearance of an insult to Edward, under whose 
authority the former decision had been pronounced *. 
Maodutf appealed to the equity of their common lord; 
and Baliol was summoned to answer hia complaint in 
the king's court in Trinity term. The first summons 
he disregarded ; and a second was delivered to him in 

^ the castle of Stirling by the sheriff of Northumberland, 
citmg hira to answer not only to the appeal of Macduff, 
but for his contempt of Edward's authority t. Here, 
however, it should be observed, that his personal attend- 
ance was not required : both the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant might in such cases appear, if they thought pro- 
per, by their respective attorneys j. But Baliol, with 
the view, as it seems, of objecting to the practice of 
appeals altogether, attended on the appointed day, and 
Sept. as soon as the complaint of Macduff had been read f. 

30. arose, disclaimed all intended contempt of liis superior 
lord, and maintained that he was not bound to answer 
the appellant. The court decided against him, and 
Macduff prayed judgment in his own fevour. Edward 
observed to Baliol, that he had sworn fealty, and done 

• Bym. a. 380, S98. 603, 619. 835. f jo. ii. 604. 60S. 

rihi Tidcrinl expedite. Bot. Pari. i. 110. """' '^ °gicaa"..rf 

i Macduff lofU «w d«ni»gEB for false Unpnaonmcnt at TOOiDatks j those 
fiir oonlempt of Edward's authoritj at 10,000. Kot. Pirl i. 112. ^^ 
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homage to the English crown ; that he had been law- 
fully summoned before the court of hla superior lord, 
and that he was bound to answer, or to show cause why 
he ought not. The king of Scots replied, that it was a 
matter which regarded the rights of his crown, and in 
which he did not dare to answer without the advice of 
the good men of his realm. When it was observed that 
he might have time to consult them, he replied that he 
would not ask either for time or adjournment. Edward 
now required the advice of the prelates, lords, and 
judges forming hia council, by whom it was resolved, 
that Baliol had offered no defence; that the cognizance 
of the principal cause had devolved to the king of Eng- 
land ; that Macduff in compensation for his imprison- 
ment should recover damages to be tased by the court; 
that the king of Scots by refusing to answer, though 
he had formerly submitted his right to the succession to 
the decision of his lord, had committed a manifest con- 
tempt and disobedience ; and that until ho made satis- 
faction for such contempt and disobedience, three of his 
castles in Scotland, with their royalties, should be se- 
questrated in the king's hands. But before this judg- 
ment was pronounced, Baliol addressed Edward in the 
following manner: " Sir, I am your liege man foe the 
" realm of Scotland; and, as the present matter con- 
" cems my subjects as well as myself, I pray you to for- 
" bear, till I consult them, that 1 may not be surprised 
" for want of advice, At your next parliament after 
" Easter I will answer according to their counsel, and 
" will do to you whatever I ought to do*." The request 

* Rob PutI. i. 113. Rjlay. IflV-m IncsseEDfcoDteniiitanddiBObe- 

EomraltUinta vilion at the king's pleasnct. AtTer s ceiiniii Ibiie liu uns 
allomd to obtain hii Kbertron the paTineiil at mi u'liitiary Hue. Viat, 
FuLLTO-TT- Bat on«D, bsfbndifl juiUnivntWBs pranouuc-'d, ihi- i\b- 
ttaSmt iDLnitBltluklDg'i&iolir.siiaobtiiDed dUisr a delay, oracsi- 
lalioa of Uio ptmeedlngB ngalnsthlm. On BuchocSitonsho Beiifniily 
lubraillEd himSBlf lo tb« JAng't pleBinn withont rMcrie ('*« alUi el 
bi«.o); andpaidBnynnelhuliaiglit bedeDiiinded; Seelhc c.se unho 
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relam anj resentment against h m foi h s t lece 1 ng 
0=1 ?■? i "" "'*"» '» "» l™ 1' »n 1 land. o( I.ne 
^- J™' ^'r* ■»'' *»»"il>> -til . th„d p„t of tl» 

honour of Hunttngdon ,„ .ll„„d .Jd h. ™ 

due for tho estates of In, mother Dervoirfd irhioh 
•Bonnted I. ,h,.. ,h,„„„j j„„j, ^, J,^, ™ 
fotaoenhimaadMaodult iti.. ne^er decil.d Baliol 
ootained adjoorament after adjournment frU the war 
"Stt 'fe* '"''"'i l>im of hi! kingdom 

While Edivaid thus exercised hu newly acquired 
•npeiioritr oier his vaual the tang of Scots, he was 
doomed to eiperience, oa duk, of Aquiiaine similar 
inomnoution. fmm the super or jurisdiction of his tord 
thctonjofrrauoe. The pretended oHeno. for which 
that monuch deprived him of Gascony grew out of a 
private dispute between two sailois at a wateimg place 
on the French coast. An Enijl shma, and a Norman 
met by accident, quarrelled and Ibught The Nmman 

. J ,1 M "I''"'"" "" """•'■ 'y 1>» shipmates 
and the Norman sailors, to reyeuge the dcatli of their 
counti7m,n, bo.ried the first English vessel which they 
met, took outa passenger, a merchant ftcm Bayonnii 

«7fli.r m ,'" » ".'i° ■!"« " '■'• ■»•'= f'™ "= head 
of ttoD mast. Retaliation followed: the mariners of 

Genoa! tho Englah associated with those of Ireland 
amlGascony, tmdlhe ssa. were oov.r.d with ho.U. 
squadrons, which, without any oommissicn fi^m their 
»v.reignt mad, war oa each other, and under the in- 

Sl,°. wiT '"I'";*'"' °"'"S" mtoown to 
legitimate hostility. A Norman fleet, .mounting to 
more than two hundred sail of all descriptions Iter 
,'S"« '"»r "»• Wuthph.nt in the Ch.nLl, pillagj 
o^r™ 1 • °°?' "-S"""™! with their JluSor 
to St. Make, a port m Bretogne. Hero they were dis- 
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covered by the mariners of Portsmouth and the cinque 
ports, who Iiad eolki.-ted eighty stout ships well manned, 
and prepared for battle. A challenge was given and *■ ^ 
accepted; the hostile fleets assembled round a shipV^ 
whi^ii had been moored in a particular spot by mutual j^' 
conaent ; Bind the victory was contested with a stubborn- 
Beas that has seldom been paralleled. At length the 
fortune, or the valour, of the English prevailed. They 
captured every ship of the eneoay, and, as no quarter was 
given, the majority of the crews perished in the ocean. 
The prizes, amoimting to two hundred and forty, ari'ived 
safe in England : the number of the killed and drowned 
was swelled by exaggeration to fifteen thousand men *. 

This defeat, so murderous and disgraceful, provoked 
the resentment of Philip, From the king of England 
he could only demand redress : from the duke of Aqui- 
laine he could exact it. It was asserted, probably with 
truth, that the mariners of Bayonne had not onlytaken 
a share in the action, but had also attempted to sur- 
prise the port of Roehelle; and Edward's lieutenant 
was requii-ed to arrest and lodge in a French prison 
a certain number of the accused. He neglected the 
requisition ; and (o punish his disobedience, the seneschal 
of Perigord was ordered to lake possessioti of all the 
lands belonging to Edward, which lay within his juris- 
diction. But the civil officers were driven back by the 
military under the command of Sir John St. John; 
and, in consequence, a peremptory summons was issued ^^■ 
by the royal court of Paris, ordering Edward to appear 
within twenty days after Clu'istmas, and answer for 
these offences and contempts against his sovere^nf-- 
Tlie king, who saw the real object of Philip, endeavoured 
to appease his resentment. By his ambassador, the 
bishop of London, he offered compensation to the suf- 
ferers on tlie part of France, provided equal restitution 
wero made to the English ; and, when this was refused, 

•■Wftla.K!),479. Heming.i.40. Trivrf, S74. t Rym. ii, 617. 6ia 
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Edmund issued the orders, under which kgal, and in 

■b.some instances military, possesaion was given of Gascony 

, to the officers of its superior lord t. 

It must excite sui-prise that the king of England 
should so easily have fallen into the snare. But he 
was actuated by another consideratioa, the accom- 
plishment of a treaty of marriage between himself and 
Margaret the sister of Philip. By that treaty the duchy 
of Guienne had been settled on his issue by the priueesa 
and to carry this provision into legal execution, it was 
necessary that Guienne should be resigned into the 
hands of its lord, that by a new enfeoffment it might 
be settled on the king and his heii's by his second 
marriage. At the expiration of forty days Edmund 
reminded Philip of his engagement ; but was requested 
to forbear till certain lords of tbo council should have 
departed from Paris. Some days after he repeated 
the demand, and received a positive refusal. Philip 

• Walsing. fid. 431. t Rym. ii. 619-652. 
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t J f d the arguments of 
d th h the citation had been 
(1 J d m t against him for de- 

t g by Ed nund himself; and, 
f t t piears from the narra- 

1 t 1 0, ivhile they relate 

™ <«s f & ar It Ij at a loss to account 

; J , ^^ ^ •*?' »iost dishonourable 

f.? r.^ t f Phlp tl gh by the turbufemie 
* "^ ^ ^ ^ bl 1 t g t h s conduct 

■" ""^^ u >, ■' ' At B d they had 

dm Id f m tlrn t j ft t city; at 

F h y h d t d tb ffi f the French 

* , I' f ■ <3 -1 P tat d th m on the 
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ass g them that m a short time he would free thorn 
ftom a yoke which they abhorred. He sent messengers 
to Paris to renounce in legal form the superiority of 
P^ip. " Su^," said they, " the lord Edward, king of 
England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitaine, 
" did homage to you according to the peace concluded 
' between your ancestors and his, which peace you 
" have not observed. He made with you a secret treaty 
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" bj aieans ofhis tirother the lord Edmund, whicli treaty 
" you have not kept. He has thrice demanded tha 
" restoration of his duchj of Guienne, which restoration 
" you have lefased It la eTident then that you do not 






; and it is therefore his ii 



" fention to be ao no longer *." But the elemeata 
seemed to have conspired with his own subjects ta 
frustrate his design Foi seven weeks he was detained 
at Poitsraouth by ooi'trary winds ; and the Welsh, who 
beheved him to hai e sailed, rose in every part oi the 
prmcipalLty, surprised aud murdered the English, and 
Nov poured in great numbers into the marches. A large 
body of troops whicb, hid been despatched to' quell the 
insurrection was defeated ; and the king, abandoning 
ji o the espedition to Gliienne, hastened to Wales, to 
1295.reviTe Uie spirits of the boldiery. Aided by the incle- 
mency of the season the natives bade defiance to Edwarci, 
who, on one occasion, was separated from his array by 
the suiidennse of the iwer ConwBj and was compelled 
"Vilh his followers to suleist foi some 1 \ ■- o i the coarsest 
faie But at the letuin of spim|, i oistanoe melted 
away before him. An^lesea aubniiKtd the royal 
banner was planted on this aumm t of S^ondQll the 
Welsh in despair burst into the maichefa md at Cavirs- 
eaatle, Madoc, the leadei of the msui^ents threw him 
self at the feet of the conqueior A second time the 
conquest of Wales was achieved EIb iid condemned 
the chieftains who had joined m the rebellion to close 
oonSnement in separate castles thi, r estates he gaie 
to their lieira, but with a thieaf, that if they should 
imitate tlie perfidy of their fathers thej must expett 
a more severe punishment The admonition was re 
membered ; and from that period sajsi the histoiian, 
the Welsh began to attend to the cultiiation of the 



soil, the profits of commerce, and the a: 
It was midsummer botoie Edward returned to his 

» Sjju. u. 641 66(1, i ileniins. L 57- W^sS.423. Wulsiiij.a 
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capital. Again he propared to recover his transmarine 
dominions : again he was recalled to oppose his adver- 
saries within the island The Scottish harons longed 
to assert the imiependence of their country ; hut, warned 
hy the fate of the Welsh insurgents, sought ta fortify 
their efforts with the aid of the French monarch. The 
timid mind of Baliol wavered. He calculated the 
power of Edward, siid trembled at the consequences 
of a failure. At last he allowed himself to be carried 
away by the current of public opinion, and resigned 
the management of the war to a committee composed 
of four prelates, fourearls.and four barons. An alliance 
otFensjve and defensive was hastily concluded with 
France. If Edward should invade Scotland, Philip Oct. 
engaged to employ all his forces against the weakest ^^■ 
part of Edward's dominions: if he should transport an 
army to France, Baliol bound himself lo pour his Scots 
into the north of England ; and at the same time t 
cement the union between the two crowns, a y 

of marriage ivas concluded between Edward the h 
of Baliol, and Jane the eldest daughter of Cha I of 
Yalois, and the niece of Philip *. These tr t n 

could not be concealed from the jealousy of Ed ad 
He sent to Guienne a small force under h b th r 
Edmund, who died soon after his arrival, and s sue 
ceeded in the command by the earl of Lincoln ; but 
remained himself in England to watch the motions, 
and ascertain by experiment the real designs, of his 
Scottish vassal. He first called on Baliol for aid in 
his intended expedition into Guienne ; then demanded 
the casUea of Roxbui^h, Jedburgh, and Berwick, as 
a security during his absence ; and lastly cited the 
king of Scots before his court to be held at Newcastle 
upon Tyne in the beginning of Mai'ch. Had Baliol 
obeyed the summons, he would have found himself in^'^e 
the m:dst of an army of forty thousand men t : but his Mar. 
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barons were careful to keep him secluded in tho High- 
lands, and made the most active preparations for the 
invasion of England. Accident allotted to the Scots 
the glory or the blame of commencing hostibties. 
Robert da Roa, the lord of Werk, who was enamoured 
of a Scottish lady, had at her perBnasion embraced the 
cause of her countrymen. His brother, who commanded 
in his absence, sent the information to Edward ; and 
a body of a thousand men, who marched to take p{is- 
session of the casUe, were surprised in -the night, and 
cut off almost to a man. Edward expressed his satis- 
faction that the Scots had been the first to draw the 
sword, and advancing to Werk, remained there during 
Mar. the festival of Easter. A feeble attempt was made to 
26- withdraw him from the borders hy the invasion of Cum- 
berland. But the king steadily pursued his object. 
Mar. The English army invested Berwick: the nest day it 
30. was carried by assault, and seven thousandmen perished 
in the massacre*. For this loss the Scots consoled 
themselves with the destruction of Corbridge and 
Apr. Hexhamifand Baliol sent to the English monarch a 
5. formal renunciation of homage in his own name and 
that of hisbaronsj. " Felon, fool 1" exclaimed Edward, 
in a tone of contempt and pity, " but since he will not 
" obey our summons, we must go and find him out." 
The earl Wai'enno was despatched with a 
force to besiege the castle of Dunbar, which I 
to the king's adherent, the earl of Maioh, but had been 
Apr. betrayed by the countess to her countiymen. The 
27. garrison agreed to surrender, if the place were not 

Uws snil ine1et^UiT9 who sbould IoId It. (Abbnv. placlt 236. Rai 1.] It 
CQD^sUdorSO.QOOrDOt, bmA HfilbotM. TlieblehopaC Oarlinm joined 
Um wiUi 1000 (bot and SW lioTM! Id wliich nmst be mldsd a. body ot 
Velib, BDdBDoUKCof Inali. HenUng.iS^ 

• Hemina. B7— 92. WalMng. 60. 4S3. Trivot, S85. 28B. Aboul U.is 

tuna RoberiBnioe died. Hta son retuaed to Jdu WBcounttyinenagi.m6l 

Edivud; uidbiBlHDdsuece in consfquenGetskentronibiinand given to 

Om ewl ot BuolUHi. HeminE. 07. 30, 

t At CoTbTl^« tiiey bnrped nearly two hnndred boys in tha achoolB, — 

c^rcltET dncentonuQ in Bcolia exietentea. db^LfualiB boEtiia saholafuin IpBarum 
le judgment oa S&Uol Epud Pol 
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relieved in. tliroe days, iuid on tiie third the Scottish 
army appeared stretohiog along the ohidn of hills beyond 
t!ie town, Warenne resolved to give battle ; but, 
whether it were I'rom design, or on aooountof the nature 
of the ground, ordered his troops fo make a ralrograde 
movement. "They run," exclaimed seiei'Eil voices 
from the he^hts; and with a loud shout forty ihousand 
men precipitated theraHelves into the vuiley to trample 
under foot the imaginary fugitives. To their astonuh- 
ment theymetthe enemy advaucing in a compact mass : 
consternation spread itself from banner to banner; tlie 
pursuers Hed ; and the English obtained a cheap, and on 
theirpart an almost bloodless, vietoiy. Report raised the 
loss of the Scots to fSfteen or twenty thousand men: 
the moat moderate calculation has reduced it to half 
that number. But Scotland was now subdued ! 
Dunbar, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh opened iheir gates; . 
Edinburgh made but a show of resistance ; Stirling 
was deserted by its garrison ; and Perth, Brechin, 
Forfiir, and St. Andrew's, submitted*. It is said that June 
the unfortunate Baliol, mounted on a galloway, and bear- 24. 
iog a white wand, the emblem of vassalage, met the depu- 
tjes of his conqueror in a ehurchjMd, and expressed his 
sorrow for his alliance with the French king and rebellion 
against his Uege lord. But he did not move the resolution 
of the king of England. He had refused to hold Scotland 
of Edward : he was therefore unworthy to recover it ; and t . 
was compelled to sign at Kincardin an inatrument, in 2. 
which he acknowledged the right of the superior lord to 
enter into possession of his fee after the renunciation of 
homage, and transferred to him the fealty which the Scot- 
tish barons and freeholders had sworn to himselff. Soon 
afterwaiiJs he repeated the same in the castle of Brechin, 
in the presence of Edward, who appointed the tower of 
London for his residence. He enjoyed the foil liberty 
of a circle of twenty miles round the walla of the city. 
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It we miv teliue Baliol lum^el^ hi, pirted fram his 
ciown without regret The feuda and violence of ihe 
Scots theip dissimulation, perfidy, and attempts upon 
his life, had eftectually subdued his desue of re^mg ; 
and his only ambition was to retire to Normandy, and 
lead a life of pn^aej on his patrimonial estates. After 
i-n. three years his wishes were grattfled. He solemnly de- 
■'^*^' dared that he would never more intermeddle iu the affe.irs 
J"'of Scotland*: the pontiff became surety for the per- 
formance of his promise ; and he was delivered to the 
A.D. bishop of Vieenza, the papal legate, with a protestation 
1299. on the pai't of Edward, that hy this delivery Bonifeoe 
^"\y should acquire nothing more than the right of disposing 
of the person of Baliol, and of his English estateat. 
^.D. The exile soon ceased to be an object of jealousy: nor 
ia05.had his death, which happened sis years later, any 
' inHuence on the course of events. By his countrymen 
he has been condemned as a weak and mean-spirited 
prince ; to me he appears as deserving of pity as blame. 
His reign had ceased long before his resignation of the 
sceptre ; and the sovereign authority was exercised 
by the lords of his council, who used his name merely 
as a sanction to their own measures. With them the 
war originated: by them it was conducted; and they 
were responsible for its result. By Baliol, who foresaw 
the consequences, it was always condemned : but he 
united his own fate to the fate of the nation, and be- 
came the victim of that confidence which so rashly 
provoked, and of that despondency which so hastily 
abandoned, the contest. Baliol lost iiis kingdom: of 
the real authors of the war, some immediately, all after 
a short interval, recovered their honours and their 
possessions. 



opeot Edwatd'a supsrioriiy. 
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Fi-om PerliiEdwatdmarched to Aberdeen, from Aber- 
deen to Elgin; but every sword was sbeathed, andeveiy 
knee was retuly to bend to tbe lord of Scotland. Unable t-'O, 
to diacovei-aa enemy, he turned to the sBUtli*, and sum- '^"' 
moned a parliament to meef him at Bevwick, where all 
the Scottish barons, prelates, and tenants of the crown 
in person, all the burghs and commonalties by their re- 
■ presentatives, did homage, and swore fealty. He made 
no innovation m the laws of the kingdom or the nature 
of the tenures; alienated no property; retained with one 
or two exceptions tlie former governors in the custody 
of the royal castles ; and if he compelled the most dan- 
gerous of the Scottish barons to reside for a short period 
on the south of the Trent, he eagoged to restore them, to 
their full liberty as soon as he had concluded peace with 
the king of France. The highest ofloes of government ggpt. 
were vested in Enghshraen, under John de Warenne, 3, 
earl of Surrey, who was distinguished by the title of 
guardiaa of the kingdom ■!■. 

The repeated insurrections of the Welsh ought to have 
taught Edward that oaths of fealty, extorted from a con- 
quered people, impose but a feeble restramt on the love 
of independence. But he relied more on the apprehen- 
sions than the conscience of the Scottish chieftains. The ^. „_ 
rapidity of his conquest bad demonstrated the superiority 1287. 
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of his powei', and he riglitly jitdged that the peaaltica 
of treason wouM confine to his duty every man whose 
feinily was in possession of property and honours. In- 
deed, at this period, Scotland owed little to the exertions 
of her nobles. It was an obscure individual, the youngest 
son of a country gentleman, who kindled and nourished 
the flame of Scottish patriotism. Historians conjecture 
that William 'Wallaoe was born in the neighbourhood of 
Paisley : tbey assert tbat hla hostility to the English 
originated more in the necessity of self-pceser\ation tlian 
the love of his country. He hod committed murder ; 
be fled from tiie pm^uit of justice to the woods;, and 
there was joined by men of similar ibrtunes, who sought 
to escape the punishment of their cnmes, or'liad refused 
to swear fealty to the conqueror. At flrat tkey supported 
themselves by nocturnal depredations: suooesa added to 
their courage, and multiplied their numbers; and a for- 
tunate rencontre, in which William Heslop, the sheriff 
of Lanarkshire, was slain, gave celebrity to the name of 
"Wallace. There was another leader of outlaws, sir Wil- 
liam Douglas, who had been made prisoner at Berwick, 
and had received both liberty, and a grant of his pro- 
petty from the generosity of Edward. He joined with 
"Wallace in an attempt to surprise at Scone the chief 
justioiai7 Ormesby, who lost his treasures, but saved 
himselfby the precipitancy of his flight". Animated by 
their example, or prompted by similar causes, other in- 
dependent chieftains arose in different counties, who as- 
saulted the English and the partisans of the English, 
wherever it could be done with the hope of impunity, 
massacred all who fell into their bands, and compelled 
then: own countrymen to fight under their own stan- 
dards. The origin and progress of these numerous parties 
had been viewed with secret satisfaction by the steward 

•Forduu, si-Sa. Walsing. TO. Emt quldam latro Dolmcui, Wjllalmu 

Waif J! nomine, nui nmUla teioporibus esuliverat factus sal qoasi 

prioceps ccrum. Huic Wjilflmas Doaslis Inlro lultofli socUitia. 

Hemiag. 118, 119. 
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of Scotland, and Vi h t th b h p f Glaegow, w!m> 
determined to coll t t! la t bo iy and give to 

their efforts on comm d t D laring Ihem- 

selves the assert f S tt h d p d ce, they in- 
vited the differe til t Uy d th m -. and the 
summons was ob j d b W 1! d Douglas, by sir 

Alexander Linds j A d w M d sii- Richard 

Lundy. The yo g B 1 f C ck, was soli- 

cited to support tl H k t how to de- 

cide. Whichever paity succeeded he might gain or lose 
a crown. At firat he lepiued to Ciilisle, renewed his 
fealty to Edward and n^aged the Knds oi sir William 
■ Douglas ; then he (.handed his sentiments tempted in 
vain the fidelitj of the men of Annandali^ ; and has- 
tened with his own retainers to the cimp of the pa- 

Edwai'd had now undei taken the i ecm erj of Guieune : 
nor could he be diverted fiom his object hj the danger 
of losing Scotland. He cheushed the hope that his 
deputy might be able to put down the insurgents: he 
- was convinced that at his lefurn he could easily recon- 
quer whatever should have been lost. The guardian 
and treosuror were on their road to confer with the king, 
when they received orders f o collect the forces of the six 
northern counties of England, and to re-estabUsh the 
royal authority in Scotland. Two armies were formed, 
one on the eastern, the other on the western coast. The 
latter under Heniy lord Percy, and sir Robert Clifford, 
discovered the Soots near Irvine, on the right bank ol 
the river. But the ardour of the pati'iots had been chilled 
by the dissensions of their chieftains ; and sir Richard 
Lundy abandoned a. cause, which he observed could 
nci-er prosper so long as it was at variance with itself. 
His defection opened the most gloomy prospects to tiie 
other leaders : Bruce, the steward, the bishop, Jandsay, July 
9, 

•Knyglit.3513,2J14. Walslni!. 70, Cum (piscopo OraBSMnsi, at 88- 
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and Douglas, hastenetl to capitulate for the safety oftlieir 
lives, Ijraba, and estates ; and signed a paper, in which 
they acknowledged their guilt, promised satisfaction, 
and undertook to iise their influence in pacifying the 
country. Wallace and Monay.who had nothing to lose, 
were not included in the capitulation: and this eircum- 
atanee increased their popularity with the common 
soldiers, who disapproYed of the puaillanimity of their 
chiefe. They were followed by the greater part of the 
army in their retreat beyond the Frith : and many 
noblemen, who affected on outward show of loyalty, 
secretly encouraged their tenantry to join the insur- 

The king had already sailed to the continent, and 
Warenne, with a numerous army, had reached the town 
of Stirling, Wisheart and Douglas, unable to perform 
their engagements, yoluntarily surrendered to the Eng- 
lish; but the steward, with the earl of Lennox, amused 
the guardian with a pretended negotiation, till Wallace 
and Moray had assembled all their forces behind the hilb 
in the neighbourhood of Cambuskenneth. They then 
brought an answer that the insurgents would not admit 
of any terms short of the national independence, and 
promised to join the royal army on the nest mom- 
Bept. ing, with a retinue of forty knights. That morning 
• Warenne, in opposition to the advice of Lundy, ordered 
the English to cross the Forth by the bridge, which was 
80 narrow that no more than two armed men could 
march over it at the same time. Wallace at a distance 
watched their movements ; and as soon as he saw about 
five thousand horse and foot on the left bank of tho river, 
ordered his followers to pour down from the heights, and 
annihilate their enemies. Wai'enne, unable (o send as- 
sistance, was compelled to remain on the right bank, the 
idle spectator of the massacre of his men. All who had 
crossed, with very few exceptions, fell by tho sword, or 
• Uyia. Ti, 374. Knyght. 2515, 3516. Wslslng. TO. Hemiag, 122-124. 
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perished in the rivoi-. Among the slain was the trea- 
surer Cressingham ; and the Scots, to show their hatred 
for the man, flayed his dead body, and made the skin 
into thongs for their horses. This unexpected disasl*!' 
brolte all the plans of the guardian. The western army 
had abeady been disbanded : the natives in his rear were 
rising to intercept hia retreat ; and his only resource was 
to burn the bridge, reinforce the gaiTisons of the dif- 
ferent castles, and withdraw as speedily as possible into 
England, Wallace and Moray now styled themselves Nov. 
" the generals," and their followers "the array of John 7. 
" king of Scotland :" they crossed the borders with mul- 
titudes who joined them in the pursuit of plunder ; and 
during a month the open country in Northumberland 
and Cumberland was ravaged by a licentious and re- 
vengeful soldiery *i 

From this period we lose sight of Moray. His asso- 
ciate Wallace appeal^ alone on the scene, as " the guar- 
" dian of the kingdom, and general of the armies of 
" Scotland -t," under which title he summoned a parlia- 
ment to meet at Perth. But this adventurer had now ^ „ 
reach d tl d f his greatness; and his fell was 1298. 

even p d tl la rise. As long as the attention 

of the k dir 1 d to the recovery of his trans- 

marin d W Uace had triumphed: but the 

efforts f B if VIII. to restore peace between Eng- 
land a d F h d t last been crownedwith success; 
and b th d t j t hia legates, who had spent two 
years j y A onferencea, Edward and Piiiiip 
had b d d t gn a preliminary treaty. Both 
kings CO t d t f r their differences to the equity 
of Bo f t IS p ntiff, but as a private judge, se- 
leetedby the partiea j; and he, after some delay, pub- 

•Pordun.xi.aa lS8-13fi. KnygR 2516— 2522. ",Vul.73. 
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liahed his award, confivming the armistice ; proposing 

^marriages between Edward, who was now a widower, 

June Eind Margaret the sister, and hetween Bdwacd's son and 

27. laabellathe daughter, of Phihp ; and taking into his own 
hendsall the possessions which the king of England held 
in France, now or before the war, to be disposed of by 
himself in virtue of his power of arbitrator, unless the 
two kings should previously come to a satisfactory agree- 
ment *, But Edward did not wait for the papal decision ; 
as soon as he was fi'eed fi-om all danger on the part of 
the French monarch, he sent orders to Wareune, who 
lay with a powerful army at Berwick, to wait hia arrival. 
Mar. eluded, under different pretexts, the demands of Philip, 

14, ' that Scotland should he included in the ti'eaty, landed 
Mny at Sandwich, met his parliament at York, and repaired 

^- to Roxburgh, where he found himself at the head of 
June eight thousand horse, and eighty thousand foot, prinei- 

25- pally Irish and Welsh, From Roxburgh he penetrated 
to the Forth : no enemy appeared to dispute his pro- 
gress; but the want of provisions, and the ravages of 
disease, compelled him to make a retrograde movement ; 
and he had almost reached Edinbui-gh, when a few ships 
laden with supplies anchored in the Frith. At Tem- 
pleliston he refreshed his wray, and received informa- 
tion that Wallace with his Scots lay in the forest of Fal* 
kitk, watching: an opportunity to harass his retreat The 
Ei^lish were immediately in motion, and retraced their 
steps to the moor of LinlUhgow,where (hey passed the night 
on the bare heath, and the next morning discovered the 
enemy in battle array behind a morasa f. Wallace had 

July formed his pikemon, the flower of his array, into four 

22. circular bodies, connected with each other by a line of 



• Rym. fl. 669. 683. 685. 7«7. 734. 75* 731. '93- 809. 81 2. 817. 81 

i HeminBlbnl, 163, and wilsinghnm, 75, info™ ua Ihnl 

bailie Ills king hud twuribs broken li; a hick from Ma borsB: '. 
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archevs fi-om the forest of Selkirk. Before them lie liaA 
planted a defence of palisades, behind them, prabably to 
prevent their reti'eat, he had stationed the Scottish ca- 
Tahy : and having thus imposed on the most reluctant 
the necessity of fighting, triumphantly exclaimed, " I 
" haif brocht you ta the king, hop gif ye can*," The 
first division of the English, commanded by the earl 
mareschal, from its ignorance of the ground, was en- 
tangled in the morass : the second, led by the bishop of 
Durham, wheeled round the swamp, and came in sight 
of the cavalry, when the prelate ordered his men to wait 
the arrival of the other bodies. " To thy mass, bishop," 
exclairned a knight, and rushed on the enemy. They 
fled at the first charge : the bowmen were trampled 
Tinder foot : hut the fo\u' bodies of pikemen opposed on 
all sides an impenetrable front to their assailants. Their 
resistance, however, only delayed their fete. Edward 
advanced his archem and military engines : an opening 
was soon made in each circle ; and the cavalry rushing 
through the oliasm, completed their destruction. Froia 
twenty to forty thousand Scots ate said to haveperished. 
Wallace himself escaped. But his sun had now set for 
ever ; he hastened to resia^n his ofBce of guardian, aud 
spent the rest of his life a wanderer in the forests, from 
which he had formerly issued for the chastisement of 
the English, and the liberation of hi untryl 

The poverty of Scotland was its pr t t n Aft 1 is Sep. 
victory Edward traversed it in diife t dir t but 15' 

the impossibility of procuring proi f h my 

compelled him to return to England and tl ly d- 

vantage which be derived from the ampa "i w the 
opportunity it had offered him of rel uig and p a- 

ing the castles iu Lothian. All Scotland north of the *. „, 
two friths, together with Galloway, was independent; 1299. 

• So it is in WolsiTishsm. 75. But LnTigtoft 0305), OaiA Westrainalet 
agreaaBitliiiim) hna, " lo Ihf renge (rlns] are yc brnhl, hop no», if ya 

tEotdun, xi. 31 Ilemliig. 59— l(i5. Wnl, 75. 
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and William Lamliertoii. bishop of St. Andrew's, Robert 

Bruce, eatl of CarrJck, and John Comyn the younger, 

were appointed a council of regency lo govern in the 

name of Baliol, who was still acknowledged as lawful 

king. They undertook the siege of Stirling ; nor was 

Edward at leisure to succour that important fortress. 

His parliament had approved the popal award ; and as 

the envoys of the three powers were to meet at MontreuQ, 

he was advised to remain in the south, that he might be 

Juoenear the place of negotiation. The summer months 

'''■ passed away ; his marriage with Margaret, the French' 

Sep. princess, detained him several weel^ * ; and when he 

12. joined the army at Berwick, he was compelled to yield 

to the remonstrances of his barons, who refused to ex- 

Nov. pose themselves to the dangers of a winter campaign. 

He had already rejected the proposal of a truce, and 

thus lost by his obstinacy the strong castle of Stirling ■(■, 

Under the shortgovemment of Wallace the Scots had 

solicited the protection of thepontiff; who, in a letter to 

A. D. Edward, after describing the attention which the holy 

1298. sge had always paid to his interests, earnestly exhorted 

j" y him to live at peace with his neighbours, and to listen no 

longer to the suggestions of his ambition J. To a request 

conveyed in such general terms it was easy to return an 

evasive answer; but the new regents despaffihed envoys 

to Rome who more powerflilly interested Boniface in 

their favour. They referred their quarrel with the king 

of England to his decision, because he was the only 

judge whose jurisdiction extended over both kingdoms : 

they reminded him that by remaining indifferent, he 

would suiter Edward to annex to his own throne a realm, 

which of right belonged to the see of Rome § : and they 
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exhibited to him a long series of proofs that the kings 
of England liad not, nor ought to have, any superiority 
over the kings of Scotland. These representations in- *■ 
duced the pontiff to interfere ; and a letter was written ' ^ 
to Edward almost in the yery words of the Scottish me- g, 
morial. Boniface hegan hy asserting, what he pYetended 
the king must know, that Scotland had belonged from 
ancient times, and did still belong, in full right to the 
Eoman see. He then proved that it was not a flef of 
the English crown, ftom the following instances: 1. 
When Henry III. in his war with the earl of Leicester 
received assistance ftom the king of Scotland, he ac- 
knowledged by his letters patent that it was as a favour, 
and not as a feudal service : 2. When Alexander III. 
did homage to Edward for Tynedale and Penrith, he 
protested that he did notdo it, nor did he owe il, for the 
crown of Scotland : 3. At the death of that prince, neither 
the wardship of his daughter Margaret; nor the custody 
of the kingdom was claimed by Edward : and, 4. In the 
treaty of marriage between the prince of England and 
Margaret it was declared, that the kingdom of Scotland 
should remain for ever free and independent, and in the 
case of her death be restored in that state to the next heir. 



buted bv our hiatorlnna lo thenmblllonof Bonlfnce. HeUEnidlo bavo 
Girged a tUw liUa la BttiibuM Ilia BOKriority to hlBiselH But It li ser- 



tilned by iht SiatliBh ae™'' "* B™"" CKebbuoi Scotim prtecipuuin et 

ECdUuB Alodium ecclsilD HomanBB— La ttfmpDTiilibuB ImmHdiald subdi- 
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Henoe the pontiff expressed his hope Ihot the king,, de- 
slating from an unjust aggression, would set at h'betfy 
the bishops, clergy, and natives of Scotland, whom ha 
held in captivity : and, if he thoi^ht he had any right 
to the whole or part of that kingdom, would pursue hia 
claim to it within liie six months following before the 
holy see. He concluded in a strain of authority, by re- 
voking and reserving to his own decision eveiy process 
or coiitroveray, which might be then pending between 
the king of England and the king or people of Scot- 
land*. This extraoiviinary document was enclosed in 
a letter to Winchelsoa, archbishop of Canterbury, order- 
ing him, under the penally of suspension, to present it 
to Edward. By some unaccoimhible delay twelvemonths 
elapsed before it was delivered to the primate, who im- 
mediately repaired to Carlisle. But the king had al- 
ready reached Kircudbright ; and the intermediate 
country was in the possession of the Scots. For six 
weeks the archbishop lingered on the borders, afraid to 
proceed, yet distressed through want of provisions : at 
length he heard that the army was on its return, and 
ci-ossing the sands, found Ed ward encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oaerlaverock. He delivered the letter, 
*.n, which was publicly read in Latin and French to all the 
IJOO. barons in the king's presence. It came at a most cri- 
^^- tical moment The peace with France was not yet con- 
■ eluded ; and Gascony was still sequestei-ed in the hands 
of the pontiff. Unwilling to offend one, whose friend- 
ship was so necessary to him, he took time to deliberate, 
and then replied, that in a matter which concerned the 
right of his crown it was his duty to consult his other 
eouJisellora : that In a short time he would assemble hia 
parliament, and with its advice would return a satisfac- 
tory answer to the pontiff. The archbishop returned: 
he was Wlowed by Edward; and at the request of the 
king of France an armistice was granted to the Scots t. 

' Ryni. ii. SW— S JB. 

t Wb6(, 43». 43T— «9. l.mA U^Wea i.m, timl lK„i-rlii,5 ,h|,:il .]„, 
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To answet the letfei- of Boniface a parliament was a , 
summoned to meet at Lincoln. The universities jvere 27 
ordered to depute four or five civilians; the monasteries * 
to famish every document in their possession, wbich 
could bear upon the question. After some debate a 
reply was fl'amed, which was signed aad sealed by one 
hundred and four earls and barons, in the name of the 
commonalty of England ; and which deserves to be tran- 
scribed, as it shows how accm-ately our ancestors could 
distinguish between the spiritual and temporal authority 
ofthepontiif. After expressing their astonishment at a b. 
tile tenor of the papal rescript, and asserting that Scot- 13(11, 
land never belonged in temporals to the see of Rome, F^'*' 
they thus notice the authority which the pope had ai'ro- '^ 
gated to himself, of deciding the controversy by judicial 
process .■— " By a custom, at all times inviolably observed, 
" aprivUege arising from the pre-eminence of the regal 
" dignity, the kings of England have never pleaded, or 
*' been bound to plead, respecting their rights in the 
" kingdom of Scotland, or any other their temporal 
" rights, before any judge ecclesiastical or seculai-. It 
'■ is, therefore, and by the grace of God shall always be, 
our common andunanimous resolve, that with respect 
" to the rights ofhis kingdom of Seolland or other his 
" temporal rights, our aforesaid lord the king shall not 
" plead before you, nor submit in any manner to your 
" judgment, nor auifer his right to be brought into ijues- 
" tion by any inquiry, nor send agents or procurators fbr 
" that purpose to your court. For such proceedings 
" would be to the manifest disherison of the rights of 
" the crown of England and the royal dignity, the evi- 
" dent subversion of the state of the kingdom, and the 

S^l!,f^!'^i,m^a°fori'wtT°i '■ ^^'^ ""'" '"°''° "" """^ *"*■ """' 
CarHalB, remained on ihe borders six mpeka. End reachrf ''^IS''lHnB 
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" prejudice of the liberties, customs, and laws, ivhicli wa 
" have inherited from our fathers, to tlie ohservance and 
" defence of which we are hound by our oaths, and 
" which we will maintain to the best of our power, and' 
" by the assistance of God will defend with all our 
" might Neither do we, nor will we, peimit, as wo 
" neither can nor ought, our aforesaid lord the king ta 
« do, or attempt to do, even if he wished it, any of the 
" things aforeswd, things which were never heai'd of or 
" claimed before, and which are so prejudicial to this 
" realm *." 
Kajr Though Edward refused to acknowledge the pope as 
7- a judge, he was willing to explain his right to him as 
a friend, A long letter was written, and the superiority 
of his predecessors was accurately traced back to the 
i-emote age of Heli and Samuel. It was then that Brute 
the Trajan, having cleared the island of the giants its 
indigenous inhabitants, divided it between his three 
sons Loorlne, Albanact, and Camber, but on the condi- 
tion that the younger should hold their portions in fee 
of the eldest brother. Locrine the eldest established 
himself at Trinovant, since called London, and the pre- 
eminence which he enjoyed was claimed and exercised 
by all his successors, particularly the renowned monarchs, 
Dunwall, Beline, and Arthur, I'rom the fictions of ro- 
mance he passed at length to real history, enumerated 
every mslance, which he could collect, of homage done 
by the kings of Scotland to the Saxon and Normaa 
princes ; and contended, ia a tone of tiiumph, tliat these 
fbrpied a satisfiictory justification of his conduct, a com- 
olete refutation of the false suggestions of his oppo- 
Jaly. nents -f. The answei* of the king and pra-haps that of the 
parliament were dehvdcd by the pope to Baldred Basset, the 
Sootijah envoy, and by him transmitted to the council of 
' Kym. IL SIS—m. Nen Bym. 913.1.6. Ihlo pioteet doec cot nnir 
ailat in the papal arohlvts, wlileli, liowever, in no ptqnf that il was not re- 

In ED^Iaiid, thera atiU eiteu Ba ocl^usl, witk most of the baniira' boiIe ap- 
pended to it. Benee, ualeaa wa suppose that Uiere were two orlginala, one 

aaiac It waaUiOHslit proper iiaipEffea tie pTDteat. t Bj™. II. S83— SS3. 
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regency. The mstructioiiB which he received in return, 
and the memorirJ which he presented to Boniface, are 
still extant. He opposes fiction to fiction, and histoty 
to history. The Scots, he says, care not for Brule or his 
institutions. They are sprung from Scota, the daughter 
of Phai'aoh, who landed in Ireland, and whose descend- 
ants wrested by force of arms the northern half of Bri- 
tain ft'om the pi-ogeny of Brute. To Che Britons, there, 
fore, they owe no subjection. Nor is it of any conse- 
quence, if some of the Saxon princes occasionally pene- 
trated into Scotland. Edward cannot claim from the 
Saxons. He is descended from the Normans, and no 
king of Scotland ever did homage to the Norman kings, 
wiffi the exception of William the Lion, for any thing 
but lands situated in England, as is evident from the in- 
stances which were inserted before in the papal letter, 
and fkim tile refusal of Innocent IV. to grant to Henry 
III. the tenths of Scotland, or to allow his interference 
in the coronation of the king of Scots. In opposition to 
the answer of the parliament, he observes that, if Edward 
dechnes the judgment of the poutitf, it is because he is 
conscious of the weakness of his claim: hut that he is 
not to he witness and judge in the same cause : that the 
two realms are equal and independent: and that in all 
controversies between them they must have recourse to 
a higher tribunal, tliat is, to the church of Rome. He 
adds, that notwithstanding the contrary assertion of the 
English, it is notorious that Scotland is the property, the 
peculiar allodium of the holy see ; that its inhabitants 
from the time of their conversion liave always acknow- 
ledged the direct dominion of their country in temporals 
as well as spirituals, to be vested in the Roman church : 
and that thiS superiority was confirmed to it by Constan- 
tine the Great, when he made to the chair of St. Peter 
a donation of all the isles in the western ocean : on which 
account he trusts that the pope will extend his powerful 
protection to his faithful and devoted yassals the natives 
of Scotland*. 

♦Fonluti, Ki,46-«3. 
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But the time was gone by when BonifacH, if he had 
posseasod the will, could have dared to fight the battles, 
of these vassals. Along suceeasion of petty and uiutual 
injuries had embittered the minda of the pontiff and the 
king of Prance ; till their dissension gradually ripened 
into open hostility. Bonifiice excommuuicated his op- 
ponent, and threatened to pronounce the sentence of de- 
position: and Philip appealed to a future council, ac- 
cused the pontiff of heresy, and by the activity of his pai- 
tisans, actually detained him a captive for the apace of 
three days. During the progresa of this quarrel each 
waa anxious to obtain and preserve the friendship of 
Edward. The pope no longer maintained the cause of 
the Scota : Philip, whose promises had induced them to 
defy the kinjj of England, was satisfied with obtaining 
for them a few short and useless suspensions of arms. 
Edward improved the opportunity to urge the conclu- 
A.D. sion of peace between England and France, He reco- 
1303- vered Guienne ; the earl of Lincoln awore fealty for it 
^ay in hia name ; the prince of Walea was contracted in 
■ marriage to Isabella the daughter of Philip; and a treaty 
June of commerce sealed the amity between the two naiions, 
'^' The Scottish envoys expressed their surprise thatnostL' 
pulation had beeu introduced in favour of Scotland : but 
their complaints were silenced by the promise that, in 
tile approaching- interview between the kings, Philip 
himself would undertake their cause, and elicit from the 
generosity of their enemy more advantageous conditiona 
than he could have obtained from ambassadors bound . 
by written instructions. It is useless to say that the 
pfomiae was not fulfilled*. 

Before spring an English army under John de Se- 
grave had received orders to march from Berwick to 
Edinburgh. In a country which had long been kept in 
subjection by Eiigliah garrisona, that general had no 
expectation of meeting an enemy ; and the first division 

•Rym.ii,923.SS9. NeivRym.B5o. 
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of hia army was aurpriaed near Roslin by a superior 
force under John Comyn and Simon Fraser. Had Se- 
grave fallen back on the i-estof his troops, he might have 
evaded the danger: but he scorned to flee, and rushing 
on the enemy, waa wounded, and made prisoner, with 
twenty other knighta. The Scota pursuing their success, 
fell on the second division, which only escaped destruc- 
tion by the arrival of the third. The battle was now re- 
newed, and the English, having recovered the person of 
their general, retired*. Thevictoiywasofcouiae claimed 
by the Scota : its importance was magnified by national 
partiality ; and a fallacious gleam of hope enlivened the 
cause of freedom. But Edward aoan passed the borders *^'T 
at the head of an army, with which it would have been 
folly for the Scottish patriots U> contend +. They che- 
rished, however, a hope that its progress might be ar- 
rested on the banks of the Forth, and encamped on the 
spot, which had been conaeerated in their eyes by the 
first victory of Wallace. But the king marched past the 
bridge which had proved so fatal to Cressingham, and 
crossed by a ford at the distance of a few miles. As 
soon as he appeared on the left bank, the host of his op- 
ponents disappeared; every town was filled with loyal 
inhabitants anxious to greet the arrival of their sove- 
reign ; and the small castle of Brechin waa the first place, 
the gates of which he found shut against him. On the Aug. 
twentieth day of the siege, Mauld the governorwas slain 9. 
hy a stone from one of the engines ; and the garrison so- 
licited the clemency of the conqueror, Edward recom-Aug, 
menced his progress : he advanced through Aberdeen 14. 
and Banff into Caithness, and on his return fixed his 
residence for the winter in the great abbey of Dunferm- ■'^"^• 
lin J. To this place the Scots hastened to make their 

•Herainc.l97. Wola.87. Ford. lit £. 

t Out of filH PpMial itracB IhB king allowed such ofliia niililnry lenants, 

ofaflDOQfiffi. lbrWr);Hniflil-Bf8B.' R^m.^^m ™°' ™ "^'"*'"'^'" 
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peace : and Eiffcei- some coDsultatJon a, very compi'eliensive 
A. D. treaty was concluded between him and Comyn, the Sootdsh 
l?xf' guar^ati. It waa agreed that all prisoners and hostages 
g ' on both sides should be restored ; that Comjn and all who 
were in arms agcdnet the king should, if they come to \aa 
peace before a, certain day, be safe in life and limb, and free 
from imprisonment and forfeiture, but should remwn at the 
king's will and ordinance respecting the sums to be paid fof 
the ransom of their lands and in satisfection of their tres- 
passes against him : that for the tranquilUty of the realm 
Praser and Boys should, unless they ohtsuned a pardon, ban- 
ish themselves during three years to some fordgn country, 
but not to France ; the bi^op of Glasgow, James lord 
Stewart, and John Soulis, should reside for two years 
south of the river Trent ; Graham and Lindsay should re- 
tire into England for ds months, and Wallace, if he 
pleased, should submit to the will and favour of his sove- 
r^gn lord the Mng *. The rest accepted these oondiiiona : 
"Wallace preferred the life of an outlaw, his original pro- 
fbs^n, and endeavoured to elude tJie vigilance of his 
enemies among his native forests and mountiuns. 

The only place which still bade defiance to Edward waa 
the strong castie of Stirling. Last year he had wisely neg- 
lected it, that he might have Idsure to reduce the rest of 
Anril "'^ kingdom : now ho required the governor, Mr "William 
Oliphant, to swrender it instantly into his hands. That 
of&cer requested permis^on to oonsnlt sir John Soulis, for- 
merly regent of Scotiand, from whom he had received it in 
ohaj^e. Edward spurned, the proposal ; a council of Eng- 
lish and Scottish b^ns was assembled, and a sentence of 

m&nf large boikUn^ffv the DccommodatloD of Che ScotUshpflillainenl. Par- 
ing tbe TOT tbese had n^^oaiUly ofi^red an aaj^Iucn to the tnaraudhig parties 
ot Ihe patf Wb, Bnd were dow deslrojecl by Iha Engllah. The habilaiions of 

• B^. Hac Par. aw. KoC. Fad. L 702, 213. Palgrave Socum. L 284. It 

dor) bat Uilii it a cAtske. Ihu tOecto 1111111102 Uie EameaetoallUie 

hhn. ThefiDBWerwaa,— EndroltaaWllUamleWaleya le Rojenlant^ 

attend at Uie oonferauoe, and, tUei-etore, bs no one could anawer fcr hira, a 
BHDS uoadltioD as the othfws, i/ftd thought proper^ 
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outlawry was piitli^ed against the governor and hia gar- 
riBOn, But it required ao ocdinarj eaertioas to reduce a 
fortress raised on a lofty rock, and defended h^ men of ap- 
proyed valour. The royal engines could make no impies- 
Hon on the outward defences : if the habiUtiona within the 
waJls wew beaten down by the weight and multitude of the 
stones thrown upcai Hieni *, the garrison found ehelter in a, j^ 
caverns hewn out of the rook : and for ninety days Oliphant 1S05. 
foiled every attempt of the enemy, and, whidi wns more 
difficult, resisted every soUcitntion of his frienda. During 
the siege the eoura^ or temerity of Edward eapoaed him 
to the most imminent danger. He received an arrow in ha 
vest ; iiis charger was struck down with a stone ; but to the 
Kendly expostulations of his kaighlfl he replied, that he 
fought in a just war, and hb life was under the protection 
of heaven. At last the courage or means of the garrison 
were exhausted ; for three days they abstained ftran meaa- 
ares of hostility ; and fteciuent confidences were held at the 
foot of tlie walls between Oliphant and some English bar- 
ons. The nest morning the gates opened ; and the gover- 
nor and twenty-five of his companions were seen moving in 
alow pEoe^aon down the hill, batefoot, m their shirts, with Jn^ 
their hairdl&hevel!ed,andhaltersroundtheirnecks. When 24. 
Edward met them, they fell on thdr knees, and with up- 
lifted hands implored his favour. " I have no favour for 
" JOB, "he replied; "you must surrender a 
They assented. " Then," swd he, " my pleai 
" you be hanged as trwtors. Accept of this o 
" the enstle." " Sir," answered Oliphant, " w 
" edge our guilt : our lives are at your disposal 
"what say youl "rejoined the king, addressing the others. 
"We arSall gmlty," they exclaimed ; " we all throw our- 
" selves on your mercy." The king turned aade to wipe 
the tears from his eyes, and ordered them to be conducted 
as prisonei-s, but not in chwns, into England f. 

The surrender of Stirling completed the reduction of 
Scotland. The king disbanded his army ; ordered the courts 
of exchequer and king's bench, which had continued dur- 

t Wul. US-49O. Bj-lll. 11, 9M, 9^1. naming, i. 2U5, 206. ' 
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ice seven ycaiH at York, to resume their former station at 
Wostminster ; and applied to the reformation of the abuses 
which had crept into the government of hia -native domin- 
ions. He felt but one cause of uaeasinesa in Scotland, the 
obstinacy of "Wallace, whose rejection of the grace '-whiclt 
had been offered to him waa inteipreted as a proof of his in- 
tention to tevire agsun the banner of independence. Ed- 
ward resolved to tempt the selfish feelings of the rebel's 
former fiiends and assodates. Such of them as had already 
come to the king's peace were inibrmed that they would 
meet with additional favor in proportion to the Md which 
tiiey might lend towards the apprehension of Wallace ; and 
the Stewai't, De Soulis and Umphraviile received notice that 
their submission to the king's award would not be accepted 
until Wallace had been aotually delivered into their hands. 
But a few days mtervened , and the outhiw was the prisoner 
of the In^flh monarch. He was surprised, it is swd, in 
his bed, by rir John Mentmth *, and given up to wr John 
Segrave, who, by order of the kmg, conducted him directly 
to London. The next day Wallace 8t«od at the bar in West- 
minster-hall, with a wreath of 'laurel i-ound his brow, ia 
deriwon of a prediction attributed to him, that he would 
one day be ci-owned at Westminster. The king had al- 
ready appointed a oomtniesion of five juslioes, not to preade 
at the trial, but to pronounce sentence aft«r a certwn foi-m 
which had been sent to them f. The prisoner maintained 
that he was no tiaitor ; he had never taken, and therefore 
could not break, the oath of fealty. But Malor, the 
chief justice, bade him UsCen to his sentence, which, after 
an enumeration of his offinces, ordered that, for his pre- 
snmption in bearing his banner in mortal war agMnst the 
king's person and dignity, he should be drawn to the elms 
at Tyburn ; that there he should be hanged by the neck Tot 

• Palgave, DocniaenlB, i. 27a. MentMth received as a reirata landa of tha 



iflencBtreraUtii. Wsllaoe Pap. xxvl. Kvu. Ths Ian 
eipect to offeuces patlaJilna o£ tttaaon, whsn tba milt of 
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the robberies, miirdera and felonies of irHoh he had been 
guilty ; that th«» he should be cut down and beheaded, 
because, being outlawed, he had aeyer oomo to the ting's 
peace ; that his entrails should be burnt, on account of the 
profimations and sacrileges p^e(a:ated by him, or under 
his command ; and that hU body should be diTided into four 
portiona, his head to be flsed on London bridge, that it 
inight be seen by all who passed over the bridge or under 
it, and his quartOTS to be suspended on ^bbets in the 
towns of Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling and Perth, tha* 
they might he a terror and warning to all who heheld 1305, 
them. He was led to execution the same day. Aug. 

It may pwhaps offend the national parljality of some 23. 
among my readers, but I greatly suspect that Wallace 
owes his celebrity as much to his eseculion as to his ex- 
ploiis. Of al! the Scottish chieftains who had hitherto 
deserred and experienced the enmity of Edward, he aioue 
perished on the gallows : and on this account his Ikte 
called foi-th and monopolised the sympathy of his country- 
men *. They rerered him as the proto-mai-tyr of fheii' in- 
dependence : his blood animated them to vengeance : the 
hu£a and glens, the forests and mountains, which he had 
frequented, became consecrated m tJieu- eyes ; and as the 
remembrance of his rerd exploits gradually Med, the aid 
of fiction was employed to embellish aid eternise the char- 
acter of the hero. If we may believe the Scottish witers 
who lived a centui'y or two after his death, he was gigan- 
tic in stature, powerful of limb, and patient of fatigue be- 
yond his oontsmporaries. He knew no passion hut the love 

' Ths cause of Wallaoc mnBt not bf oonlOunaea vilh that of tbe Soolamen 
Trtio waa execuua in JSOS. Ha naa the onlj man who auffered 6eMb on ac- 
count rf (he flrst Bar of indepeDdeoce. They suBSrcd at a later period on 
MOouBtirfthSreubBetiuentKDeUiin. WsUaca never aobumledlged (he clitoi 
oraudioi'itfofllieEn^ehklngi Bsver acisepteil his ofl^ i never svoretesU? 
to Um ; aad, therefore, u lie pleoOed tn WeBtmlnBtn-hnU, oould not be con- 
siJered a traitor. Thw-.onlheoontTMy.ludBcLnoffledBedhlmaaaMaaiv- 
tliorlt? ; liad aeoept ed hla offlbr ■ ; had Birom lte% (a Um ) bad, some at leub 
reoaived (STOurs frim him j aod then Ijid brolen their oalba and engag^ 
inenta, and taken up mrnssgalnat him. However palriotlo mav haye been 
.tmi DiDtlTeB, lie]/ were tnoit eatEdoIy, accocdlng to (he juFisprndenoe ol 
ttea^traitoiB. Th^knoffthe ate fowbloh they were doomed by law, 
ana staked ihelrllTas on ttiB remit The kh«;, after Uie mntder of lAunjii 
and (he iDBmieotlonirfiloh Mkwed, could notba eipeotea to (teat Bnohene- 
mi«i Willi fliat lenity whiuh ihey tad ejpeiSeneed fteliire. 
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4>F his BoimEry. His soul was superior to bi-ibery or insult : 
and at tlie caG of liberty ho was as ready to sei-ve in the 
Tanks as to assume the command of the ai'my. His comv 
age possessed a taliamanic power which led his followers 
to attempt and execute the most haaai'douseaterpriaea,ain3 
which on Stainmour compelled the klag and army of Eng- 
land to flee &om his presence, even before they entered 
upon action. Umler so brave and accomplished a lead- 
er Scotland n^ht have been saved : she was lost through 
liie jealousy of her nobles, who chose to crouch in ohams 
to a forejgn despot, rather than owe their deliverance to 
a man of inferior femily. Of all this a part may perhaps 
be trae ; but it is derived from no credible aathority ; much 
muist be false, because it is contradicted by real history. 
jEhe only great battles in which 'Wailaoe is known to have 
fbnght, are those <rf Stnling and Falkirk. In the tot he 
was victorious ; but ha must share tlie glory of the action 
with sir Andrew Moray, who was certainly his equal in 
command, perhaps his superior*. In the second he was 
defeated ; and the defeat was the most disastrous that Scot- 
fend ever experienced. In the history of the nest five years 
his name is scarcely mentioned ; probably he was not iu 
the country during great part of that time t ; but he re- 
iiimed, made common cause with Oomyn and Douglas, and 
when those leaders, in despair of success, efficted theiir 
peace with the ting, reeeiYcd from Edwaad an offer of the 
same terms which they had accepted. " It was granted 
" that William Wallace also might put himself on the 
"pleasure and grace of the king, if he thought proper J," 
* ffotdnm Sells uft tlH)» all Anflrew Moray fell in u» Botion (Fori xl 29). 

Mme i (b[ in Ihe two letoiB ot protectkoi granted on tlis Itb of Hov. li> the 
ooDTenl of Heiham, Antlrew Moraj- is jolnEd with Wallace, andlnbotti Ms 
eiardloa Sootia. Hemlog 1B&, Knyght 36 L 
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But he rejected the booa witli acorn ; acd it is to this 
new pi-OTOOation, whethei- it were the result of patriotism 
or obatiaacy, that his Ate nmat be attributed. He was sum- 
nioned with the othera before a parlimnent of both nations, 
at St. Andrew's ; and, failing to appear, was outlawed ac- 
cordicg to the Scottish form, with leaner and the gMnson 
of Stu-ling ". Edward was not, however, as he has been 
represented, a blood-thirsty tjrant f. He accepted the 
Babmission of Fraser, though it was made at the last hour : 
he spared the lives of the garrison of Stirling, though they 
had provoked him by a hopeless yet protracted defence. But 
Wallace neither tendered his submission like Fraser, nor 
craved mercy like the garrison of Stirling. If, then, ho ferod 
worse thaa his associates, the blame must rest with himself. 

To settle the government of his late acquisition, Edward j^J^,, 
condescended to ask and foUowthe advice of three Scotsmen, 26.' 
Robert Bi-uoe, the successor of Bruce the competitor for the 
crovm, and Wisheart, bishop of Glasgow, and John Mou- 
bray, botli of whom had disttoguiahed themselves by their 
previous attachment to the cause of independenca. At their May 
suggestion he summoned a Scottish parliament at Perth, .in 28. 
which ten commissioners were chosen to eonftr with the 
kingiupersonat London J. To them were joined ten Eng- 
lishmen, with several of the judges, and all took an oath to 
^ve the best advice in their power, without suffering them- 
selvM to be swayed by any conwderation of friendship, en- 
mity, or interest. The result of their deliberation was, that ^?*" 

Sj-iret,'sss. WallMB Papeta, IS™" °"' " ^™™ "° ^^ B 
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John de Bretagne, Edward's nephew, should be appointsd 
giiai'dianofthereolm, with the aid of the present chamber- 
lain and chancellor, both Englishmen : that for tlTe better 
ailministration of justice Scotland shonld be divided into four 
districts, Lothian, Galloway, the country between the Forth 
and the mouut^ns, and t^e Highlands, ta each of which 
two justidaries, the one a native, the other an Englishman, 
were assigned : that cerfean persons then named should be 
sheriffe and escheators in the different counties, removeable 
for others at the will of the guardian and chamberlain, ex- 
cepting in shires in which these offices were held by inherit- 
ance ; that the castles of Roxburgh and Jedburgh should 
beputintothehands of the guardian: that the present gov- 
ernors should remain in those of Edinburgh, Linlithgow, 
Stirling, andDuabarton ; and that Bruce should intrust the 
casUe of Kildrummy to a person for whose fidelity he should 
be responsible. With respect to the laws, it wm deter- 
mined, that the custom of the Scots and Bre(s should, be 
forthwith aboMied* : that the statutes of David Mag of 
Soots, with the additions and amendments of other kings, 
should be read in an assembly of the good people of Scot- 
land : and that such laws and customs as were plainly 
against the laws of God and reason should be amended im- 
mediately ; but that, if any points of difficulty arose, depu- 
ties should be chosen to consult the king, and empowered 
to assent in the name of the commonalty to liis decision f . 
Oot This settlement was followed by an act of conditional in- 
16- demnity. All who had engaged in the rebellion and attei- 
wards submitted were secured as to life and limb, and freed 
from imprisorunent and disherison, on condition that they 
pwd the following fines : the olei^ one year's rent of their 
estates : those who submitted before Comyn, two years' : 
Oomjn, )3ordon, and the bishop of Gla^w, three years' ; 
William de Baliol, Simon Eraser, and John Wishetit, four 
years' : and Ingelram de tTmfraville, five years' rent. For 

qns mea ne a^t nsra. Kylsf , 604. This was, pmbablj, some old mi cstioiial 
OUBtoai, which, Uke the taidfltry of the Iriah, vva locompadbla Tith Sia piio- 
tuples or tbe fendsl JuilsisudmDB. Bf tLe BreU I amlenlaBd tlie men of 
OtUmrsr, the deicendsntB ot the Plcti, eha audsnt InliBlileautl of Brlt&hi. 
iB^isr,WIB—Sm. BM, PbiL I. SB^ £as. Fwl. WdM,1.161— 3, 
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this purpose they wore to be put in immediate possessioG of 
their knda, a moiety of tJie rent of which was to ba allotted 
to tiem for their support ; the other moiety to be paid to 
the king till the fines were discharged. At the same time 
the order of temporsrj banishment ag^st Comyn, Graham, 
imd the tiehop of Glasgow was recalled *. If it be con- 
sidered that these men had given repeated proofe of their 
hostjlity to Edward, that they had sworn fealty to him and 
renounced it, had renewed their oaths and broken them 
again, we shall discover more reason to applaud bis modeiv 
ation, than to aocase his severity. The world has seen many 
conquerors, but it will be difficult to find one who with 
such provocalion has displayed an equal degree of lenity- 
We have hithei-to observed the conduct of Edward m his 
relations with foreign powers ; have seen him wrest the prov- 
ince of Giiienne from the grasp of the kmg of France, and 
extend his own authority over the kingdom of Scotland and 
the principality of Wales. It is now time to attend to the 
manner in which he governed his patrimonial dominions, to 
noace the improvements which he introduced, the new laws 
which he estabhshed, and the espedienta by which he was 
enaliled to defray the espens is of his numerous oampdgns. 
I. For many of the impro jements in the English consti- 
tufiim we are indebted more to views of personal interest 
than of enlightened policy. In the infancy of the feudal 
institutions the warrior was eveiy thing, the merchant or 
tradesman nothing. But the latter, in the prepress of 
civilization, gradually acquired property : property gave con- 
siderafion : and during the dyil wars of the last reign both 
paities had found the asastance of the principal towns and 
cities as valuable as that of the most powerful barons. The 
earl of Leicester, as we have seen, had ventured to call their 
representatives to parliament ; and his example was followed 
by the council on the death of Henry III. Besides the 

•^m. 068—970 
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InowlBdged Ua tresBon, aiibniltted endraly to uw Bu™ piMMi™ 01 me Hue, 
and graoted tbat thEDoefOrlli Edward might dispma of hjni, bia body and 
pcoperty,iiMt>rdliig to hia. pleasure. 3Mb ded^aUoa wasmronea M liia 
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A. D. lords spi)-itiiiLl and temporuJ, ibui,- kuiglits mere siimmoneil 
1278. from each county, tind four citizens from eacli city, to aj> 
^ff' pear at Westminster, and sweai' fealty in tlie presence of 
the royal oommissioners to the new Hng, who had not yet 
returned ii^m the holy land. Edward allowed ten years to 
pass before he had recouKe to then' services ; but in 1283, 
j^ n. during his war in Wales, he conipellod every man possess- 
1283. ing twenty pounds a year in laad to join the army, or fur- 
nish a Bubstitnte ; and in order to procure an aid from, men 
of smaller property summoned a parliament of only two 
estates, the clergy and commons. The former were to as- 
semble in the usual manner, the latter to consist of four 
knights from each shire, and two representatives from every 
Jon ^^7' borough, and market town. Por their greater con- 
20. veniencethey were divided into three bodies : the clergy and 
commons of the counties south of the Trent assembled at 
Northampton ; those of the northern counties at York, with 
the eseeplion of the clergy and commons of the bishopric 
of Duvlmm, who met in that city, probably in virtue of 
some privilege belon^g to it as a county palatine. All 
three were opened by oommissioners from the king, who 
remained in Wales : nor did any inconvenience arise from 
the distribution of the whole parliament into separate 
bodies, sittbg m different places, ne each had no other 
busmess to transact than to grant an aid from those whom 
it represented *. About eight months later, at the condu- 
MOn of the war, the king summoned another parliament : 
but the number of cities and boroughs that returned mem- 
bers was confined to twenty, and the writs were no longer 
directed to the sheriffs of the county, bnt to the mayors, 
bailiffi, and good men of the same dties and boroughs. In 
Hg_. this parliament a different separation took place. The 
80,' lords sat at Shrewsbury, and were employed in tiie trial 
and judgment of David prince of Wales : the clergy and 
commons assembled at Acton Burnel, and made the 
celebrated statute for the recovery of debts. From that 
period Edward appears to have reverted to the ancient 
custom of raising money by trJlagea ; and eleven years 

' Ses the dlttereDt wrlls oo this Dooaslou, in Hofly, 3T3. 373. 380. 882. 
Pari.fftits,;. 10,11. 
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elapsed befoie the repiesentiti^ea of the cities anrl 
fcovougbs were EigT.iii summoned to pirliaraent hut m 
1295 writs were duected to the fmms and cities, and 
returns were made fiom ona hundred and ten place? 
The Idng, howe^ er, liad reaboii to he (^latified nith the 
experiment* if the harona and kmghta of the shne 
gave him an eleventh, the new memhers \oted a ':e\enth 
of tieir moveahles : the precedent was too valuable to 
te allowed to fall into disuse ; the number of boroughs 
was augmented, their deputies were regularly sum- 
moned ; and their grants, as if the proportion had been 
already fixed, usually amounted to one-third more than 
those of the higher orders. This indeed was the prin- 
cipal object for which their presence was requii^: 
with matters of state, men in their humble situations 
could not be conversant ; and they were therefore occa- 
siondly dismissed, while the peers continued their sit- 
tings. But they derived one great advantage from their 
attendance; they could confer with each other on their 
grievances; ^ey could make them known to the crown; 
. and with their grants of money ttiey generally coupled 
petitions for redress. 

Of the iona of proceeding in tliese ancient parlia- 
ments we know litlie. At the opening of that which 
was held in 1305, proclamation was made by the king's 
command in the great hall of Westminster, at the bar of 
chancery, before the courts of king's bench and exche- 
quer, in the guildhall, and in Westchepe, in the follow- 
ing words : " Know all men, who wish to present peti- 
" lions to this parliament, that they deliver tiem from 
" day to day tall the Brst Sunday in Lent (during one 
" week) at the furthest, to sir Gilbert de Eoubiry, 
" master John de Caam, sir John de Kirkeby, and 
" master John Bush, or any one of them, who ai'e 



" appointed to receive them t< 

"farthest*." At the termination of the session, the par- 
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liameiit was <3issolved by the following proclamation : 
" All arcltbiahops, bialiopri, and otliei' prelates, earls, 
" and barons, knights of shires, citizens, and burgesses, 
" and all others of Ihe commons, that are com t this 
" parliament, by command of our sovereiga 1 d tl e 
' king — the king gives them many thanks f mm 
' and wills that for the present they go ba k to th 
"homes, so that they return forthwith, anl wth ut 
" delay, whenever they shall be recalled, e pt tl e 
" bishops, earls, barons, justices, and others of th k ng 
" council, who must not depart without his special per- 
" mission. To those who have business, leave is given 
" to remain and to follow it. And the knighls who 
" are come for the shires, and the others for the cities 
" and boroughs, may apply themselves to Sir John de. 
" Kirkeby, who will give ihcm briefs to receive thei? 
"wages in their several counties'"." 

II. l.The reader has already observed the impoferished 
state of the royal revenue under Henry III. As soon 
as Edward ascended the throne, he appoint«d in bis first 
parliament eommiasioners to inquire into the state of 
the fleft held of the crown, and by that measure ob- 
tained several forfeitures of considerable value. Soon 
afterwards the law officers of the crown sued out writs 
oEquo warranto to the judges of assize, directing them 
to inquire by what title the landholders held their 
esialca, and daimed the liberties and immunities which 
they enjoyed. This inquest was a source of much vexa- 
tion and general discontent. During the lapse of yeai's, 
and amidst the revolutions of property, many families 
had lost their original deeds, and in that ease their 
lands were adjudged to the king, and withheld from the 
owners, till the restoration had been purchased hy an 
arbitrary flue. Even When the original deeds were 

time for KcriiingpalilionEwnaBifri froiatJie ISlh of Spiilombei lo ilie 
third of Oolobcr. l(j.m.i;.96S Ottier i>enons «Bre ii|,p»ule.l li.irH>i« 
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produced, their validity was not admitted, till they had 
undergone the most rigorous acnitiny, and had been 
ti'ied by every ordeal, which legal ingenuity could 
derise. At length the king coiiBented to mitigate the, 
rigour of his former instructions ; and an luidistui'bed ' 
possession from before lie time of Riehai'd I. was ol 
lowed to be pleaded as an effectual bar to the claims of 
the crown*. 

2. The Jewry, as it was called, furnished another source 
of revenue, from which Edward at first like his piedf 
cessors derived considerable profits, hut which he af- 
terwards destroyed, partly through religious eonaidera- 
tiona, and partly to appease the clamour of his subjeits. 
Traces of the existence of Jews in England may be dis- 
covered under the Anglo-Saxon dynasty : Ihey became 
more numerous during the reign of the conqueror, and 
gradually multiplied under the rule of his successors ; 
not that these princes felt any partiality for a mce of 
men everywhere persecuted, but because, by protecting 
them, they consulted their own interests. For the Jew, 
in the language of the law at that period, was the slave, 
the chattel of the sovereign ■(■ ; whatever he might actu- 
ally possess, or subsequently acquire, belong^ to the 
crown ; and, if he became an object of value in the 
royal estimation, it was on account of the profit which he 
continually brought to the eschequer. Henee he was 
enrolled as the king's property from his birth, exempted 
through hfe from the payment of tolls or Jues to inferior 
authorities, and suffered to dwell nowhere but in the 
royal cities or boroughs, and only in some of them, and 
in such ]>articultir quarters as wei-e assigned for that 
purpose. Tlrere the children of Israel fowned a separate 
community ; boin^ distinguished from all other clttssefi 
of men by wearing two tablets, at first ofwhife linett, 
afterwards of yellow felt, sewn over the breast. Thuy 



+ Au ^ ki sett lleat . Stat, of Realm, I, m. Praprium oatollura nos- 
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could not infemarry with ChristiaiiB, nor employ them 
asservanta, nor liarbour them aa mmatea. But they 
possosaed m theu own quarter schools for the education 
or their children, synaBogues for the celebration of their 
worship with due modesly and in a suhdued tone and a 
cemotej^withmt the wall, for the interment of their 
dead. Their high p„„t, whoso authority all oheyed, 
resided in the capital, and was elected by tlemselVes, 
subject to the approbation of the kins. Their only 
occupation wna that of lending money, either on pledma, 
winch wore forfeited by the o,,n,r, unle», rodoemed 
withmayear and a day, or upon interest at a certain 
rate per week, the highest which they could extort from 
the necessities of the borrower*. In this way they 
made enormous prndtsi for th. rent, and line, of the 
feudal tenures, the aid, and tallages impoMd by the 
government, and the want of money ibr expeditions t* 
the Holy land, farni.hed them with opportnnitie, of 
lending wMst the notion, that th. exaction of mtere.t 
.a, forbidden to Christians by the words of Scripture 
treed them from competition on the part of other. I„ 
this their fayourile pursuit they met with every en- 
•enragemont J™ the crown. Th, king took them „ 
«■• bondmen nnd.r Ms .paial pi«octioni e.tablished 
lor them office,, where. In coffer, under three locks, they 
deposited ilioir bonds and s«,uritie,. their money, plate 
and pledges; and withdrew them from the inrisdiction 
of the courts Christku and of every ordinow tribunal, 
and placed them under the superintendence of three 
or four pereons called wardens, who had power to hear" 
and determnie every cans, in which either of the parties 
was a Jew, the ktter pleading in the limg's name, and 
before a jury selected equally from the professors of 
both religions. For this .upport, which co.t him nothmn 
the aivereign w., amply repaid by laes, forfeiture, and 
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reliefs ; by an annual capitation tax of three penniea 
from every Jew male or female of the ago of twelve years ; 
by the practice of irapoaing tallages on the whole body ftt 
will and to any amount ; by the night frequently exer- 
cised of exacting, or selling, or forgiving, in considera- 
tion of a present, the money owing to a Jew, and by the 
facility of roising at any moment a eonsLderable snm by 
making over to the lender the emoluments of the Jewry 
for a certain nuniber of years. Yet attention to his own 
interest taught the king on these occasions to act with 
some caution. It was possible to exhaust the source 
from wbich so much wealth was derived, and on that 
account commissioners were occasionally appointed to 
open the chests of chirographs, as they were called, and 
to make inventories of allthe bonds and treasures of the 
Jews, that the council might ascertain what burthen. 
they could beai-, and what portion of their profits the 
king might safely appropriate to himself. It seems 
never to have occurred to them that^ if a Christian 
could not practise n a uiy himself, he ought not encourage 
it fbr his own profit in others*. 

To the great ntass of the people the Jews during the 
yhole of thia period were objects of the bitterest hatred: 
They looked on them as men whose chief study it was 
to reduce families to indigence by extortion; as fiends 
who delighted in the sufferings of Christians ; as an 
accursed race who, by adhering to the religion, professed 
their assent to the great crime, of then- forelathers; 
Reports were continually citciilated of hlaiphemieB 
uttered, and ciuelfiea exercised by theiii in derision of 
the Christian worship. Hence the protection of the 
sovereign was not always a shield to them against insult 
and oppression ; and in times of riot or sedition many 
of them fell victims hi the rage of their enemies. But 
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about the close of llie reign of Heniy III,, a new charge 
against them was urged on the attention of the monarch, 
Ihat by lending money on the security of rents they had 
in many instances crept into the possession of land to 
the disherison of the tenant's family, and the great pre- 
1272.'!"'''^ "^^'^ ^'""^- ■** ^ remedy the king ordained that, 
July'^'!''^® ^^ ^^"^ incapable of possessing real property 
3S, with the exception of dwelling-houses and their appur- 
tenances, they should either restore tho lands in ques- 
tion to the owner on hia repayment of the loan without 
interest, or, if he declined tho offer, should- dispose of 
*■ th t th Ch t n a tl m t m El 

I2?B d th CO t nw as led tl mpl nt 

f m th pp n nt H ult d 1 p 1 m t 

adpblhd d whhli fit 

a ki I dg d th b fit whi h 1 pi so h d 
d dfmthj hfbdthra m t 

t tnthlnfnn htdthmt 

seek their living by honest and lawful means, and with 
that view permitted them to work for Christian masters, 
to buy and sell all manner of merchandise without pay- 
ment of toll, and enabled them to talte leases of land for 
any term not exceeding ten years. But few, if any, were 
disposed to avail themselves of tliese concessions t. They 
had long been suspected of clipping the coin, a fraud the 
detection of which was difficult, as long as the silver 
penny might be 1 f d vid d mto h d 

i.D. things. But now qu n y h 

1279, was found in oircu h mu n as co 

attributed totheJw dhkigdd w 
were charged by mnn m b pphdd 
the same day. Th oc p d p m 

slon during serera m d, a h u ss 
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don of clipped com whs taken for a proof of guih, not 
tewer than two hundred and mnetj-three Jews, men and 
women, were hanged in the cafitfJ. and protiably an 
equal number in tha oountiy. It ehouM, however, he 
noticed that the oflence was not confined to the Jetfs ■ 
several ChrislJaiia were also convicted, and mth equal 
justice subjected to the same punishment. At last an 
end was p t t th i t s by a piodamation 

ff g f 11 p d to II wh tl Christians oi Jews, May 
^" * ' S ^ d t d f r the oiFetice, should 7. 

(," f th g It d bmit to a competent 

J\ "^ 1, .u / *', -^ ^ Chri,tianitj «as an 
bj t wh h th 1 t k g I d f, eatl; at heait To 
P t t h I tl gu h d hy paiticular favours the 
m t m gt th jp Ijtes, and founded in 
th cap t 1 t bl hm t f th reception and sup- 

^,^ }\ ^^ '■^ ^^ idadoptedthaiie«sA.D. 

ft H .^^ 1 ^ ^ '^' °f P^O'^''""^ their 'f 

1 u 1 a . "^ missioiianes to the ' 

W d p pi -tl to, h .11 the g<„d, „d 3. 
lull P) J . bel g 4 , the crown, ho would 
I „ . V „'" ' "If one moiety of 
f ,h' " ■', J V "' ' "■•"l.-lo.tod 
B t Edw d p „ 1 th F n, pre«,hod, in v.iJ 
^ , = "'^ ^oan tlie Jews fiom their attachment to 
the law of Moses. In 128? they incurred the kinc-a ^■■'■ 
* 1287. 
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displeasure, probably by their objection to the payment of 
a tallage ; and on the same day the whole race, without 
oxcaption of age or sex, were thrown into prison, where 
they remained in conflnement till they had appeased 
tbe royal indignation with a present of twelve thousand 
i^qJ) V""!^* *. But presents could not avert the fete which 
jX'threatenea them. Three years later Edward, yielding 
37. to the importunities of his subjects, ordered every Jew 
under the penalty of death to quit the kingdom for ever 
before a certain day : hut at the same time, with some 
attention to the demands of jusfaee, allowed them to 
carry away with them their money and chattels. To 
the number of sixteen thousand five hundred and eleven, 
they repaired to the cinque porta, where the royal 
officers protected them from insult, provi4ed tho poor 
with a gratuitous passage, and sheltered the rich from 
imposition. But at sea the mariners, no longer awed by 
the royal prohibition, in several itlstaneea plundered the 
paBsengers and tlu'ew them overboard, not however 
with impunity ; for Edward caused the murderers to be 
apprehended, and to suffer the punishment due to their 
crime. Thus ended the sojourn of the Israelites in 
England. By tlie people their expulsion was celebrated 
as a public benefit ; and the clergy granted to the king 
a tenth, the laity a fifteenth, in proof of their gi-i 
titude t. 

3. The wars in whichEdword engaged necessarily ii 
volved him in ex,traordinary expenses; but the measure 
by which he endeavoured to supply his wants, oppressive 
as they were at the time, ultimately proved a benefit 
to the subject, by provoking thiit resistance which con- 
fined the prerogative of the drown within moie mode- 
rate limits. Under the pretence of undertaking a 
crusade for the recovery of the holy land, he obtained 
fi;om pope Nicholas IV. the tenth of all ecclesiastical 
benefices for the six following years : and that tha 
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grant might be more productive, tke assessments were 
made by anew valuation taken upon oath*. In 1294 "-d. 
he ijetermined to make a serious effort for the recovery '^^ 
of Guienne ; and to defray the expenses of the approach- ''"'^' 
ing campaign hod recourse to a bold but despotic ex- 
pedient. Commissioners we ra appointed to search, the 
treasuries of every church and monastery- the monies 
deposited in them, whethei they were the pioperty of 
the monastic and clerical bodies, or had been placed 
thirefor greater securiiy by private indniduals, were 
entered on the rolls of the exchequer, and the pun- 
cipal sums, under the denomination of loans, were 
carried away for the use of the king A few months 
later the citizens of London, assembled in common 
council, were induced by entieaties or fhieats to grant 
him a sixth of their personals , and commissioners were 
sent to all the other cities and boioughs to urge them 
to imitate the capital. The lords and kmghls of the Nov. 
shires reluctantly gave him a tenth but ho harangued ^^ 
the clergy himself, and ftnished by requiring half of 
their income, both from their lay fees and their bene 
fices. At this unprecedented demand they were filled 
With astonishment. Avigorons opposition was menaced , 
but their head, the archbishop of Canterbury, had 
previously left the kingdom , the dean of St Paul's, 
whom they had sent to expostulate with the king siid- 
^nly expired m his presence , and a knight, s)r John 
Havering, unexpectedly entoiing the hall, addressed 
them in these words: "Reverend fatheis, iftheiebe 
" any one among you, who dares to contradict the loyal 
" will, let him stand forth thit his peison may be known 
" and noticed as of one who has broken the king s 
peace. At this thi-eat they submitted*, and the 

ot'-^^ltTrlJlr' Pi"'''l-i^'"i"\'i' ^™^'"' ^^ uofeftliedtle 
cltoi A. D. I29L By tliia were iTsulaleJ all tA«a l,.th .n „n?,. .Ij 
tmBfram ili«bei,t.|l™l clergy tauhe Bd,v« In ,hB M.h ,rfH.„S,^.'r?r 
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Eucoesa of the experiment induced tlie king to repeat 
it in the following year. The representatives of the 
cities and borouglis wece now summoned to parliament, 
i,D, and voted him a seventh. The lords granted an eleventh, 
12S5. From the clergy be demanded a third or fourth. They 
Nov. pleaded inability, but offered a tenth, which, after a 
scornful refusal and a delay of two months, was accepted. 
Alarmed by sucli heavy and repeated exactions, tkey 
began to look around for protection. Edward had 
recently employod the papal authority to enforce the 
payment of the tenths for the holy war ■ they bad re- 
course to the tjftme authority M shield them from the 
A. B. royal extortion; and Boniiice VIU., at -their prayer, 
1296,pni,lislied ft bull, forbidding the clergy of any Christian 
^^■eountiy to grant to laymen the revenues of their bone- 
■ flees without the periliissioa cftb* holy see*. Under 
jjo,,this plea, in the November following, they resisted the 
3. king's demand of aftffh; and obtained a respite till 
January, during which the royal seals were fixed on 
j^_n_ their bams. On the appointed day commisaionera 
1297. were sent to require their answer ; and the archbishop 
Jiui, rising, addressed Ihem in the following words ; "You 
1^' " know, airs, that under Almighty God we have two 
" lords, the one spiritual, the other temporal. Obedience 
"iadue to both, but more to the spiritual. Weare willing 
" to do everything in our power, and will ^end deputies 
" at our expense to consult the pontilf. We entreat 
" you to carry this reply to the king, for we dare not 
" speak to him ourselves." Edward had already formed 
Fab. his resolution. He consulted the lay peers, issued 
12. a proclamation of outlawry against the clergy botii 

vDlnDlBrr aids ^raDLecl by the olergy. dot io eases of necjiBlty, w1i«n cou- 
IribaUoua weie necBBBarytuC tbe anfetf oC thekiDgdiim.otiriiiiibnBen- 
ellyniBltlneMShiBianinrilworethe proper indaeBi nor to Ihe dimtan- 
tlon orsDj' rigH llbeiQ', or coslnm, of viileh the king, bBwraiiOC tempural 
lotds wBie inUwIiil fouelikia, SiXHid.3911. Brail;, Ul. III. 
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regular and secular, and look possession of all theit 
Jay fees, goods, and chattels for the benefit of the crown • 
The lord chief Justice of the king's bench thus an- 
nounced the consequences in full court: "You that 
" ai-e here present, proctors and attorneys, for liie 
" archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, and others of the 
" clergy, take notice aad acquaint your masters, thai 
henceforth no manner of justice shall be done to them 
^^ in any of the king's courts, for any injury how grievous 
"soever; hut that justice shall be hud against them 
" by every one that will complain and require it of uat." 
Before the king's writs were issued, the 8 



^_— .„ ,™ ^,,,5 „ „mB nojo iBsuea, tne arcnDisnop J;«c 
"I. i"!,' ^^ "^^"^^y. had compounded by the grant ^■ 

ot aatth, to avert the royal displeasure J. In the pco- 
Tinee of Canterbury the officers of the crown took 
possession of all clerical property, both real and personal, 
with the exception of what was contained within the 
precincts of churches and cemeteries ; and at the same 
time mtimafion was made to the owners, that whatever 
was not redeemed before Easter, would be irrevocably 
forfeited to the king. The convocation assembled on 
midlent Sunday. According to ancient custom, it di- 
vided itself into four bodies, composed of the archbishop 
and bishops, the abbots and priors, the deans andarch- 
deacons, and the proctors of the parochial olerity. Be- Mar 
fore they began their deliberations, a royal message was 28.' 
received forbidding them, under the severest llueats, 
to proceed to any measure prejudicial t« the rights of 
the crown, or to pronounce any censure against persons 
employed m the kuig's service, or such as had already 
submitted to his will}. At the same time they were 
wmmded that Edward no longer asked them for an 
aid, but required a heavy fine for thoir eontorapt of 
the royal authority. It was in vain tliat this nominal 
distinction was thrown out to open a way to submission. 

■ Apuil Bro<ly, iii, Apri, No, 18, 
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As long as Ihey remained together, their constani^ was 
iiimndblo; they adhered to (heir former resolution, 
and determined to suffer with patience eveiy privation. 
But the moment the convocation waa dissolved, a few 
gaf^erly sought the royal favour ; theii example quickly 
gained proselytes ; sume paid the fine ; othei-s deposited 
sums of money in places where tiiey might he seized 
hj the officers of the exchequer ; and others purchased 
at arhitrary prices letters of protection. Siill there 
remained many, who refused to descend to such ex- 
pedients, and oontrived to weather out the Btorra through 
the aid of their relatives, or the commiseration of their 
neighbours. The archbishop, a man of intlesible re- 
solution,, retii-ed with a single chaplain to a parsonage 
in the country, where he discharged the functions of 
the curate, and subsisted on the alms of the parishioners. 
Of his suffragans, the bishop of Lincoln alone imitated 
his example. But the friends of that prelate volun- 
tarily subsGribed the sum requured by the king, and 
obtained the resloration of his temporalities". 

Had Edward confined his rapacity to the clergy, he 
might perhaps have continued to despise their remon- 
is : but the aids which he annually raised on the 
,ders, the tallages which he so frequently de- 
id of the cities and boroughs, and the additional 
duties which he extorted from the merchants, had 
excited a general spirit of discontent. Wool and hides 
■were the two great articles of commerce, the exportation 
of which was allowed only to foreign merchants, and 
conflned by law to eleven ports in England, and three 
in Ireland. In the beginning ofhis reign the duty 
bad been raised to half a mark on each sack of wool : 
but the royal wants perpetually increased ; and during 
bis quarrel with the king of France, he required ftve 
marks for every sack of fine, three for every sack of 
eoarse wool, and five for every last of hides. On one 
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occasion he extoitLd from the tneiohants aloan of the 
value of all the worl nhieh they e\ported : on U 
otheis,he seized and inid both wool ind hides for hia 
own piofit He e^en stretched his rapacious hands 
to the produce of the sdiI and the liie stock of his 
suhjeots, and to pioTision hisaimj in Guienne, issued 
piecepts to each sheriff to collect by aaseaament on 
th6 landholders of his county a certain numher of 
cattle and two thousind quarters of wheat *. Though 
this requisition was accompanied with a promise of 
future pa}ment, the patience of the nation was ox- 
hiusled Consultations began to be- held and pre- 
parations iiere made foi resistinte Edmrd had as 
sembled two bodies of troops with one of which he 
intended to sail to FHaderb the other he destined to 
emforce the army in Guienne At Salisbury he gave 
the command of the latter to Bohun earl of Hereford, 2*"^ 
the constable and to Bigod eail of Norfolk, the marshal 
of England : but both these noblemen refused the 
appointment, on the alleged ground, tliat by their office 
they were bound -only to attend oh the king's person. 
Edward, in a paroxysm of rage, addressing himself to 
the marshal, exclaimed : " By the everlasting God, 
" sir earl, you shall go or hang," " By the everlaaiing 
" God, sir king," replied Bigod, " I will neither go nor 
hang." Hereford and Norfolk immediately departed : 
they were followed by thirty bannerets, and iifteen 
hundred knights ; and the royal officers, intimidated 
by their menaces, ceased to levy the purveyance. Ed- 
ward saw that it was necessary to dissemble, and sum- 
moned some, requested others, of his military tenants 
to meet him in arras in London +. 

The two earls, in concert with Winchelsea, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had arranged their plan of re- 
sistance to the royal exactions. On the appointed day 

"KllJglll.aSOl. Dun,v.418. ■Wala.eS, Ilemlng. 110, 111. 
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the oonstaWe, and John de Segvave, as deputy marshal 
(Bigod himself was detained at home by sickness), at- 
tended the king's court : bnt when they were required 
, , to perform their respeofive duties*, returned a refusal 
g_' in writing, on the ground that they had not received 
a legal summons, but only a general invitation. Edwai'd 
appointed a new constable and marshal ; and, to divide 
and weaken his opponents, sought to appease the clergy, 
July and to move the commiseration of the people. He 
II- received the primate with kindness, otdered the resto- 
ration of hia lands, and named him one of the council 
to prince Edward, whom he had appointed regent. 
On a platform before the entrance of Westminster- hall, 
accompatn'ed by his son, the archbishop, and the earl 
"y of Warwick, he harangued the people. He owned tliat 
the burdens, which he had laid on them, were heavy; 
but protested that it had not been less painful to him 
to impose, than it had been to others to bear them. 
Necessity was his only apolog}-. Hisobjett had been 
to preserve himself and his liege men from the cruelty 
and rapacity of the Welsh, the Soots, and the French, 
who not only sought his crown, but also thirsted after 
their blood. In such ease it was better to sacrifice a 
part than to lose the whole. " Behold," he concluded, 
" I am going to expose myself to danger for yon. If 
" I return, receive me agam, and I will make you 
" amends : if I Ml, here is my son ; place him on the 
" throne ; and his gratitude sliall reward your fidelity." 
At these words the king burst into tears: the arch- 
bishop was equally affected ; the contagion nm through 
the multitude ; ajid shouts of loyalty and approbation 
persuaded Edward that ha might still depend on the 
July allegiance of his people. This exhibition was followed 
3!. by writs to the sheriffs, ordering them to protect tho 
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He now ventured to proeeeil as far as W nchelsea 
on his way to Flandex" But heie lie nas lUiraed ty 
reports of the designs of his opponent^ and ordered 
letters to be sent to eveiy county, stating the origin nf i^' 
his quarrel with flie two earls, asserting that he had 
never f sed ny p 1 1 n for redrea*, and pioraising 
to oonB n th h t f liberties and charter of the 
forests, tu n f t! libeni aid of an eighth which 

had been g t d by tl e council in London t Soon 
afterward p p ts put into his hands purporting 
to be th m t of the aiehbibhops, bishops, 

abbots, d 1 r« th arls barons and whole com 
monalty f E 1 d I it they complained that the 
last sumn n h d be n worded ambiguously that it 
called o th m t n pany the km^ to Flanders, a 

country h h tl y cie not bound to oer^e by the 
custom of their tenures , that, eien if they were, they 
liad been so impoieushed by aids, tallages, and unlaw- 
ful seizures, as to bo unable to beai the expense , that 
the libetties granted to them bi the tuo charters hid 
been repeatedly violated that the ' e^il toll ' (the 
duty) on wool amounted alone to one fifth of the whole 
income of the land, and that io undertake an expedi- 
tion to Flanders, m the existing circumstances, was im- 
prudent, since it would expose the kingdom without 
protection to the inroads of the Welsh and Scots. Ed- 
ward replied, that he could retuni no answer on matters 
of such high importance without the advice of his coun- 
cil, a part of which had already sailed for Flanders ; 
that if the remonstrants would accompany him, he 
would accept it as a favour ; if they refused, he trusted 
they would raise no disturbance during his absence. Aug, 
Before hia departui-e he ordered the treasurer of the '9. 
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esciiciiiier to levy 0110-1111113 of the temporal goods of the 
clergy*, and appointed eommiaMonera in each county, 
with powers to require security from all persons for the 
payment of aids due to the urown, and to imprison the 
publishers of false reports, the disturbers of the peace, 
and such of the clergy as might presume to pronounce 
censurea against the royal officers for tlie discharg:e of 
their duty *. 
i;. At length the king sailed, accompanied hy the harona 
'■ and knights who had espoused his cause ; and two days 
later Bohun and B^od with a numerous retinue pro- 
f' ceeded to the exchequer. The constable, in presence 
of the treasurer and judges, complained of the king's 
extortions, of his illegal seizures of private property, 
and of the enormous duty imposed upon wool, and for- 
bade them, in the name of the baronage of England, !« . 
levy the last eighth which had been granted by the 
great council, because it had been voted without his 
knowlet^e and concun'ence, and that of bis friends 'h. 
From the exchequer they rode to the guildhall, where 
they called upon the citizens to join in the common 
cause, and to aid in wresting the confirmation of the 
national hberties ftoin a reluctant and despotic sove- 
reign. The fears which the Londoners had shed dur- 
ing Edward's harangue were now dried up : considera- 
tions of interest suppressed the impulse of pity; and 
they gave assurance of their oo-operation to the barons, 
who immediately retired to their respective counties. 
Both during their progress to the capital, and their 
return from it, they had marched in military array. 
But at the same time they had been careflil to preserve 
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the peace; and had tbr at nei Ij j.r 1 mation to 
puniah every lawless aggressor mtli the itnmediata 
amputation of a hand, or the loss of the lieid according 
to the qualify of the offence * 

The king was soon informed ot these proceedings, 
and ordered the barons of the exohequei to disregaril 
the prohibition. But in a few weeks lu obstinacy was 
subdued by a succes^on of untowai 1 events Tlie people 
and clergy universally iavouied the cause of the earls 
the Scots, after their victoi^ at Stirling, had buret into 
the northern counties; and Edward himself lay at 
Ghent in Flanders, unable to return to the protection 
of the kingdom, and too weak to face the superior force 
ofthe French king. In these circumstances the lords 
who composed the council of the young prince invited 
the archbishop, six prelates, twenty-three abbots and 
priors, the constable and marshal, and eight barons, to 
ti'eat with them on matters of the greatest moment, and 
summoned a parliament lo meet a week later in London, 
and witness the confirmation of the two charters t. In g™* 
the conferences which followed, the two parties, Ihougb ^ 
opposed in appearance, had the same interests and the 
same views : a form of peace <so it was called) was 
speedily arranged ; and to the ancient enactments of llie 
charters were appended the folbwiiig most important 
additions : — " No tallage or aid shall henceforth be laid 
" or levied by us or our heirs in this our realm, without 
" the good will and common assent of the arc&bishops, 
" bishops, and other prelates, the earls, bacons, knights, 
" burgesses, and other fi-ee men iu our realm. No 
" ofloer of us or our heirs shall take corn, wool, hides, 
" ov other goods of any person whatsoever, without the 
" good will and assent of the owner of such goods.— 
" Nothing shall henceforth be taken on the sack of wool 
" under the name or pretence of the evil toll. We alao 
" will and gi'ant for us and our heirs that all, both clergy 
" and laity of our realm, shall have their laws, liberties, 

•Wesl.iWd, Homia-. m. KDVBhl. 25113, WalB.7B, 
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" and free customs, as freely aud wholly as at any time 
" when they had them beat; and if any statutes have 
" been made or customs introduced by us or our ances- 
" tors contrary to them or to any article in the present 
" charter, we will and grant that such statutes and cus- 
" toms be null and void for ever, — We have moreover 
" remitted to the earl constable, and earl marshal, and 
" all their associates, and to all those who have not 
" accompanied us to Flanders, all rancour and ill-will, 
" and all manner of offences which they may have eom- 
" mitfed against us or ours before the making of this 
" present charter.— And for the greater assurance of 
" this thing we will and grant for us and our heirs, that 
*' all archbishops and bishops in England for ever, shall 
" twice in the year afler, the reading of this charter in 
" their cathedral churehes, excomrauuicale, and cause 
" in their parochial ciurches to be excommunicated, all 
" those, that knowingly shall do or cause to be done any 
" thing against the tenor, foice and effect of any article 
"contained in it*." 

The most important of these demands, that by which 
the crown was called upon to relmqutsh the claim of 
levying taxes without the consent of the nation, had 
already been yielded by John in the magna charta But 
the concession was then thought to bear so hard on the 
royal prerogative, that on the confirmation of the charter 
in the first of Henry III., it bad been reserved for sub- 
sequent consideration ; and both that monarch and his 

• atit.ofBsQlm,llS5. Hemiiig.141, Thongli Hominxroid cbUs Ihaao 
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''on had hithtrtn been able to keep it in abejame bv 
delays and o\asions But now pioerastmation would Oct 
haie been dangerous As soon a.s the pailiament '**• 
assembled, the prince subscribed two instramenls, of 
whi(h one confirmed the two ehaiter", the other granted, 
but m different language and diffeient order, e^ery con- 
cession demanded by the barons. In addition, for their 
seeurify he took them ittdividually under his protection, 
and the lords of the council bound themselves to indem- 
nify them against tho effects of the royal resentmeut. 
In return an aid in money was granted both from the 
clergy and laity, and a common letter was written to the 
king, assuring him that his faithful barons were ready 
ftt his word to join him in Flanders, or to march against 
his enemies in Scotland; hut requiring at the samo 
time, and in a tone of defiance, his ratification of tho 
acts done by his son against the sixth day of December. 
It cost the haughty mind of Edward many a struggle 
before he would submit : three days were spent in use- 
less deliberation and complaints: but af last, with a 
reluctant hand he signed the confirmation of the twojj-— 
charters with the additional articles, and a separate par- 5^ * 
don for the earls and their followers *. 

This was perhaps the most important victory which 
had hitherto been gained ovw the crown. By investing 
the people with the sole right of raising the supplies, it 
armed Ihem with the power of cheeking the extrava- 
s;ance and controlling the despotism of their monarchs. 
Whatever jealousj might be entertained of Edward's 
intentions his conduct wore at first tlie semblance 
of smcenty As soon as an irmistice had been con- a. a. 
eluded between him and the king of Fiance, he re-'^^S. 
turned to Enghnd ind appoi ited commissioners ta in- '^■ 
quire into tho illegal se zures which 1 ad been made 

„.''?'!^J' ,-4™-^S^ KnvEht "558— 2B"4 HemnK 13B— 143. 
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Apr. previously to Ilia (lopai-tuve. The.y \iiere to lie divided 
1. into two classes. Wliere the officers had aiited without 
warrant, they were at their own cost ta indemnify the 
sufferers : where the goods had been taken by the royal 
orders, their value was to be certified mto the exche- 
qner, and prompt payment was to be made *, Still it 
waa suspected Ihnt he only waited for a favourable mo- 
ment to cancel the concessions which had been wrung 
ftrom him by neeeasity ; and it was whispered that 
among his confidential friends he bad laughed at them 
as being of no force, because they had been made in a 
foreign Eouiitry, where he iwssesBed no authority. 
MavWheu he met his parliament at York, the earls of 
^^- Hereford and Norfolk required that he should ratify 
his eonflrmation of the charters. He objected the ne- 
cessity of hastening to oppose the Scots, solemnly pro- 
mised to comply with their request on his return, and 
brought fiiiward the bishop of Durham and three earls, 
who swore •> on his soul " thai; ho should fulfil liis en- 
i. „. gagements f. The victory of Falkirk and a long series 
1299, of success gave a lustre to his arms; but when the par- 
Mat, liament assembled the next year, the king was reminded 
^- of his promise. His reluctance employed every ai-tifieo 
to deceive the vigilance, or exhaust the patience of the 
two earls. He retired from the parliament in anger : he 
returned, and proposed modifications : at last he ratified 
his former eoncessiona, but with the. addition of a clause 
which, by saving the rights of the crown, virtually annul- 
led every provision in favour of the subject J. ESohunand 
Bigod instantly departed with their adherents ; and the 
king, to ascertain the sentiments of the people, ordered, 
the sheriife to at«emble the citizens in the cemetery of 
St. Paul's, and to read to them the new confirmation of 
the charters. The lecture was repeatedly interrupted 
by shouts of approbation: but when the illusory clause 

"Rym.li.al3. +Wq13. 76. Hem in^, 169. 
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was recited, the air rang with expressions of discontent, 
and curses were poured ou the head of tile prince, who 
had thus disappointed the expectations of his people. 
Edward took the alarm; summoned a new parliament Apr, 
to meet hira in three weeks ; granted every demand, '**■ 
and appointed a commission of three bishops, three May 
earls, and three barons, to ascertain the real boundaries 3- 
of the royal forests*. 

Though the earl of Hereford died soon after the disso- 
lution of parliament, his partisans did not relax in their 
exertions. In the next session tiey complained that 
the law was but a dead letter, and that the royal officers 
refused to carry it into execution. To satisfy them a.d. 
Edward was compelled to repeat his concessions, and to 1300, 
grant additional ai'ticles, by which it was enacted that ^I' 
the charters should be publicly read in the sheriff's 
court four times every year, and that three knights of 
each county should be elected by the freeholders, and 
be empowered by the king, to punish summarily every 
offence against thera, for which a remedy had not been 
provided at commoTi lawt. During the year the per- s.b. 
ambulation of forests was completed, and in the follow- 1301. 
ing parliament it was enacted, that " whatever according ^^''■ 
" to the return of the perambulators was situated with- 
" out the forests, should remain so, and whatever was 
" situated within them, should be accounted forest land 
" for ever." 

Notwithstanding the facility with which Edward hai 
of late assented to tlie demands of the barons, he 
cherished a secret hope of being one day able to resume 
those claims, the surrender of which had been wrested 
from him by the necessity of appeasing his subjects. In 
1304 Scotland was subdued. He hadalready intimidated 
his former opponents by successively punishing them 
for their opposition to his interests. The earl marshal 
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and the son of the earl coastable had been induced to 

surrender their estates and honours into hid hands*: 

and the principal of the patriot barons under ditferent 

pretences had been compelled to make him considerable 

A.I), presents'!'. From Stirling, as if his concessions and 

^304. confirmations of the charters had never existed, he sent 

^^' commissioners to raise a tallage on all the cities and 

boroughs of his demesne, according to their wealth and 

sufficiency, either by a capitation tax, or an impost in 

A.u. common, as might be most to his advantage. Nor was 

1305.this illegal measure resisted or resented. In the next 

^0 parUament he silenced the complaints of the barons by 

granting them permission to raise a similar tallage on 

their own tenants;[^ Before he left Scotland he sent a 

deputation to the pope. Its object was a profound 

secret at the time, but has been revealed to posterity by 

the papal answer. The envoys informed his holiness 

that, during tlie king's absence in Flanders, a conspiracy 

had been formed against him by some of hia barons 

who extorted from him certain unjust concessions m 

violation of the oath which he had taken at his cor na 

tion ; and, exhibiting to him an attested copy of the 

hull by which Clement IV. had annulled the d fferent 

compacts between Henry III. and tho earl of Le cestei 
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they prayed that he would imitate tlio conduct of his 
predecessor. The answer, with which they returned, Dec. 
declared all such concessions invalid ; but this declara- ^^' 
tion proceeded on the supposition that the concessions 
werecontrarytother^hta of the crown, which the king 
had sworn to transmit to his posterity, and was accom- 
panied with a clause saving to his subjects all the rights 
of which they were previously in possession*. Whether 
it were that with these limitations the papal rescript 
did not fully meet the king's wishes, or thai he was 
intimidated by the rebellion of the Scots, he made no 
public use of its contents; but suifered the couceisions, 
galling as they were, to remain on the statute roll at liis 
death, and to descend to future sovereigns as the re- 
cognised law of the iandt. Thus, after a long struggle, 
was won a-om an able and powerful monarch the most 
valuable of the privileges enjoyed by the commons of 
England at the present day. If we are indebted to the 
patriotism of cai'dinal Langton, and the batons at 
Runnymead, tlie framers of the gi-eat charter, we 
ought equally to revere the memory of archbishop Win- 
chelsea, and the eails of Hereford and Norfolk. The 
former erected barriers against the abuse of the sove- 
reign authority ; the latter fixed the libei-ties of the sub- 
ject on a sure and permanent foundation. 

III. Notwithstanding these instances of oppression, 
Edward has obtained the name of the English Justinian, 
from the improvements which were made during hia 
reign in the national code, and the administration of 
justice; improvements for which his people were per- 
haps as much indebted to his necessities as his wisdom ; 
since they were always granted at the request of his 
parliament, and pnieliased with the vote of a valuable 
aid. That the courts of king's bench, exchequer, and 
coromon pleas, might not encroach on each other, the 
limits of their respective jurisdictions wore accurately 

• Rym. il. 372. f SUl. 34 Edw. 1. SI. 3, 
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defined; and that the eoiirfc christian might not assume 
the undue cognizance of temporal riglits. they were 
confined to matciraonial and testametitavy causes, the 
non-payment of tithes, perjury, defamation, mortuaries, 
and the infiietion of public penance. The institution 
Jo^.of itinerary judges was retained; and, for the more 
prompt administration of justice, it was enacted that 
two of tlie number, aided by one or more discreet 
knights, should hold assizes in each county thrice in 
the year*. These officers might not be deficient in 
learning or talents; but there is great reason to doubt 
tlieir integrity. With small salaries they amassed 
immense riches ; and when the king, after an absence 
of three years, returned to England in 12S9, all the 
judges were apprehended, and nidicted for bribery. 
Two only were aeq^uitted. Weyland, the chief justice 
of the king's bench, was found guilty of having first 
instigated his servants to commit murder, and then 
screened them J^om punishment. He abjured the 
realm, and all his property, both real and personal, 
was adjudged totbekingi-. Stratton, the chief baron 
of the exchequer, suffered a long imprisonment, was 
deprived of his lay fees, and paid a fine of thirty-four 
thousand marks. Sir RnJf de Hengham, the grand 
justioiaiy, and regent during the king's absence, was 
amerced in the sum of seven thousand, the rest ia 
smaller sums, amounting iu the aggregate to twenty- 
four thousand marks. 
• Stat 13 Edw, I. a 30. Bight ysnra lalev lia divMea the kiDEfloni into 
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smcient custom of requiring sureties from strangers 
and lodgers, established the watcii and ward from siid- 
sot t« Bunrise in all cities and borouglis; regulated 
tliehueandciy ; and ordered all hedgesand undeiTVOod 
to be cleared away to tha distance oi' two hundred feet 
on each side of the high roads leading from toivn to 
town, tliat they might not afford shelter to robbers*. 
These regulations, however, were ill observed, till the 
king issued a commission to certain knights in every 
shire, authorizing them to enforce the provisions of 
the act, and to call to their lud the posse of the sheriff 
as often as it might be requisite. The utility of these 
commissioners was soon ascertained: they were gra- 
dually ai'med with more extensive powers ; and in- 
stead of conservators, were at last styled justices of the 
peace. But during Edward's expeditions into Scotland 
tiiey were unable to suppress the bands of ruffians, 
who assembled in different places, hired themselves 
to the best bidder, and became the execiitioners of 
private vengeance, or the ministers of individual ra- 
pacity. These excesses, however, ceased with the sub- 
mission of the Scots. An extraordinary commission j*g^ 
of justices of traylebaston proceeded from county to A(iiil 
county, and by condemning, after a summary trial, 6, 
many of the offenders to the gallows, so intimidated 
the rest, that they precipitately quitted the kingdom t. 

During Edward's reign several alterations were mads 
in tlie laws respecting the transmission or alienation- 
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of real pi-operty, which are wholly or partially ia forcn 
at the present day. Originally Siuuls were given to a 
man and the heirs of his body, in failure of which heirs 
they were to return to the donot : but it had been held 
by the judges that on the birth of an heir the condition 
■was fulfilled. The feoffee could then aliene ss he 
pleased, and ho was generally careful to make his fee- 
simple absolute, so that it might descend by common 
law to his heirs general. The barons complained that 
by this expedient the will of the donor, and the rights 
of his successors, were unjustly defeated ; and a law 
was enacted, taking from the feoffee the power of dis- 
posing of his lands, and ordaining that they should 
descend in the terms of the original grant, and in ftilure 
of issue revert to the donor, or the heirs of the donor. 
The object of this statute was to preserve the rights of 
the lord : its effect, though that does not appear to 
have been contemphited by the legislature, was to se- 
cure the transmission of estates through the different 
generations of the same family, by depriving the actual 
possessor of the power of alienation*. 
"- Another very important alteration regarded the eon- 
^"•veyance of laiids. At the commencement of Edward's 
reign, every tenant, who possessed freehold lands of 
inheritance, could convert his property into a manor, 
with manorial courts, profits, and immunities, by grant- 
ing 01 selhng a portion of it to two or more individuals, 
to be held by them and then heirs for ever, under free 
01 military service By this wstem of sub-infeudation 
manors were multiplied beyond measure ; and the great 
barons discovered that they were deprived of the es- 
cheats, reliefs, and waidships, of the lesser freeholders, 
which by the condition uf then tenures were reserved 
to the imroodiate lords of whom they held their lands. 
Repeated complaints gave bifth to the statute of the 
eighteenth of tins pimce, b<, which the creatbn of now 
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watiors was prohibited; and it was enactud, that in 
all sales or gi-ants of land for the future, the new feoffee 
should hold his land, not of the individual from whom 
he received or purchased it, but of the chief lord of tlie 
fee. Hence it is Uiat at the prese it day no claim of 
manorial rights is admitted unless thej hive existed 
as such since the year J J90 * 

I shall notice i ily one more alteiafion whicli the 
king appeals to ha\e had mi ch at heiit and in which 
he was in a great measure defeated by the ingenuity 
of his opponents I mean the statutes entctedto pre- 
vent coipoiale bodies ecclesiastical or secular, from 
acquiring lands ii nioitmain Foi as such bodies 
oannot die the immed ate leads of those lands were 
deprived of the escheat* reliefs wardships, and other 
feudal piofits which they derned from the decease of 
individual propiietors lo lemedy the uiconvenien.ee 
bodies corporate had long beea incapacitated from ao- 
quiringlmds ivithont the preMoua consent both of the 
mesne lord anl the king but thev liad found means 
to evade the prohibition by taking leases for very long 
terms of years oi bj purchasing estates which were 
held bona fide of themselves In 1279 a statute was 
passed, by which all alienations in mortmain by what- 
ever art or tinder whatever pietext they might be 
effected, were foibidden on pain of foifeiture t« the 
immediate loid oi m his default duiing a jear, to the 
loi'd paramount and in default of both to the kingt. 
Bnt an expedient was soon discovered by which the 
provisions of the statute were eluded A secret under- 
standing took place between the paities the body 
wishing to obtaui the land set up a flotitious title ; and 
the real propiietoi by collusion suffered judgment to 
be given against him This was the origin of co 
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recoveries, which are still in use. The king was in- 
dignant wlien he saw himself foiled in this manner, 
and in 1 285 a new statute was passed, by which all such' 
cases were sent to a jury, and wherever fraud was dis- 
covered, the land waa forfeited to the immediate lord *. 
Still the ingenuify of the clergy, who were principally 
interested in the contest, was not exhausted. They 
distinguished between the possession and the use; 
estates were no longer conveyed to the body corporate,' 
but tJ) others for its use; and thus, while the seizin of 
the land was in the nominal fooEFee, all its profits and 
emoluments came to the possession of those for whom 
the vendor or grantor originally intended it f. 

It had employed Edward thirteen years to forge thei 
fetters of Scotland ; in less than six months she was 
again free. To understand this important revolution, 
we must advert to the rival houses of Balio! and Bruce. 
Ealiol was dead; and before his death he had more 
tlian once renounced for himself and his posterity all 
lightto the crown. As the renunciation had been made 
in captivity, and ivas the effect of compulsion, it wonld 
probably have been disregai'ded by the Scots : but his 
only son was a prisoner in the Tower of London, and 
the task of supporting the rights of the family devolved 
on the next heir, John Coinyn of Badenoch, the son 
of Marjory, Baliol's sister, a nobleman already dia- 
tinguishod by his effiwts to recover the independence 
of bis country. From the fatal battle of Falkirk to 
ttie last expedition of Edward, he directed as guardian 
the councils of Scotland. To the king of England he 
had long been an object of peculiar jealousy : at the 
lato pacification a sentence of temporary banishment 
was pronounced against him ; and, though that sen- 
tence had been recalled, he had still been Sned in thrice 
the amount of his yearly income. 

The pretensions of Robevt Bruce, the original com- 

»Bliitornodii.,87. tSst^Stal. ISKicb, jr.c.5. 
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petitor, liad dcseendetl to his gyandson, of tlio same 
name, and about twenty-three years of age. The Bruces, 
animated bv a spirit of opposition to the Bahols, had 
hitheito done httle foi then- countiy. The grandfather 
had been the fir^t to acknowledge the superiority of 
the kmg of England the son, when Baliol drew the 
sword of independence, hastened to join the hostile 
banners of Edward , and the gmndson, unable to dis- 
cern his real interest, had continually oscillated betweea 
the two parties As often as a gleam of success en- 
livened the hopes of Ihe pfttiiots, he became a willing 
convert to the same holy cause at the approach of 
Edward, the apostate was always eiger to make his 
peace with the conqueror, and to redeem his past dis- 
loyalty by new services At the piesent time he en 
joyed the favour and confidence of that pnnce, nho 
had consulted him on the late settlement of Scotland, 
and remitted to him the payment of the relief due loi 
the lands which his father had held in England. 

It olianoed that both Comya and Biuee aimed at AJJ, 
Dumfries about the same time, piobably to meet the y^^ 
new justiciaries who were holding theu court in the jj * 
t(na Bruce requested a private conference in tlie 
choir of the church of the MmontCi, and the very 
selection of the place warrants a suspicion that the two 
chiefe had reasoa to be on their guard against each 
other "Whether it were the consequence of premeditated 
treachery, or only the sudilen impulse of piKsion, mil 
be for e%er unknown fcut they met, the conversation 
grew wanu ; and Bruce plunged his dirk into the breast 
of Comyn, saw him fall, and hurried to the church-door. 
He appeared pale and agit^ited ; and to the inquiries 
of his attendants replied: " I think I have killed 
•' Comyn." — " You only think so !" exclaimed one of 
the number, and haatened with his companions into 
the chui-ch. Comyn still breathed, and with proper 
care mi};ht have lived. The friars had cftnveyed him 
behind the altar ; and his uncle, sir Robert Comyn, 
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had been called to his aHsUtance, At tlie approach of 
the assassins sir Robert drew his sword, and was slain 
by Christopher Seatoa, the brother-in-law of Bruce. 
Kilpatrio springing forwards to Comjn plunged his 
da^er into the heait of the unresisting Motim * 

Thisisatl that IS known perhaps more than is leally 
known rcipectin:; the c-juse and the en cum stances 
of the muider But the Scottish historians ire better 
informel Ihev tell us that Cumjn had bound lim- 
aelf b) oath and indentuie to supp rt the claim of 
Bruce to the crown tliat he afteiward betiajedlhe 
secret to Edwaid who one evening over the bottle re- 
vealed his intention of putting the nhole family lo 
death that the earl ot Gloucester ga-ve Biute a hint 
of his danger, by sending him a pair of spurs and twelve 
silver pennies ; that the patriot] to prevent his being 
tracked in the snow, ordered the shoes of his horses t^ ' 
be inverted, rode through bye ways from London to 
Lochmabea in seven days, and meeting on the road a 
foot-txavellsr, of suspicious appearance, killed hira, and 
found on his person letters from Comyn to Edward; 
that he went immediately to Dumfiies, sent for Comyn 
to the church, showed him the inieroepted letters, and, 
receiving from him the lie, despatched the traitor +, 
This romantic tale was long believed by the gratitude 
and partiality of the people : but later writers of the 
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same nation have proved Oiat in all its cii-cumstances 
it 13 liable to strong objections, in many is contradicted 
by satisfactory evidence. There can be little doubt that 
it is a fiction, purposely invented to wasli the guilt of 
blood from the character of Robert I., and to justify a 
transaction, ivhich led to the recovery of Scottish in- 
dependence. 

Edward was rather in-itated than alarmed at the in- 
telligence. That so foul a murder could overturn his 
superiority was an idea which never entered hie mind : 
but, enfeebled as hewas by years and disease, he looked 
forward with reluctance to the possibility of a war. 
Orders were sent to his lieutenant, Aymar de Valence, Ape. 
eai'l of Pembroke, to chastise the presumption of Bruce; ^■ 
and all the young nobility of England were summoned 
to receive, in company with prince Edward, the honour Apr. 
of knighthood. Tlie more distinguished he admitted ^* 
info the palace: for the accommodation of the others. May. 
tents wei-e erected in the gardens of the Temple ; and 22. 
all received from the royal wardrobe vests of silk, and 
mantles of purple and gold. The king was too weak 
to expose himself to the heat caused by the crowd. 
He knighted his son in the hall of the palace ; and 
the young prince, in the abbey church, conferred the 
same honour on his tvio hundred and seventy com- 
panions. Itwas the custom for the new knight to make 
avow, the object of which was generally suggested by 
the ciroumstances of the time : the vows of chivalry, 
however, were not taken on the gospels, but, ridiculous 
as it may appear, in the presence of a peacock," or phea- 
sant, or other bird of beautiful plumage. During the 
royal banquet, the minstrels placed on the table two 
swans in nets of gold. The king immediately vowed 
before God and the swans, that ha would revenge the 
death of Comjn, and punish the perfidy of die rebels; 
and then addressing the company, conjured them in 
the event of his death on the expedition, to keep his 
body unburieii, till they had enabled his son to accom- 
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plisli his vow. The son aworo that he ivouM not sleep 
two niglifs in the same plane till ho had entered Scot^ 
land lo execute his lather's commands; the rest ap- 
plauded his oath, and imitated his example. The next 
morning the prince, witli his knights companions, de- 
parted for the borders: Edward himself followed by 
easy journeys; and his militaiy tenants received writs to 
join him at Carlisle in the beginning of July*. 
Mar. Bruce, by the murder of Comyn, had slaked his life : 
29. he could save it only by winning a sceptre. He assumed 
the title of king, summoned the Scots to liis standard, 
and was crowned without any opposition at Scone, 
When his wife, the daughter of theaarl of Ulster, was 
informed of the coronation, she ventured to express 
a hope that he, who was a king in summer, might not 
prove an exile in winter. Tliese words were noticed 
as a prediction ; but it requii'ed not the spirit of pro- 
phecy to foretell tha disasters which attended the first 
juna efforts of the new monarch. In the wood of Methuer., 
19. and the neighbourhood of Perth, six of his brayeat 
knights were made prisoners by Pembroke ; and Bruce 
himself, thrown fi'om his horse, must have shared their 
iot, hod he not been rescued by Seaton. The, Grampian 
hills offered a retreat to the fugitives : the deer of the 
forest and fish of the stream supplied them with food; 
if occasionally they descended to tie lowlands, they as 
often returned at the approach of the English; and 
during two months .they wandered like outlaws through 
Breadalbane and Achole. But their sufferings were 
lessened by the attentions of their femalfr relatives, who, 
under the guidance of Nigel, a brother of Brace, had 
arrived to share the lot of their fathers, brothers, and 
husbands. Near the banks of Loch Tay, they were 
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diseovered by Alexander lord of Lorn, who had married 
a Comyn. He sum roo nod his clan; Bruce and hisAHg,,. 
followers were defeated; and it hename necessary lo '^' 
separate for their safety. The ladies were conducted 
on horseback to the castle of Kildrummy : the ting, 
■with only two or three companions, proceeded on foot 
to Loch Lomond, crossed it in a boat, and received an 
hospitable welcome at the casOe of Dunavarty, from 
the lord of Kintyre. After three days' rest, ho em- 
barked in a small ship, steered to the north of Ireland, 
and in the unfteqwented island of Rathlin, buried 
himself during the winter from the knowledge and the 
pursuit of his enemies *. 

Edward, tlirough weakness, was unable to leaye the 
neighbourhood of Carlisle: but he could attend the 
deliberations of his council, and issue instructions for 
the punishment of the prisoners. It was determined 
that the murderers of Comyn, their abettors and con- 
cealers, should be drawn and hanged ; that all rebels 
taken with arms in their hands should be lianged or 
beheaded; that of those who surrendered, the most 
dangerous should be imprisoned during the king's 
pleasure ; the rest, with such as had joined the insur- 
gents by compulsion, and the common people, should 
be punished according to the discretion of the king's 
lieutenant. In consequence of these orders, a few 
{irisoners were tried, condemned, and executed, among 
■whom the niost distinguished were the earl of Athote, 
Nigel the brother of Bruce, Christopher Seaton, with 
his brother Alexander, both Englishmen, Simon Fraser, 
and Herbert de Norham. If we consider these un- 
fortunate men as the cbampions of freedom, they may 
demand our pity ; but their execution cannot sub- 
stantiate the cliarge of cruelty against Edward. Some 

•Bai^bour, 29-61. Foid.xit.2. West. «3. Heming. 323. The ad- 
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were murderers: all had repeatedly biiDken their oaths 
of fealty, and had been repeatedly admitted to pardon *, 
Among the prisoners were tlii'ee ecclesiastics, the 
abbot of Scone, and the bishops of St. Andrew's and 
Glasgow, and most of the females, who had so heroicaUy 
joined the outlaws in the highlands. The former had 
been taken in comiilete armour, and were confined in 
fetters in separate castles ia England, The latter fell 
into the hands of the king, by the surrender of Kil- 
dmmmy.or the vioJatioii of the sanctuary at Tain in 
Ross-shire. Te the wife of Bruce Edward assigned his 
manor of Brustwiok for her residence, with an establish- 
ment suitable to her rank as countess of Carriekf. 
Many were dispersed in diiferent convents, and placed 
»■ under the custody of the nuns. Two, the countess of 
'^* Buchan, who in right ofhet family had placed the crown 
on the head of Bruce, and his sister Mary, who by her 
conduRt must haye merited the distinction, were, treated 
with greater severity. They were confined, the first 
in the castle of Berwick, the other in that of Roxburgh. 
At the end of four years Mary was exchanged for nine 
English prisoners of rank ; and about the same time 
the countess was transferred to a less rigorous confine- 
ment in the Carmelite convent in Berwick, from which 
she was liberated three years afterwards t. 

•Rvl^, 610. Ttlval, 34t, 345. Weal, 455, JBG. 
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About llie end of V'^inter the exiles issued from their 
retreat. Thomas and Alexander Bmce with a body of 
Iriahmeiientei'ed Loch Ryan, hut were opposed by Dun- 
cap Maedowal, made prisoners, and eseouled at Cailisle. 
The king was more fortunate than his brothers. He Feb. 
Bailed to the coast of Can'iok, surprised the English ^' 
in the vicinity of TumbeiTy, and hastened for security 
to the hills and forests. By degrees lie was joined by May 
lus former vassals, defeated Pembroke, and drove Ralph ^^' 
de Monthermer to the castle of Ayr. He even laid 
siege to the place, bu! had the wisdom, at the approach 
of the English forces, to retire once more to the moun- 

To Edward the success of his antagonist, trilling as 
it was, became a contiiiued source of vexation. In July 
he feltamarked improvement in his health, and ordered ' 
the army to advance into Scotland, But the very es- 
ertion of mounting on horseback threw liim back into 
his former state of weakness; his progi'ess in four days 
was confined to six miles; and the next evening he July 
expired at Burgh on the sands, in the sixty -ninth year ?• 
of his age, and the thirty-fiiih of his reign t. 

Edward was twice married. His first wife was Elea- 
nor of Castile, daughter of Ferdinand III., aiid, after 
the death of her mother, heiress of Ponthieu. Eleanor 
deserved and possessed the affections of her husband. 
She is described as elegant in her person, and gentle 
in her manners; pious, prudent, and charitable; ab- 
staining from all interference in matters of state ; and 
employing her authority to relieve the oppressed, and 
reconcile those who were at variance. She bore Edward 
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four Bona, and eleven daughters, of wliom several died in 
thwr infanoy, and not more tiaB three are known to have 
eatvived their fotha-. Her death happened at Hardley, 
near Uncola, in 1290. The king's affeotiou indnced hun 
to follow the fimeral to Westminster, and to erect, wher- 
ever the corpse rested for the night, a magnificent oroea 
to her memory*. His second wife was Mai'garet of 
France, by whom ha htd a daughfer, who died in her in- 
&noy, and two sons who surrited lum,. 

* Sonm of thesa oroases gUU lEmaiti, sod are of conildembla degann- 
His object Id tbesa sienloai wai not menily la prBKrwi bar memor^bBt 
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Or tlie six sons of the late king three had preceded Mm *. 
to the grave. The eldest of the survivors, three-and-13 
twenty years of age, hore the name, but inherited little 
of the clmracter, of his father. From his ohildhood he 
had lived in habits of intimacy with Piers de Gaveston, 
the son of a gentleman of Guienne, whom Edward had 
selected for his eompaniou. The two boys grew up to- 
gether : they partook of the same amusements, and ap- 
plied to the same exercises ; aud a similar taste foi- dis- 
sipation and pleasure, cemented, as they advanced in 
age, the attachment of their more early year's. The king 
had occasion frequently to reprehend, sometimes to 
punish, the excesses of the hoir-appai'eut ; and about thi-ee 
montlis before his death, he made Gaveston abjure the 
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kmgdom, and esacted from hia son a promise upon oath 
that he would never recall his fevourite without the royal 
consent . Alfaira required the presence of the Toune 
prmce in London ; but before he departed fi-om Carlisle 
Edward sent for him to his bedside; and after divine 
him such advice as dying kings have oftea given to their 
intended suecessora, told bim that of the money in the 
Ireosuiy he had bequeathed tliirty-two thousand marks 
for the service ofsevenseore knights in Palestine; for- 
bade hira, under pain of his paternal malediction, to 
allow Gaveston to return to England without the pre- 
Tious consent of his parliament; and commanded him 
to prosecute the Scottish war. and to carry liis dead 
bonoa along with the army to the very extremity of Scot- 
July land 'h. Soon afterwards tlie king died; and his com- 
Juiy "'^"''^ "" ^®** ^^"^ '^'^ ^'l^'i'^e were forgotten. His suc- 
23_ cesser hastened from the capital to the borders ; received 
29_ at Carl^e the homage of the English, at Dumfries that 
Aug. of the Scottish barons ; and at the head of acallant army 
6. advanced m pursuit of Robert Bruce. But wai had few 
Aug. attractions for the young Edward. He halted at Cum- 
20. nook m Ayrshire ; and, under pj'etenoe of making pre- 
hspt-parations for his marriage and coronatioa, hastily re- 
"■ turned into England. 
Aug. , The first object of the new king had been the recall of 
6. his favourite, on whom, dm'ing his absence, he had con- 
ferred the title of earl of Cornwall, with a grant of all 
the lands which had belonged to Edmund of Almaine 
son of Richaid, king of the Romans. Gaveston joined 
him before he left Scotland; and his arrival was fol- 

• Kym. a 1043. 
•■ >J,''nqni™e''hi'' "'"^ "'"tionoa hy ErotsBart :-" He oallen Lia eldesl 
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lowed Iiy a total change in the offices of government. 
The chancellgr, the bai-ous of the exchequer, the justices 
of the different courts were removed ; and the treasurer, Sept. 
Langton bishop of Lichfield, who, hy refusing to supply ^'^■ 
money for their pleasures, had formerly incurred the 
enmity of the prince and bis favourite, was stripped of 
iiis property, and thrown into p 'so Id fiance' of his Oef 
fether's prohihilio Edw d t dt b rv his bones 27." 
at Westminster, a d g th m ) d t ed for the 
holy war to Gavest h as d ly 1 d 1 with new 

honours. He was d 1 d h be 1 ffianced to ^*'''- 
the king's niece, a d wh Ed d p p d to sail to 
France, appointed g t fth 1 dm th all those Dec, 
powers, which the g uch occaajuns was ac- 26." 

customed to reserve to himself *. 

Edward landed at Boulogne, where he found Philip le a. d. 
Bel, king of France. He did homage for Guienne and 130s! 
Ponthieu, and the next day in the presence of four kings •'»"■ 
and three queens married Isabella, to whom he had been ^''' 
contracted four years before, the daughter of the French Jan. 
monarch, and reputed the most beautiful woman in ^^■ 
Europe. A few days were given to feasting and rejoic- 
ings : and on his return Edward was accompanied or ^«b. 
followed hy the two uncles of his bride, and a numerous '" 
train of foreign cobleraen, whom he had invited to be 
witnesses of his coronation. On their way they were 
iiietbytharegent,aiidthe English barons; when, to the 
general astonishment, the king, neglecting the others, 
rushed into the arms of his favourite, kissed him, and 
called him his brother. The coronation was performed Feb. 
with extraordinary magnificence t : but outward expres- ^^■ 
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sioiis of joy accorded ill with the discontent which ae- 
orellj raakledin the breasts of themore powerful nobles. 
Not only had tlie offices at this ceremony been distri- 
buted without regard to the claims of inheritance, or the 
precedents of former reigns ; but, what was a general 
grievftuce, the place of honour, to carry the crown and 
walk ill the procession immediately before the king, 
had been allotted to Qaveston, whom they considered 

Feb. a foreign adventurer. This preference awakened every 

M- former prejudice against him. Three days later the 
barons assembled in the refectory of the mo k W 
minster, and sent to Edward a petition for h od ss 
abuses, and the immediate banishment of t 
He promised to return an answer in the p ra 
be held after Baster, and in the mean time d 

but in vain, to mollify their resentment. Ga n w 
still the sole dispenser of the royal favours; p 

dour of his dress and the number of his retmue he out 
shone every rival; in diiferent tournaments he had by 
his good fortune or address unhorsed the earls of Lan- 
caster, Hereford, Pembroke, and Warenne ; and, elated 
with his own superiority, he continued to despise and 
ridicule his opponents. These, however, were fixed in 
tlieir resolution. Their vanity had been too severely 
mortified to acquiesce in the triumphs and taunts of a 

j^pp_ man, whom they considered as a foreigner and an upstart. 

26. At the parliament their demands were renewed in terms 

■■ St, wiU yon keep lo Goil, anii holy chuicb, end olergyi nml. peoiile, 

" Sir, will fOQ causo io be obeerred In nil joia Judgniciila. equnl nnd 
" F^gbt JQBliDe iind dliOKtloD, Id mercy ead trntn, aoDordin^ ta yonr 
■■ pmWr f " ■ " I will cauM It to be oteerved." " Sir, do you pent thoE Iha 

"flboaeD.ihallbekJeiptaiidDbunTTea? uid will yoa defend eod ibreagtben 
** themuthBbonourof God. iiccordiDgta your power?'* "I araDt it.-ODd 
"nnunlK." Bollh 111 417. Stat. urSetdm, 1, 168. NawSy^,iL33. 
36! II leeme to liave be#n ths dncErina of the nge. tbat paclbmedt pot- 
tested tbe right of adding sny other condilioDt wblcli it thoaghl ind lo 
tba uath. PorlntUoHolU 1b subjolnad the Mtawlag direction :" a^t 
•• cianturquo pnadictis intoirogntionibmqira jntla faertnt^" SoUa, Ibli 
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which, admitted of neither yefusal nor procrastination : 
lettexB patent were accoi'dingly issued; Gaveston him-May 
self was compelled to awear that he would never retnm; 
and the bishops pronounced against him the sentence of 
excommunication, if he should violatebis oath. Edward, J"i>9 
to console the affliction of Iiis farourite, made him new 
grants of lands in England and Guienne, wrote in his J""* 
favour to the pope and king of France, andaceompanied ^^ 
him as far as Bristol. There he sailed from England: 
but his enemies had scarcel}' time to felicitate them- 
selves on his downlW when, to their surprise and in- 
dignation, tbey learned tliat be had assumed by royal 
appointment the government of Ireland *. 

In Iceland Gaveaton displayed the magniHcence of a 
prince, and distinguished himself in several successful 
engagements with the nativest. In England the king 
assembled his parliament, and solicited an aid. In the a.d, 
last year he had obtained a twentieth from the loi'ds and IS**?- 
knights, a fifteenth from the citizens and burgesses : the ^P_"' 
repetition of the request in the present, emboldened the 
eommon&to append to their vot« of a twenty-fifth thena- 
preoedented demand that their petition for the redress 
of grievances should be previously granted. This peti- 
tion deserves the notice of the reader ; because it enu- 
merates those abusra, which for more than a century con- 
tinued under different modifications to harass and irritate 
the people. They complained, l.That the king's pur- 
veyors took all kinds of provisions without giving any 
security for the payment ; 3. That he had imposed addi- 
tional duties oa wine, on cloth, and on other foreign im- 
ports, which had raised the price one-third to the con- 
Eunier; 3. That by tlie debasement of the coin the value 
of all commodities had been advanced ; 4. That the 
stewards and marshals of the king's household held pleas, 
which did not fall under their cognizance ; 5. And exer- 

" Kyra. in. 6a 80. 87— 93.Trok8l.5,fi. Nona. M.ilra, 99,101). Mooi, 
693. WaLM. Trivet, Cort 4. New Rvm. iL S6. Pari. Wiila, ii. 74. 
1 Ann. Hib. agiud Cam. ruq. m<S, 13(3. 
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cised their auUiorfty beyond the verge, that ia, a circuit 
of twelve leagues round the king's persoa; 6. That no 
clerks were appointed, cs they had been under the last 
monaroh, to receive the petitions of the commons in par- 
liament; r. That the oftioers appointed to lake articles 
for the king's use in fairs and markets took more than 
they ought, and made a profit of the surplus ; 8. That 
in ciyil suits men were prevented ftom ohtaining their 
right by writs under the privy seal ; 9. That felons eluded 
the punishment of their crimes by the ease with which 
charters of pardon were obtained; 10. That the consta- 
bles of the castles held common pleas at their gates with- 
out any authority; and, 11. That the escheators ousted 
men of their inheritances, though they had appealed to 
the king's courts. Edward was startled by this remon- 
strance. He promised to take it into consideration, dis- 
missed the commons, and ordered the lords to attend 
him three months later at Stamford", 

During the prorogation the great object of the king 
had been to procure the return of Gaveston, without 
whose company he appeared to consider Me a burden- 
By condescension and liberality he broke the ntiion of 
the barons, and attached some of the more powerful to 
his own party. He had previously solicited the advice 
and aid of his father-in-law, and had written to the 
pope in favour of Gaveston, From the king of France 
he obtained nothing r the pontiff repeatedly eshorted him 
to live in harmony with his people ; and at last absolved 
Gaveaton from his oath, on condition that he should 
submit to the judgment of the church, and make answer 
to the charges brought by liis enemies. Edward was 
dissatisBed with this conditional absolution : hut bis im- 
patience could be no longer controlled : he ordered the 
favourite to return; flew to Chester to receive him, and 
June conducted him ta Stamford. There the prelates and 
2^ barons had assembled to give their advice respecting the 
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petitionsof the commons in the preceding session. AtJuIj 
their request, he assented to every ajticle, and obtained '■^"' 
&om them in return the grant of a twentj-iifth, aud 
what tlie king probably valued more than the money, 
their consent that Gaveston, whose humility had soothed 
them as much as Edward's concessions, might remain 
in England, "provided h,^ should demean himself pro- 
"perly," 

But neither the king nor his minion were capable of 
improving from esperience. The re^nof dissipation re- 
commenced : the court again exhibited a perpetual round 
of feasting, dancing, and merriment ; and Gaveston, 
once more in possession of the ascendancy, indulged in 
ail hia foi-mer extravagance, and irritated his adversa- 
ries by his pleasantries and sai'casms *. He ^vaa not; 
however, allowed to remain in ignorance of the general 
discontent. He had repeatedly published his intention 
of holding a tournament : none of the great lords would 
accept his invitation. He ordered the necessary ari'ange- 
ments to be made at Kennington ; during the night the 
lists and the scaffolding disappeared. At length the 
exhausted state of the tieasuiy compelled Edward to q,, 
convoke a council at York : but the principal barons re- is,' 
fttsed to attend, under the pretence that they were not 
equal to the power, and afraid of the malice of Gaveston. 
The disappointment opened the king's eyes. He pre- Oct. 
vailed on the favourite to withdraw to some secret 26.' 
asylum, and called a parliament to meet at Westminster. 
The barons obeyed : but their leaders came attended by a. ,1. 
their retainers in arms. It was in vain that Edward 1310, 
issued proclamation on proelamatiou ; that he offered ^^'''• 
a safe conduct to all ; that he appointed four earls to °' 

• He ga.Ts Dickiiarnes to «ia pcldoipol uobiHty. Thus " the fiental count 
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Mar.keep tlie peaee, anil to prevent the aceeaa of armed men, 

'^' He soon found himself completely in tlieir power, and 

relucbmtly consented to the appointment of a committee 

of peers, who, under the name of otdainevs, sliould re- 

MuE. gulate the king's household, and redress the gsievancas 

17- of the nation. The arclihi shop who had. resumed tlia 

administration of hia diocese *, seven bishops, eight earls, 

and thirteen barons, having received the royal permis- 

wliieh they declared that tliis grant proeeeded from the 
king's free will, that it ought not to fee drawn into a pre- 
cedent apinst the rights of the crown, and that ths 
powers to be exercised by tlie ordainei-s would expire of 
ma, themselves at the feast of St. Michael in the following 
20. year. The committee was then appointed, consisting of 
seven prelates, eight earls, and six barons, who imme- 
dialely swore to discharge their office "to the honour of 
" God, the honour and profit of lioly church, the honour 
"of their lord the lung, the proilt of him and his people 
" according to right and reason, and the oath which hb 
" took at his coronation t." 

The ordaiiiers sate in tlie capital. Edward was glad 
to withdraw from their presence, and summoned his 
military retainers to follow him into Scotland. Out of 
ten earls three only joined him ; and of these one was 
Gaveston, whose imprudence was reivarded with new 
fovoiirs. He obtained the royal caatle of Nottingham, 
and was created justiciary of the forests north of the 
Trent. In Scotland the king penetrated as fiir as tlie 
A. n. Foi'thwithont finding an enemy. He passed the winter at 
1311, Berwick, and in the spring ordered Gaveston at the bead 

t KS™. ia. wo. aoa, 3C4. 350. Il)l«-. use. Rut Pail. i. 4«. The 
elf ciran was made tlius, Tlic bliliopB clioau livo ..avla ; bU the eorls, tivo 
1 iV° f baioas. Tli8» wste m« HX elecled, vlio 
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of the army to resume the war. Tlie favourite pene- 
trated beyond the Foi-th, displayed hia usual prowess in 
action, and deserved the praise of a prudent yet entet^ 
prising general. But the caution of Bruce allowed him 
no opportuniqr of gaining those laurels, which it was 
hoped would attract the admiration of the people, and 
Bilencethetonguesof hisenemies. The time approached, 
when it was necessary for Edward to meet his parliament. ^' 
Gaveston shut himself up in the strong castle of Bam- " 
borough in Northumberland * : the king proceeded to 
Ixindou to receive the articles of reform which had at 
last been framed by the wisdom or the prejudices of the 
ordainers. 

On an attantire perusal of these articles the reader 
will be of opinion that many of them were highly bene- 
ficial : but he will find some that trenched on the lawful 
prerogative of the crown, and will suspect that others 
were framed for the gratification of private revenge, 
^^e first six regarding the rights of the church, the 
king's peace, the payment of hia debts, the farming of 
the customs, and the observance of the great charter, had 
been already publislied with some modifications by the 
king before he proceeded to Scotland t. The principal 
of the others were the following: that all grants, which 
had been made by Edward since he issued the commis- 
sion, and of course those in favour of Gaveston, should 
be revoked ; and that all which might he subsequently 
made without the consent of the baronage assembled in 
parhament, and until the king's debts are paid, should 
be invalid, aad should subject the receiver to such pu- 

•R™.B96.314. Moor.593. Heinliig,248. Bamborouah belonirea to 
lliBladyVescy. Fr™ a roll ip the oflieeof Iho kiaji's reiembraijjer il 

oi tbem on tbs ETannd at jinnb/ and iaabllits. Hencs It lias bUBa very 
jastly \iifbited ibat t)is nUglonB iomei nnld nut bave been so wealthy 
m hua been gansraliy Bnppoaod. 
_ t AtNovlIiampli^n. Aus-a. Sae Hot. PatL i. 446. TlieouslodiHhad of 
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Mishment as the baronage might award. — That the king 
should not leave the kingdom, or levy war without the 
consent of the baronage ; and in the case of his absenos 
a guardian should be chosen by the common assent of 
the baronage in parliament. That all purveyances, 
except such as were ancient and lawful, should cease, 
and that those who should presume to fake any other 
might be pursued with hue and cry, and punished on 
conviction like robbers. That the new taxes on wool, 
clath, wine, and other merchandise should be abolished. 
That all the great officers of the crown, the wardens of 
the cinque porta, and the governors of the king's foreign 
possessions, should be chosen with the advice and assent 
of the baronage inpailiament. That the sheriffs should 
be persons of property sufficient to answer for their 
conduct ; should be chosen by the chancellor, treasurer, 
and the rest of the council, and in the absence of the 
chancellor, by the treasurer, barons of the exchequer, 
and justices of the king's bench, and should receive 
their commissions under the great seal *. That Gaves- 
ton, for having given bad advice to the king, embezzled 
the public money, formed an association of men sworn 
to live and die with him against all others, estranged 
the affections of the sovereign ii-om his liege subjects, 
and obtained blank charters with the royal seal affixed to 
them, should be banished for ever from England and 
all countries appertaining to the crown, should depart 
before the first day of November, and if he were found 
within the king's dominions after that day, should be 
treated as an enemy to the nation. That the lord Henry 
Beaumont, for liaving received grants from the king 
since the issuing of the commission should never more 
come near the king, unless it were to perform his duty 
in parliament or in war, and should forfeit his income 
till he had repaid whatever he might have hitherto 

■It was but eleven ypursBincBEdwai-d r. liod consented that the elec. 
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received iiora the aforesaid grants : tlmt his sister the 
lady Vescy, who had procured these grants, should never 
more como nithin the limits of the court, and should 
restore to the king her caBtle of Bamhorough, which in 
reality belonged to the crown. And that^ to prevent 
delay in the administratioti of justice, parliaments should 
be holden at least once, and, if need should he, oftenor 
than onc« every year *, To these a few other, but leas 
important articles, were added, regarding appeals, out- 
lawries, and the authority of the marshals and stewards 
of the king's court. The reader may easily imagine the 
distress of Edward, when the whole collection was sub- 
mitted for his approbation. Anxious to retain to its full 
extent the authority which he had inherited from his 
father, and still more anxious to preserve his favouritf 
from tlie sentence of banishment, he objected, com- 
plained, and entreated : but the barons were positive 
and inexorable ; and the king after a, long struggle con- 
sented to sign and publish the ordinances. Previously, Oct 
however, he solemnly protested, that if any article ''^ 
should prove injurious to the just rights of the crown, 
or be found to have been unauthorized by the powers 
given to the commissioners, it should be considered us 
void, and therefore reserved to himself the right of 
amending every such article with the advice of the lofds 
ordainers and of his own council t. This protestation 



" Bllegea tUtt Juianec ought notto bs marie to lbs deman^li ontef 
•the king's preMBcei nuS wlioreai raanjr peisona are giiovcd agunat 
*' right Ijy the officers of Ibe kins, ornhioligrlev&ncsB mev caimoc obtain 
"redrew nllhout a eaiamon pBSUnieiit, weontalnthst the king hold a 

" said, and the uImb in which tlwindees nreotffilftrent oplnfoni, shall ba 

" Dined the polltionB that ^avo been preisiltsd ui parlUraent, at law and 
■ leown eball demoad." No. 29. 

+ Rot Pari. i. S8L 477. Kyley. 630. 54L New Rjm. ii. 146, The 
klne'enroleBtiith>niinnton themUbutitBeiotanceia asaeitedin wrila 
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sufficiently prayed the king's teaulution to bui-st Uii 

sliackles imposed upon hira as soon as he eoulil do it 

with impunity. 

Ko». Gavestou lingered in the company of Edward till the 

'■ day fixed for his departure. They separated in tears. 

Tho exile landed in France, passed into Flandera, and 

presented to the duke aud duchess of Brahant the royal 

Dao. letters, reeommending him to their profectioa. As for 

'"• the king, ho first prorogued, afterwards dissolved the 

parliament and called another ; then carefully conceal- 

IJec.ingliis intention, retired suddenly into the nortli, where 

19- he found himself less under the control of the barons. 

i.D. These congratulated themselves that at length they had 

^J^ 2- separated him and his favourite for ever: but they 

^"■quickly learned that Edwai-d and Gaveston had joined 

jan_ each other at York. A royal proclamation followed, 

18. stating that the ftivourite had returned in obedience to 

the king's orders ; that he was a true and loyal subject, 

and was ready to mainttun his innocence against the 

Feb. charges of his accusers. A new grant was made to hira 

24' of his former estates and honours*. 

Among the English nohility, the most powerM was 
Thomas, the grandson of Henry III., who united in liis 
possession the five earldoms of Lancaster, Lincoln, Lei- 
cester, Salisbury, and Derby. The confederate bacons 
appointed him their leader, and under the pretence of a 
tournament, secretly assembled the knights of their 
party. Edward seems not to have been aware of their 
Mar. design. Instead of seeking to oppose force lo force, he 
8- contented himself with issuing commissions, in virtue of 
hislateprofest, for the revision of the ordinancesf; but 
was awakened to a sense of his danger by the sudden 
jj approach of the earl of Lancaster, who, not finding the 
4, king in York, hastened his march towards Newcastle. 
eiippMod to leeide in Ui« buronage. tbe great couuoUnf fanner relgas. 
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Edwwd had time to evaoiiiito tlie place a few hours 
before the arrival of the bai'ons. He fled toTynemouth, Maj 
disregarded the tears and entreaties of his wife, em- ' 
barkefl with G-avoston on board a vessel, and landed in 
Bafety at Scarborough. Tlie favourite, for greater 
eeotttity, remained in the castle; the king repaired to 
York, and unfurled the royal banner. Lancaster did 
not visit the queen at Tjnemouth, lest it might ex- 
asperate the king against his consort ; but having sent 
her a letter of coaipliment and condolence, retraced his 
steps, encamped between York and Scarborough, and 
commissioned the earls of Surrey and Pembroke to lay 
siege to the castle. It was in vain that Edward sent May 
them a mandate to retire. The unfortunate Gaveston ' ■ 
finding the place untenable, surrendered with the king's 
consent to the earl of Pembroke, on condition, that if no 
aecommodation were effected before the first of August, 
ha should be reinstated in the possession of Scarborough. 
It had been agreed tlmt the prisoner should be confined 
in his own casUe of WalUngford ; and the earl and the 
lord Henry Percy bound themselves for his soifety 1o tha 
king, under the forfeiture of their lands, limbs, and 
lives. From Scarborough Gaveston proceeded under 
their protection towards Wallingford: at Dedington 
Pembroke left him in the custody of his' servants, and 
departed to spend the night with his countess in the 
neighbourhood. The captive retired to rest without any 
suspicion of danger: but "the black dog had sworn 
" that the ftivourite should feel his teeth ;" and before 
dawn he received a peremptory order to dress himself 
and leave his ehamhar. At the gate, instead of his for- 
mer guards, he found to his astonishment his enemy, 
the earl of Warwick, with a numerous force. He was 
immediately placed on a muie, and conducted to the 
castle of Warwick, where his arrival was announced by 
martial music, and shouts of triumph. There the chiefs 
of tlie party sate in council over the fate of their pri- 
EOiier. To a proposal to save his life, a voice replied. 
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■' you liavo caught the fox if jou let him go you ml! 
" have to hunt him aga n and it was ultimately 
resolved to disregard the capitilatioi and to put him 
to dea.tli, in conformitj' w th one of the oidinance>i 
When his doom was announced, Ga\eston threw him 
self at the feet of the earl of L^i castei and implored 
but in vain, the pity and piotection of his gentle bid 
June He was hurried to Blacklow-hilt (now Gavejaike), and 
19- beheaded in the presence of the earls of Lancaster, 
Hereford, and Surrey. The intelligence of his murder 
was received throughout the nation witli astonishment 
and dismay. The annals of the kingdom furnished no 
similar execution since the conquest. By the perpetra- 
tors themselves it was deemed a hazardous experiment ; 
and on that account the victim had been conveyed to a 
spot wilhin the jurisdiction of the earl of Lancaster, 
whose greater power and relationship to the king ap- 
peared to screen him fi-oin danger. But tliey were dis- 
appointed. The blood of Gaveeton was afterwards 
avenged with the blood of his persecutor *, 

The first news of this event threw the king into the 
most violent transporla of grief, wbicli gi'adnally sub- 
sided into a fixed purpose of revenge. He had gone 
fi'om York to Berwick ; hut immediately returned to- 
waids the capital, and was joined on hia way by tiie earl 
of Pembroke, llie conduct of that nobleman was open 
to much suspicion. It was generally believed that, as 
be had granted the capitulation to Gaveston, without 
consulting the confederates, so, in order to satisfy them 
without exposing his own honour, he had ptu^osely 
allowed his castle at Dedingfon to be forced by the eail 
of Warwick. He succeeded, however, in convincing 
the king of his innocence ; and proved his assertion by 
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his subsequent attachment to tlie royal interesta. Ed- July 
ward, on his way to London, siimmonod a parliament, 8. 
solicited succours from France, aud assembled a con- 
siderable body of forces. But the advance of the barons 
to Ware, and the resolute tone in which they made their 
demands, induced him to listen to the pacific exhorta- 
tions of the cardinal of St. Prisca, legate of the pope, and 
of the envoys of the king of France ; and the birth of a jjov. 
son and heir, which fortunately happened at the same 13, 
time, seemed almost to obliterate from his mind tlie 
untimely fate of his fevourite. Conferences were held Nov, 
between the deputies of the king aud of the barons, in 11. 
the presence of the foreign ministers ; and a form of 
reconciliation was unanimously adopted, subject to the Dec. 
approbation of the earl of Lancaster and his chief asso- 20, 
ciatea, who were absent*. One article was soon fulfilled, i.n, 
the surrender to the king of the plate and jewels whioli 1313. 
had belonged to Glaveston 1-. But the associated barons, F^b, 
for their own security, demanded that he should be ■ 
declared a traitor; a demand which Edward spurned 
with indignation. Two parliaments were summoned to Mm 
ratify the treaty : but from the first the principal agents 18. 
in the murder were detained by their apprehensions ; 
and they departed from the second on pretence of the 
king's absence, who liad gone to France, and did not 
return till a week after the opening of the session. At 
length every difficulty was surmounted. Edword seated q^^_ 
himselfon his throne in Westminster hall; the barons 16, 
on their knees expressed their sori-ow for having given 
him oifence; a general amnesty was pi-oclaimed ; and 
the nest day more than five hundred particular pardons 
were issued to the noblemen and knights who had been 
concerned in the confederacy $. 

*SoDii sfteTBaras;™ Uio llUi DfMay,dl«a aii!lil>lBhop WiTiclielsen, 
iha i-'wal ndviBer of lilt barons In this, aa ha lituj beau in the loet i-eigo, 
JpsmalKiterlitotaln. HtgdBnspn.1 Brady, iii. 118. 

+ f, nmr iailae of Uio weaLtllof GavHBlon !t"in Implnle und jewels, the 
liii-euiory ol-VliiaU flllB Ave pa«B in Kyiuer, 111.388-39^ 

± lUm liL 40i 4iS. «3-ii9. Mon. Malm. Igi-lM.Wala. 103, 103. At 
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It is now time to return to the affairs of Scotland 
While Edward had heen contending for a fiivourite, Ha 
had coatxived to lose a crown. The ease with which 
the late king had repeatedly overrun Scotland en- 
couraged a persuasion that the natives could never 
withstand the superior power of England; and the slow 
but constant progress of Bruce was viewed with in- 
difference or contempt. Once, indeed, Edward, and 
afterwards Gaveston hy his orders, had crossed the fron- 
tiers ; hut the Scottish king had cautiously retired 
before them ; and both returned to England almost 
without seeing an enemy. In the mean lime the for- 
tresses, which commanded the country, fell in succes- 
sion into the hands of the natives. The castle of Lin- 
Lthgow IS said to have been won by the artifice of a pea- 
sant named William Binnock. H(t cohcealed in a load 
of hay a few ai'med men, who, when the waggon entered 
the gate, mastered the guard, and kept possession till 
1312 *^*''' ^^'^ joined by their countrymen *. Perth was 
Jan! s«T"aed at night by Bruce himself. He waded through 
g. tiio ditch with a ladder on his shoulders, and was the 
second man who mounted the wallt. Roxburgh was 
taken by escalade, while the garrison indulged in the 
excesses of the carnival J. The castle of Edinburgh 
■ was the last which yielded. At midnight Randolf earl 
of Moray, with thirty companions, climbed up the rock ■ 
the alai-m waa given; the governor, who hastened to the 
spot, fell in the onset, and his mea surrendered to the 
Mw. assailants}. Alarmed by these losses, the Soots who 
14. stdl adhered to the English solicited assistance, and 
the mhabitanta of the three norUiem counties com- 
plained that they were abandoned by the king to the 
predatory incursions of their neighbours. At length 
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the news armed that Monbra> gnernoi of &tu!mg a d 
had consented to suiiender tl at imjortaut toctress it 1314 
it were not relieved befoie the feast of St John the 
Baptist. Edward appaieitl} at peace with his own 
subjects. Judged the opportunity Javouiable for an e\ 
pedition intj) Scotland He summoned Lis mihtarj' May 
tenants to meet him at Ber nek ordered levies of foot 37 
soldiers ia Wales and the northern counties of England, 
and demanded aid from the chiefs of the Irish septs. 
But all his projects were thwarted by civil dissension. 
In repeated conferences, which lasted seven weeks, the 
ordinances were defended by the barons, and opposed by 
the king : the clergy of both pi-ovinces refused an aid ; 
and the earls of Lancaster, Surrey, Warwieb, and 
Arundel, and probably many others influenced by their 
example, disobeyed the suiriraons. A week before the J"?" 
day fixed foi' the suIrel^de^ of Stii-lirig, Edward inarched '^• 
from Berwick, and though the arniy was ehcuiubered 
by a long ti'airi of provision waggons and military 
engiiies, reached the -neighbourhood on the eve of the 
festival*. Bruce had employed the time in making 
preparations for th^ combat. His array, eonaisting of 
thirty thousand picked men, strelehed from the burn of 
Bannock on the right, to the neighbourhood of the 
castle on the left t; and was protected in front bynar- 



• It is ImnoMible ImueeitainUieininibpinf Edwaid'sanny. Bj Fop- 
dun il It ridioulooilj raQlliplloii to 340,001) hotsB, and an equal niiioljer ol 
foot. Bill thH WKB. whicfi b= dte< ai his Mthorlty may have a dlffetenl 
meaoiug. Fotd. i[li. SI. A> Ills nmst powetfijl earla did not altanfltW^a. 
104), aifd ai aoniB otfcer. wero exomed by Ihe loyal wnls (RynUii- ^J, 
il Ib liohalile that Iho oavBlry wm not ai nummniu as uauoJ. The Irish 
donoiapwaitobaTsarriTEd. Tlia infnntiT summoiied by wrill lo iha 
HhoilltlBmouBlBaioSLeWnieii. Ryni.Ui.«l. Lord Halles. in opposl- 
tidn to Homo; ohWrYe. lliat UieM foolnien wen. fiimliUed by Ijtel.e coun- 
Ho) uid I few loidB ;, and that If aillhe oouBfiM ani tiorons in EngUnd 
(Umlilwfl their jnotM in eqnal jroporlinn, the ajniy ninit hsTS amoiinterl 
thwdldw. l^e^connElei in qacaliim flirniiliell 14.600 men, bECauae 
Ihcy U. neaicsl to the enaroy : the tsmaininK 70*0 *ete required fton. 
Wa'lee, and Uie mnnjliea DfWBlee, VcadiB theliine.vnnted men accns. 
toni&l to fl(!ht in lUresU and oo mountain!, and - able lo drive the enemj! 
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row pits dug in the ground, and concealed by hurdles 
covered with sods, sufficiently Btrong to beai' a maa 
on foot, and sufficiently weak to sink under the weight 
of aa armed knight on horseback. Douglas and 
the Stewart commanded the centre; Edward Bruce 
took charge of the right, and Randolf of the left wing. 
The men of Argyle, of Cari'ick, and of the ialoa, com- 
posed a body of reserve; and at a distance in a valley 
lay fifteen thousand followers of die army, whom the king 
dared not bring into the field, but whom ho instructed to ■ 
show themselves in the heat of the conflict aa a new 
army liastening to the aid of their countrymen *. 

On the eve of the battle a warm action occurred be- 
tween the advanced parties of the two armies, and ter- 
mmatedin favour of the Scots. Bruce with his battle- 
axe clove the scull of Henry de Bohun, a distinguished 
knight; and his followers hailed the prowess of their 
June sovereign as an omen of victory. At daybreak they 
24. gathered round an eminence, on which Maurice abbot 
of Inchaffray celebrated mass, and harangued his hearers 
on the duly, of fighting for the liberty of their country. 
At the close of his discourse they answered with a loud 
shout ; and the abbot, barefoot; with a crucifis in his 
hand, marched before them to the field of battle. As 
soon as they were formed, he again addressed them, 
and, as he prayed, they all feU on their knees. "They 
" kneel," exclaimed some of the English; "they beg for 
" mercy," — " Do not deceive yourselves," replied Ingel- 
ram de TJmfi'aville ; " they beg for mercy ; but it ia only 
"from Godt.'' 

From the disco d a nn f the Scottish and 
English writers it d ffi ect the particulars 

of the battle. Tl e S ery few exceptions. 



ad mra Goodwill, p. 256. nol. f Ford. si. 31. 
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fought on tbol^ armed with battle-axes and spears. The 
king appeared in their front, and boie the same weapons 
as his subjects. The attack was mide by the inf t y 
and archers of th E gl h my d fl pj. w th 
shock, so obslin t fh i th t tl 



mp 11 1 t all 1 



remained doubtt 1 
reserve into the 1 d 1 . 

small body of u t t tt k tl i 

flank. This mo m td ddth ft fth E gl h 
inftntry. They fl d f , dth knght with 

the earl of Gloucester at their head rushed forward ta 
renew the conflict. But their horses were entangled in 
the pits*; the riders wei'e thrown; and the timely 
appearance of the Scots who had been stationed in the 
vaUey scattered dismay through the ranks of the Eng- 
lisht. Edward, who was not deficient in personal 
bravery, spurred on his charger to partake in the batUe ; 
but the eail of Pembroke wisely interposed, and led him 
to a distance. Giles d'Argentyr, a renowned knight, 
had hitherto been charged with the defence of the loyal 
person: now, seeing the king out of danger, he bade 
him ferewell, and turning his horse, rode back to the 
enemy. He cried " An Argentyr," rushed into the 
hottest part of the fight, and soon met with that death 
which he sought J," 

It was in the full confidence of victory that Edwai'd 
had hastened to Bannock-burn : he fled from it with 
a party of Scottish cavalry at Ms heels ; nor did he dare 
to halt, till the earl of March admitted him within 
the walls of Dunbar, whence he proceeded by sea to 
England. His privy seal and treasures, with the mili- 
tary engines, and provisions for the army, fell into the 
liands of the conquerors}. The number of those who 

" Though Bfltbouc 
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were slain in battle was not great: but the ftigitives, 
without a leader or a place of retreat, wandered over 
the country ; and, if the lives of the knights and esquires 
were preserved for the sake of ransom, the less precious 
blood of the footmeii was shed without mercy. Bruce 
behaved to his prisoners with kindness; and in exchange 
for the earl of Hereford obtained the release of his wife, 
sister, and daughter, and of the bishop ot Glasgow and 
the earl of Mar*. He thought it a fevourable moment 

Sept.to propose a treaty between ike two nations ; hut when 

'^' Edward refused him the title of king, the indignant 

Scot put an end to the negotiation, called his parlia- 

^"•ment, and proceeded to settle the succession ■!■. His 

Apr "^^ child was an unmarried daughter called Maijory; 

2g_'and, to avoid the dangers, which in the present circum- 
stances might attend the reign of a female, it was or- 
dained, with her consent, that if the king died without 
leaving a son, the crown should go to his brother Edward 
Bruce, aud the heirs male of Ms body, failing whom, it 
should revert to Maqory and her descendants!. 

But the Scots were not content with asserting their 
own independence ; they njidertook to free Ireland 

geBqueovlum ptpnrcomin, ffumeatuni et hoideLini irum inblHiic^Irils porta- 
inibua, bt vEduoi iu doliia olqua cadirtneia . . , . cum peLravHs el llgnulbaB, 
Inibiculia «t maafQiiatliB. acaWa tt io^ea\ia, i>4«inoDibD9 et cnnopelB. 
taa^a et lionbatrKi, oetarisqiie bHlllols niachlnla. Fotd. xlL 31. Oihec 
msDuiorlpta add Iclbuchelia et utetibua, p. 349. 

• Rym. lil. 438. 496. Tbe ligtei ot Braes now Kberatad wu Gbristiiia, 
relict of ChtUtdpher Seaton. Hte liiler Mary had Iwen ralsued from 
hflr ijagB iD tbc caatlE of AnjcbnrEh, and ciobaiuEe J fi>r Walter Comya, oa 
enilf OB ths vem ISID. Sym. Tu. 90*. Eiea the CuuDleBB of BiKboD, 

under the 4argii of thslflid B^namjat, in Apiil. 13IS. Rym.'iii, 4of— 

aod a profcBBed uoBL E.lward had compellsd him to attend Iho ballls) 
thai be might oelebmlB hlj victory: Bmoo onmpEllEd bbn, now that ha 
vaa a captire. to sing CHe dbtbak Hii paem, am d inoil aidgalac poem it 

+ Byra. 495, Edward's coramiiBlonBti wors Cacainhad with two Kti of 

of the ardent with lbr;lieA03flEpl'&Hed by Bructiia a letter bhim: in the 
others that It wab 1o please bJa Ihther and ally the klag of FraDcv, who 
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IVom the English yoke. That island was now divided 
between two racea of men, of difterent languige, liabita, 
and laws, and animated \iith tho most deadly hatred 
towards each other. The more wild and mountainous 
diatrints, and the lai'ger poitious of Connaui^ht and 
Ulster, were- occupied by the natnes the E gl:ah had 
established themselves along tl o eastern ind southern 
coasts, and in all the principal cities and towns By the 
English we are to understand an aggre^te mass of ad 
venturers from different countries, from England "U lies 
andGuienne; men, or the descendants of men ofdea 
perate fortunes at home, who had dej ended on their 
swords to carve for themselves new ib tunes abioad 
They professed fealty to the English crown but their 
fealty was a mere sound. Since the expedition of John 
they had seen no sovereign among them and the se 
verity with wliich he had punished their tiaasgressions 
had been quickly forgotten At a distaice from the 
court, and in what was deemed a foie gn island they 
despised the aiithority of the soieieign and with n the 
walls of their castles set at defia cp the sevei ty of the 
law *. At pleasure they levied war on eath other or 
on the natives: family feuds were transmitted fiom 
father to son ; and, except in the vicinity of Dublin the 
seat of provincial government the pale was divided 
among a multitude of pettj tyianti who knew no 
other law than their own interests and united to the 
advantages of partial civilizition the feiooity of sa\in-es 
Conscious that they were the original aggressuis, they 
looked on the natives aa natuial enemies Those within 
the pale they reduced to a state of the most abject vil- 
lanage ; those without tliey harassed with railitaiy ex- 
peditions. But thoir aggressions were lequited by the 
resentment of the sufferers , and the necessity of self- 

• Ejm. i. SSI. it lOBl. 1(163. la the last [netanoB F(l;warin the king a 
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preservation generated a spirit of tiie moat implacable 
reTengB, All Irishmen were included under the sweep- ' 
ing denomination of enemies and i-obbera : the murder 
of a native was not considered a, crime punishable by 
law ; and the man who had inflicted tlie most eruel in- 
jury on the neighbouring septs was the most distin- 
guished among hia fellows *. 

On the other aide, the descendants of the original 
mhabitants were equally lawless, and equally vindictive. 
In the annals of Ireland we find them pei-petually on- 
gaged in dissension and warfere. Sometimes tliey are 
Sgbting among themselves, sometimes against their 
oppressors. Occasionally we see them purchasing the 
aid of the English, that they may revenge themselves 
on their own countrymen ; occasionally mai-cli ing under 
the banners of an English baron, to invade the domains 
of his neighbour t. But whatever cause summoned, 
them to arras their steps might be traced by the desola- 
tion h h h d ng and their victories were 
alwa ra d d and conflagration. In 
shor h p m n lood, the hope and pur- 
suit ce q keen ii 1 e a ' e and 
the d h as uated hj the convi tioa 
that e as esaent a to his 

MhEddb Medo oSo land 

had t h m at Be ck he 

had ten ed 1 e ch ef of the 

Irish sept,., requestmg them to accon pan De Boui^ 
the earl of Ulster, who had bee comn a ded o lead 

• See Fordun, xtl. S3, as, 30. O IS n m n fr q tlypm- 

ouredflom the Ung cl.arlara, invesllng Ih™ .vith the tliai™ifi- hdS the 
righta otBngliahmon. To soma tWae Grants were randc only for liM 
ortsn ILbj ei:teDd«d to wholo sevtn cmd tlietr ptswrity tor over, an to 300 
MscOtMa, 40O MncOalhnmnds, Ice. The mol've od the mrt of Uih Ising 
iduni regis. Sss pedt, la PmL IS. Ed, £ 
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an army tohi3 laaisfance* Ihia request w„., „^^„^^™. 
By the Iiish the efforts of the Scots neie viewed with 
a kindled feeling The patuots weie fighting against 
the same nation, by whi(h they had been so cruelly 
oppiesBfid Thoj were of the same hneage, spoke a 
dialect of the same tongue, and retained, in many re- 
spects., the same national institutions ■)■ When intel- 
ligence aimed of the vi t yat Bann kbu n twas 
received with enthusiasm and the n t n tl t the 
English were not uivin bl a ak n d a 1 pe that 
Iceland might leeover 1 nl pead nee Ed rd 
discovered thut an active p ad n « a ed 

on between the men of Ul t dthe u t f B uce. 
Alarmed for the safety fh Ildmnii,,hde- Mnr. 
spatehedthe eath t 1 1 d Uffocd, with insti-uctions ^'^■ 
to treat with tl n e h fta ns. the tenants of the 
crown, and the po a n f h boroughs J: but, be- 
fore that noblemu co Id x ut« his commission 
Edward Bruce, h b 1 f 1 e king of Scots, with May 
an army of six t nd n n 1 ad landed in the neigh- 23. 

bourhoodofCaiT Itf H as immediately joined 

by the O'Nials, h d ed h mirch They burnt June 
Dundalk : the g p f Louth was laid do 39. 

Bolate; and at Ah dee I e 1 bitants, men, women, 
and children, wl 1 d d d n othe fhuicli,perislied 
in the liames. But the approach of Butler the loid 
deputy^, and of the eail of Ulat«i, ivained the eon 
federates to return. They retired to Conyors, left then 

j^ Kj^'»-47«.. 11 U plain fi™aiBdUreMicHl»lin,Bn Uifslalter and 

DubllD, WaLerlcd^ Coik, aDd Rosa : find Ibree ravoi burtrhs wiih n r^-a^L 

"il^n. KlU^HDy. Dr«hriB. .id Trim. -ISl^t^Ti^ iXU 

belonged to thtdt teiimtl.oTwdB. iwuuki 

j I uaopi tUia letm, nj more fiuniUan IheorlglniiliitlflisjMtieiaiy. 
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banuera flying in tiieir camp, !tnd making a short cir- 
Sf pt. cui^ fell on the rear of their pursuers. A fierce en- 
»■ counter took place: but the English wei-e dispersed, 
Sept. and Bi'Uee, continuing his retreat, despatched the eatl 
16- of Moray to Scotland for reinforcements *, 

During this interval a new envoy arrived from Ed- 
ward, John de Hotham, aftei-wwds bishop of Ely, in- 
vested witli extraordinary powers, to reconcile the barons, 
A.D. and to treat with tlie natives t. The dissensions of the 
1316. barons had prevented thera from uniting their forces: 
some of them, were even accused f h ' " 'ted the 
Scots; severalwereprivatelysuspe t d f p ding 

with Bruce. With much difficulty H tl m f d au 
association among the tenants of th w wh b und 
themselves under the penalty of f f tu t d each 
other to the utmost ia their effort g t th mnion 
enemy %■ "With the chiefs of th t h less 

successftiL They detailed to him th hi t j f their 
gi'ievauces, and complained that t w th p 1 y of 
their oppressors to raise an insup bl b b t veen 

them and the throne. They off red h w t hold 
the lands, to which they laid cla m unm d t ly f the 
king, provided they might enjoy tb d fa f the 
English laws, or to make him tl mp b tween 
themselves and his barons, and t bm t t h de- 
marcation of their respective pos is as h i his 
, wisdom should deem just. To th se p p Is they 
never received, probably did not w t t ec , aa 
answer^; for Bruce had now obtai d f ment 
Jan. from Scotland; he penetrated as far as Kildare, de- 
2S. feated the English at Arsool in that county, and as he 
Feb. returned, obtained a second victory at Kenlya ia Meath, 
14. His presence animated the Irish of Leinster. The 
OTooles, O'Briens, O'Cai'rols, and Archbolds, were 
instantly in arms: Arklow, Newcastle, and Bree, were 

• Ai,Bal.Hlb.apiulCanid.unn. 1315. J Kym. Hi. 439. _ 
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burnt; and the open country presented one continued 
scene of anarchy and devastation *. 

It is probable that in these inroads the Scots suffered 
many severe losses. They returned to Iheir former 
quai'ters in Ulster, and sent again to Scotland for suc- 
cours. But at the same time a treaty was concluded 
between Edward Bruce and Donald O'Nial, called in 
Edward's writs prince of Tyrone, but who styled him- 
self hereditary monai-oh of Ireland. By letters patent 
the rights of O'Nial were liansfei-red to Bruce, who 
was immediately crowned, and entered on the exercise 
of the regal power t. But his inactivity abandoned to 
destruction the different septs that had joiued him n^ 
during his late expedition. Two hundred of the natives 
perished under O'Hanlan at Dundalk : three hundred 
were slain in Munster; four hundred fell in a battle 
at Tullagli; and eight hundred heads of the O'Moores 
were sent by the lord deputy to Dublin as the proof of 
his victory. From these losses Ireland might have . 
risen: but her hopes were extinguished in the san- ."q^' 
guiuary field of Athenree, where Phelim O'Connor, 
the king of Connaught, attacked the lord Richard 
Birmingham. The natives, in a confused mass, rushed 
on a resolute and disciplined enemy; the battle or 
slaughter lasted from dawn till sunset ; and among 
eleven thousand dead bodies were found those of Phe- 
lim himself, and of twenty-nine subordinate chieftains 
of the same aame. The sept of the O'Connors was 
nearly extinguished J. 

To balance the esultation caused by this victory, 
intelligence was brought to Dublin that Robert Bruce 
the king of Scotland had landed with a numerous 
army in Ulster. The garrison of Cai'riekfergus, alter 
a most obstinate defence, was compelled to surrender. ^P*" 
The two brothers, at the head of twenty thousand men, 

• Anniil. Hill. ™n. 1315. f A|.ud Fold, xil, 32. 
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i. n. Scots and Irish, advanced into tlie more southern coun- 
lan.ties ; and the citizens of Dublin were compelled to burn 
Jan.the suburbs for their oivii protection. But tlie Scots, 
^- unprepared to besiege the place, ravaged the country. 
Mat. They successively encSmped at Leixlip, Naas, and 
12. Callen ; and at last penetrated as ftir as the vicinity of 
Limerick, But it was the depth of winter: numbers 
perished through want fatigue and the inclemency of 
the season ai d the English had assembled an army 
Mat at Kilkenny to inteieept then return. With difficulty 
31 the Biuces eluded the vigilance of the enemy, and re- 
May tired by Cishel Kildaie and Trim, into Ulster. It is 
1 not eas} to aasign the leason of this romantic expe- 
dition undeitaken at such a leason, and without any 
piospeet of peimanent conquest. To the Scots it was 
moic desti active than a defeat ; and Robert Bruce, 
dissatisfied with his Irish expedition, hastened back 
to hii native dominions * 

But notwithstandins; the severe defeats, which the 
natives had suffered the flame of patiiotism was kept 
alive by the evhortations of many among the clergy. 
The English government complained of their conduct 
to the papal court ; and John XXII. commissioned (he 
archbishops of Dublin and Cashel to admonish those 
who fomented the reheliion, and to excommunicate all 
who should persist in their disobedience. This com- 
mission created a deep sensation among the septs. A 
justification of their conduct was signed by O'Nial 
and the majority of the chieftains ; and the memorial 
was transmitted to the cardinals Joscelin and Fieschi, 
legates in Scotland, to be forwarded through them to 
the pontitF. This important instrument begins by 
stating, that during forty oenJuries Ireland had been 
governed by its own monarchs of the race of Milesius, 
till the year 1170, when Adrian IV. an Englishman, 
conferred against all manner of right the sovereignty 

• AimuLHib. alio, 1316,1317. 
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of the island on Henry 11. the itiurderer of St. Thomas, 
■whom, for that very crime, he ought rather to have de- 
prived of hia own ci'own*; that since that period per- 
petual warfai'e had raged hetween the Irish and English, 
to the destruction of at least flfly thousand individuals 
on each side ; and that the latter Lad gradually esta- , 
blished their dominion over the fairest portion of the 
island, while the former were still compelled to light 
for the hogs and mountains, the only possessions which 
remained to thera in their native land. After this 
introduction, it argues that the original grant is become 
void, because none of the conditions on which Jt was 
rnade have been fulfilled, Henry had promised for 
himself and hia successors to protect the church, and 
yet they had despoiled it of one half of its possessions ; 
to establish good laws, and they had enacted others 
repugnant to every notion of justice •!■; to extirpate the 
vices of the natives, and they had introduced among 
them a race of men more wicked than existed in any 
other country upon eaiSh; men whose rapacity was 
insatiable ; who employed indifferently force or treacheiy 
to effect their purposes ; and who publicly taught iJiat 
the murder of an Irishman was not a crime J. It was 
to free themselves from the oppression of these tyrants 
that they had taken up arms : they were not rebels to 

• We may elciiaa Iho four lIioaEaud yent» flf ttibllled Bj Ihe Eucniaton 
of Uisit kings : built la aini-ular thai they were not aware of Ihe ana. 

tbnasjb be died IwelTe yeare before il, 

t The laiVB of whicli thay aWefly oomplalned am, 1. That though Uw 
kinf • courtH iveieopen to meiy nioii, wbo bmogbt bd aollon againti an 
ltiaIician,yal,ifanati™"mtBOiepl»liitltr, the very faclof hia bitth was 
aUoived IQ bo an elfeotnal bar to bfc claim: S.- Thai if an Itishman ivaa 

uaderlake Id puDisb Uie mnidemi 3. Tbatnowidow, If she ueie u nn- 
llvfl, vaaadmlLttd to theolabxiafdoweri Bnd,4, Thattlielast wllUoflba 
naUvei wars daclaied void, uS Iboir propettj fiisnoaeil o( accoidiDir to 
the will of their lords. FDni.iii.S8. 

t la annport of thla abaiga Ui^pioducefbur initanoai of tteachety and 
murder. Tord. III. 29, W. We abwild, however, leeollect thai they an 
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the king of E gl d f th > h d w m f Ity 

to him : they f m t 1 u" t^ t 

their foes ; d f th p t t tl h d 

chosen Edwa ddB IfC kfth 

sovereign, Tiv Iddwth. p g hp 

that the pont fF W pp f th d t d 

would forbid tl 1 ^ f E gl d d his bj la t 
molest them f th f t Th m 1 pp ars 

to have made ctpmpas hmlfJl 

who both Wfot tthkg+ d m dl 

legates to speak thm furftlll TJ d 
by their repeat d rem f es Fd d tt mi t d I 
justify himself bydl gthtfthjldb [ 
pressed, it wa w tl 1 1 h Id d t y I 

hia intention ; aud promised that he would take them 
under his protection, and make it his card that they 
should be treated wifhlenity and justice J. 
i. n. This promise was hardly given before the war in Ire- 
1318 land was terminated. Sir Roger Mortimer had been in- 
trusted with the government, and during the year of 
his administration, though it was not distinguished by 
any signal victory, ho had gradually eonftrmed the su- 
periority of the English, The barons accused of favour- 
ing the Scots, particularly the Lacies, were atlajiiterl ; 
the earl of Ulster, who liad been imprisoned by tlie 
officious loyalty of the citizens of Dublin, was released ; 
and the O'Briens and Archholda were received to the 
king'speace. The men of Connangbt by their dissensions 
aided the cause of their enemies ; and no less than eight 
thousand of theni are said to have perished in eivil war. 
Soon after the departure of Mortimer, Edward Bruce 
advanced to the neighbourhood of Dnndalk. He was 
O^*' met by John lord Bimingham, and fell in battle ivith 
the greater part of his forces. His quarters were sent, 
as those of a traitor, to the four principal towns; and 
his head was presented by the conqueror to Edward, 

• Si»PotduD,xii. 26— 33. 

i Bulljr. Mm. i. Juan. XXII. consi. iv. t Eyiji. tii. 72?, 72S. 
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from whom he received the dignity and emohimenia a.e, 
of earl of Louth*. With Bruce fell the hopes of the 1319, 
Irish patriots: the ascendancy of the English was re- '^^y 
stored; and the ancient system of depredation and 
revenge universally revived. The king's attention, had, a.„, 
however, been directed to the state of Ireland by a petition '3*8 
presented to him in parliament, stating that, to establish '^'^'■ 
tranquillity, it was requisite to abolish oharteta of ^ai'- 
^n for murders perpetrated by Englishmen, and that 
the natives, aamitfed to the benefit of the English law, 
should fully enjoy the legal protection of life and limb. 
Both points were granted : and it was afterwards pro- 
vided that no royal oflcer should acquire lands within 
the extent of his jurisdiction, or levy purveyance, unless 
It were in case of necessity, with the permiaskin of the 
council, and under a writ from the chancery -h. 

Not to interrupt the chain of events, I liave conducted 
the Irish war to its termination by the fell of Edward 
Bruce : we may now revert to the coiieerns of England, 
where the people had forgotten the disastrous battle of 
Bannockrburn amid the more dreadful ctdamities which 
oppressed them. For three yeara thoy groaned under 
the two most direful scourges that can affliet the human 
race, pestilence and famine. The deficiency of the 
harvest in 1314 had created an alarm; and the mer- 
chants of Newcastle, and probably those of the other ports, 
obtained the royal license to purchase coin in France, 
and import it into England. But the supply was so *■ ^ 
scanty, that the king, at the request of parliament, 
which assembled in February, fixed a maximum on the 
price of provisions. This measure was of no avail In 
defiance of the statute the price of every article rapidly 
advanced : wheat, pease, and beans were sold at twen^ 
shillings the quarter ; and even the king's family found 
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it difficult on some occasions to pi-ocure bread for the 
table. Unfortunately the following season was preter- 
naturally wet and stoi-my ; so tbat the more eaily crops 
were damaged by the rain, the others never ripened at 
all, and before Christmas the seardtj- of the prewding 
year had been doubled. To add to the calamity, a pesti- 
lential disease raged among the cattle ; and tlie want 
of nourishment, and the insalubrity of the food, produced 
dysenteries and other epidemic disorders among the 

A. D. people. The parliament, conymced by experience of its 
131*- error, repealed the maximum*; and the king, at the 

^j'^-su^estion of the citizens of London, suspended the 
breweries, aa a measure " without wliich not only the 
" indigent hut (he middle classes must ineritably have 
" perished through want of food." Still tlie prices con- 
tinued to advance till the quarter of wheat sold for ten 
times its usual value; and the poor were reduced to 
feed on roots, horses, dogs, and the most loathsome ani- 
mals. Even instances are recorded, which for the 
honour of human nature we may hope to be untrue, of 
men eating the dead bodies of their companions, and 
parents those of their children 1'. 

The continuance of the calamity had taught the most 
extravagant to economise their resources. Many ex- 
pelled from their castles the crowds of domestics and 
dependants, with whom they usually swarmed; and 
these unfortunate men, witliout the lawful means of 
support, were necessitated to live by the plunder of their 
former patrons, or of their inoffensive neighbours. Every 
county was infested with bands of robbers, whose des- 
perate rapacity was not to be checked by the terrors or 
the punishments of the law. The inhabitants were 
forced to combine for their own protection ; association 
was opposed to association ; summary vengeance was 
inflicted by each party; and the whole country pre- 
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Bented one gi'eat theatre of rapine, aaai'chy, and blood- 

During this period of unexampled distress the Scots, 
emboldened by Iheir late yiotoiy, aad the timidity of 
their enemies, repeatedly poured over the borders, and 
ravaged with impunity the northern counties. On the 
easiei-n coast Hey pushed their depredations as far as 
the Humbec, on the western as far as the river Luue. 
The attempts of the inhabitants to stop the progress of 
the plunderers invariably ended in their own destruc- 
tion ; and those were the most fortunate who were able 
to purchase with large sums of money the forbearance 
of the invaders t. Every project of defence or revenge 
formed by the king's council was defeated by the dis- 
sensions between him and the principal baions. Both 
obstinately persisted, they in demanding, he in refusing 
the execution of the " ordinances." If he summoned 
them to attend their duty in parliament; or to accom- 
pany him against the Scots, they constantly sieged that, 
till the ordinances were enforced, their presence m^ht 
be attended with consequences fiital to themselves. 
Occasionally, yielding to the pressure of circumstances, Feb. 
Edward seemed to acquiesce: during the parliament at ''■ 
Lincoln the earl of Lancaster was placed at the head of 
the administrationjj; and the barons flattered themselves 
that they had carried their favourite measure. But the 
kii^ as often seized the first opportunity to emancipate 
himself from the dominion of his subjects ; and always 
found among his nobility persons willing to link thdr 
own fortune to that of their sovereign. The two parties 
viewed each other with distrust a " 
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whea they [ivetl in apparent harmony, tlieir real aiii- 
mosily WHS only smothered for the occasion; and tha 
meet trifling accident, a lawsuit or a private quarrel, 
would rekindle it into more than its former fury, Eanh 
accused the other of a clandestine alliance with the 
king of Seols. Lancaster pretended that by intercept- 
ing a messenger he had obtained possession of the ori- 
ginal instrument signed by Edward himself. It ia diffi- 
eult to believe that any one could be deceiveii by so 
palpable a falsehood. The royalists retorted the charge, 
and clotiied their assertions with so much probability, 
that the earl thougbt it necessary to ofifer wager of battle 
to any man who should daire to renew the accusation. 

If tlie king of Scotland relied on these dissenKons for 
Ihe security of bia own kingdom, when he sailed to the 
assistance of his brother in Ireland, his hopes were not 
disappointed. Edward hastened ia York; made the 
necessary preparations, and summoned bis military 
tenants to meet at Newcastle : but the great barons dis- 
obeyed ; and by their disobedience the golden oppor- 
tunity was lost. Yet the king lingered fbr some montbs 
in the north; and the plan of invasion was exchanged 
for a few predatory incursions, which generally ended 
in the discomfiture of the aggressors. He returned 

j.D. to the south to receive the two cardinals Joscelih 
131?.d'0ssnt and Luca de Fieschi, the legates of John XXII., 
who had lately ascended the papal throne ; and hoped 
to distinguish the commencement of his pontificate by 
terminating the destructive war, which had now raged 
for more than ten years between England and Scotland. 
The legates brougijt with them letters of exhortation to 
each prince, and a bull in which the pope of his own 
authority proclaimed a tmce to last for two yeai-s, as a 

July preparatory step to a permanent peace. Edward, bttv- 

18. ing consulted a great council, submitted respectfully to 

a mandate, which it is probable that he had secretly 

procured; and the royal orders for the suspension of 

hostilities were immediately issued. ThQ oaidina.ls sent 
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to request a safe conduct from Bruce, ivho had now 
returned to his dominions, and waited at Durham for 
his answer *. Aiter much difficulty and many affected Sept. 
delays, the messengers were admitted into the royal 1. 
presence, ^ruce listened with apparent respect to tho 
exhortation from the pontiff, but refused to open tlie 
lettei-s fi-om the legates, because they wew addi'essed 
to " The noble lord, Robert de Brus, the rul^ of Scot- 
" laud." The messengers observed, that while a con- 
troversy was pending, it became not the holy see to give 
to either of the parties a title, wliieh might prejudice the 
right of the other. " But you give me," replied Bruce. 
"atitleiThich, prejudices my right, lama king, and 
" acknowledged for a king by foreign powers. I can 
"receive no letters which are not directed to me as' a 
" king, nor can I give an answer to your request till 
" I have consulted my parliament You shall hear from 
. " me after the feast of St. Michael +." The legates re- 
turned to London, and Jong after the appointed time 
received an answer, signed by Bruce, his earls and 
barons, and stating that till lie was acknowledged king 
of Scotland he should decline entering into any. nego- 
tiation either with them or their messengers %. Morti- 
fied by this refusal, they published with due solemnity 

•ThEFwept torPBiliamlncoiDpanywltli the !rmi Honrj Beaumont 
Bnd his brollier Louie, hlhluipal»cn>rDuthfim. Behtoen HuBhjSiril and 
Ferry hill, aboul glx liiBl!l»9 ftom Dsrlmgton, thny were HudcVBLj. al. 
taokrd by B baud of robberi, wMd hut oonoealsd tbrnielves Id llie iood 
o[ Alahe. The cardinoli lost all their yaapnl.-^, but neie anoned to eu 
fcrn-onl! Iha Beaumonti van [Blajnscf to oaplLvity till thsyhari nwd 
Bimbtl.ntrBn.omB. Sym. iiLBB3. 666. Seft- ipg/sacL733, OilCl 
da Mld<11«<jii,lhaiiBpt>i<iori1>e robberi, on account or tha arrest ofhii 
lane and ndTentureie, and plnndaird with Impunity tho cauntiei of 
NocChiunberland and Durham. He wsi ufterwarcli Uken in the caitle at 
Mktfofd by IreAeherv, and suffered the death of a u-ailat io London 
Soaln Chrun, iQLsl.ColiiL54a. Pail Wril,, il. App., p. 118. Abbtevl 
PIacll,Bl!B. rot. US. Midd]oton-a chaUds wei4 vahiS at\e2615 \^ll 
Lliladdsae^SaS laM. potalldmn. Ibid. 

f Rym. lii 66L 663. 
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tlie papal truce in London, and ordered Adam 'Newton> 
guardian of the friars minors in Berwick, to notify its 
publication to the Scots. Newton executed his com- 
mission with some art. He obtained a safe conduct tn 
J, Old Cambus, where the Scots were employed in making 
Ig/preparations forthe siege of Berwick. Bruce refused 
to see him, or to receive his letters ; but he took the 
opportunity to proclaim the truce with a loud voice iu 
the midst of the multitude which surrounded him. He 
was instantly ordered lo depart ; his petition for a pass- 
port was refused; and before he had gone far he was 
seized by four men, who robbed him of his letters, strip- 
ped him to the skin, and bade him fkrewell. The Mac 
however pursued his way to Berwick, and gbried ia 
having fuliilled the object of his mission *. 
^j). In defiance of the papal ti'uce the Scots persevered in 
I318.tlieir attempt to reduce Berwick. It was not probable 
Mar. that they could make much progress in the depth of 
28> winter: but the citizens liarboured atraitorof the name 
of Spalding, who entered into a correspondence with 
the enemy, and betrayed to them the post where he kept 
guard. The town was taken by surprise; and after a 
few days the castle surrendered 'h. The fall of Berwick 
was followed by the reduction of Wark, Harhottle, and 
May.Mitford; Northallerton, Boroughbridge, Scarborough, 
and Skipton, were burnt ; and Ripon would have ex- 
perienced the same fate, had it not been redeemed by 
July, the payment of a thousand marks. Irritated by these 
proceedings, the cardinals solemnly declared that Bruce 
and his associates had incurred the sentence of excom- 
munication, previously fiilminated against those who 
Aog. should violate tlie truce; and taking leave of Edward, 
25. returned to the papal court at Avignon J. 
A, D. It was evident that Bruce owed the success which had 
131S.S0 long attended his arms, not to any superior prowess 
or skill, but to the dissension which continued to ta^ 

■EjiK. 683.70B. _ tWals.in. Moor,o3i. Eiirb.317. 
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between Edward and his barons. The king was em- 
ployed in an endless sti'u^le to frea himself from the 
resti-aints imposed on him by the ordainera: the barons, 
bound to each other by oaths and pledges, sought to 
overcome his obstinacy by refusing to join him in the 
field, or to attend on him in parliament ; and the re- 
tainers on both aides, animated with the hostility of their 
leaders, indulged in acts of mutual aggression. But the 
loss of Berwick opened the eyes both of Edward and of his 
opponents to the disastrous eensequencesof their quarrel. 
The chancellor, by order of the king, repeatedly visited 
the earl of Lancaster ; by mutual consent commissioners 
were appointed; and at last in a meeting at Leek a 
plan of reconciliation was adopted. In consequence a* 
parliament was held in York, in which it was enacted 9. 
that the ordinances should be maintained in their pris- Oct. 
tine form without any qualification ; all offences on 20. 
both sides were forgiven ; to the great officei-s of state 
were added as members of the council certain peers, of 
whom two bishops, one earl, and one bai'on, with a 
baron or banneret, the representative of Lancaster, 
should in rotation wait on the king ; of the grants made 
by him many were reduced in amount, on the ground 
that the remuneration given exceeded in value the ser- 
vice received ; and several members of the royal house- 
hold, under the pretext of incapacity or peculation, were 
removed from their respective appointments*. There ^ j, 
can be little doubt that in these proceedings more atten-1319^ 
lion was paid to the interests of party than to the claims 
of justice: but by mutual concession harmony was 
restored ; Lancaster and his friends were mollified by the May 
recent acquiescence and apparent sincerity of the king ; S- 
and the barons without distinction of party attended him 
in parliament at York, and from York accompanied him July 
with their retainers as far as Berwick. That town was 25. 
immediately invested by the army, and defended by the 

• Kul. I'arl. Anno 15 Ediv. 11. Pml. Writs, 11 ApE. 126-32, 
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Stewart of Scotland with a numerous garrison. Bruce 
hastened to raise the sieger but despairing of success, 
Sep', despatched fifteen thousand meu under Randolf and 
^' Douglas to surprise the ijueen Isabella at York, and to 
ravage the country. They failed in the first object : but 
their devastations were so extensive, that the archbishop, 
^P*- at the head of the posse of the county, ventured to oppose 
"■ them at Boroughbridge. He was defeated ; and three 
hundred clergymen, ten times that number of laymen, 
fell by the sword, or perished in the river. The disas- 
ti'ous intelligence soon reached the camp before Ber- 
wick, and the former dissensions were revived. The 
barons of the south proposed to continue the siege : but 
Lancaster with his friends departed; and Edward, 
weakened by their absence, made a fruitless attempt to 
intercept the Scots m their return. Wearied out with 
repeated feilures, he began to wish for peace ; while hia 
adversary was not less anxious to be reconciled with the 
coui't of Rome. The fltat proposal for a negotiation 
came from Scotland: the demand of the regal title was 
1. ». waived ; and a truce for two years was concluded be- 
1330.tween "Edward king of England and aii Robert de 
^5"' " Brus for himself and hia adherents *." 

Tliis suspension of hostilities was employed by the 
king of Scotland in an attempt to make his peace with 
Apt. the holy see. A parliament was assembled at Aber- 
6. bcothick, and a common letter, signed by eight earls and 
thirty-one barons in the name of the commonalty of 
Scotland, was sent by the royal messengers to the pon- 
tiff. This instrument stated that the Scots had seltleil 
in the north of Britain about twelve hundred years after 
the passage of the red sea, and had been converted to 
the fiiith by the preaching of the apostle St. Andrew; 
that they had always enjoyed their independence till 
Edward I. had seized the opportunity to impose on 
them the yoke of England, at a moment when their 
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throne was vacant ; that they had since heen fteed from 
the English yoke hy Robert de Bras, whom tlie divine 
providence, the legal sucpesflien which they were deter- 
mined to maintain, and their due and unanimous con- 
sent liad raised to the throne : but that, were he to aban- 
don them, they would treat him as an enemy, would 
choose another king, and defy the whole power of Eng- 
land as long as a hundred Scots remained alive. Liberty 
was their object ; and liberty, no good man would widi 
to survive. Having thus in the 'most foi-cible language 
declared their resolution, they request the pontiff to em- 
ploy his influence with the kuig of England, and advise 
him to be content with his own dominions, which once 
were deemed sufficiently ample for seven kings ; and to 
leave to the Scots their own barren soil, the most remote 
of habitable lands, but which was dear to ihem, because 
it was their own, and which it was their only object to 
possess in peace. They than conclude in these words : — 
" Should, however, your holiness give too credulous an 
" ear to the reports of our enemies, and persist in tavour- 
" ing the pretensions of the English, we shall hold you 
" EBsponsible before God for the loss of lives, the perdi- 
" tion of soula, and every other calamity which must 
" arise from the continuance of the war between the two 
" nations. As far as our dutj- binds us, we are your 
" obsequious childi-en: to you, as to the vicegerent or 
" Gud, we shall yield that obedience which is due : but 
" to God, as the Supreme Judge, we commit the protee- 
'■ tion of our cause. We cast all our care upon him, 
" eouBdent that he will enable us to ' do valiantly, and 
" will tread down all our enemies *.' " 

This letter conviaced the pontiff that the cause of 
Edward was desperate. He h-eated the envoys with 
kindness, and at their request consented to suspend the 
prDCess against tlie Iting of Scotland for twolve months 
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and aftei'wards for an additional half year. To the king 
of England he wrote a lettev of advice, and earaeslly 
exhorted him to improve the piesent opportunity, and 
Sept. conclude a useful and lasting peace. Edward assented : 
'"• commissioners fi'om the pope and king of France were 
appointed to attend the congress; and hopes were con- 
fidently entertained of a favourahle result. But the con- 
ferences, if any were held, proceeded slowly: the king 
of England was too much occupied with the rebellion of 
his barons to attend to other concerns ; and Bruce ex- 
pected to obtain better terms by aiding the rebel! than 
by treaty with the sovereign "." 

It was the singular fate of Edward that either he 
could not live without an unworthy favourite, or could 
not admit another to his friendship without wounding 
■ A.D. the arrogance of his barons, Lancaster had formerly 
1318. obtruded on the king one of his own followers to fill the 
i.D. office of chamberlain; The young man, whose name 
132]. was Hi^h Spenser, by his talents aud assiduity soon 
acquired the esteeni of his sovereign: the disposal of the 
royal fitvours was by degrees intrusted to his discretion j 
and his marriage with a daughter of the late eai'l of 
Gloucester gave him possessioa of the greater portion 
of {he county of Glamorgan, His growing opulence 
awakened the jealousy of his I'orroer superiors. He was 
described as hanjhty. coveWus, and ambitious ; epithets, 
which in the months of tliose who applied them, may 
iwrhaps only prove, that, as he had devoted himself to 
the service, he had been rewaided by the gratitude, of 
his prince. It chanced that John de Mowbray had 
taken possession, without asking the royal license, of an 
estate belonging to his wife's fiither, and contiguous to 
the lands of the favourite. He pretended that he had 
ouly availed himself of the liberty of the marches; 
Spenser maintained that for the omission the lief was 
by law forfeited to the crown. The lords of the Kiarehoa 

■ •Kym.iii.81S.818, ai;.BGt. S9]. 
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immediately associated foi- the defence of theic c.._ - 

i-lehts Edwai'd forbade tbem to commit any breach of Mar 
the peace, and commanded their leader, the earl of ^■i- 
Hereford, to attend the council. But he required that Apr. 
the favourite should be previously committed to the 23. 
custodyof the eai-lof Lancaster till the next parliament; 
and on the king's refusal, placed himself at the head of 
the maioherB who with eight hundred men at arms 
five himdied hohblers and ten thousand footmen f^^Y 
entered the lands of the fftvoi rite (educed his ten 
castles and burnt destroyed or earned olf all the pro 
perty on hia twentv three man rs Aftei this exploit 
they mai:,hedmto\orkshne and cl-umed the protec 
tion of Lancaster the fomentei and patron of every fac 
ton Anmdentme bmdmg the parties to prosecute J roa 
tie t\;o Spensers father and son Ull they should fall ^^ 
mto their hand» oi be dm en into banishment and to 
maintim the qi arr>,l to the honour of God and holy 
chuich andthepiofit fthe lung and hs family ivaa 
signed on the ono i it h) the eiil of Hereford and 
the loida of the mard cb on the othei by the earl of 
Lancaster and thirt) lour baions and knights The 
oll«r Spenser Mhose fate was thus connected with that 
his son was one of the most powerful baions far 
ad\ anced in age whose only crune seems to have been 
his near lolat onsh p to the iiivouute and hw mill eoce 
m thtf kins s council Laneastei led the coafedentes 
towards the eii tal allowmg them to live at f ee quar 
ters ou then march and to plundei the estates belong Aug 
ing to the elder Spenser* From St Alban s he sent 3. 
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of his kingdom'" 
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l^castei- advancing to London, cantoned hia followers 

m the neighbourhood of Holhorn and Clerkenwe!] The 

Jl™ '???'*•';;' °t ''"" ' "■'"B" » •"'" "naaltatlona. 

1^ At lengtli they proceeded to Westminster, filled the hall 

• with armed men, and. without informmg the kins' of 

their intentions, ordered a paper to be read. It waJaii 

act of accusation ,g.i„,t the Sp.u.er., con.i.tingof .le,en 

«onnt.t, and .barging them with usuipi.g the rov.l 

power, utrangmg the king from th. gr«,t lords, ip- 

« Wall 113, HI. Hoqr,fl95 Ad Mu"mB"6 • 

t The flist munt melted s wrllmg isida by Ilia wunBsf B™....^ „j 
conceived to leach tmBOd. As It i> enri<™ fwlH t™n=intl -P^^^' ""^ 

« ™«7l"; «« ?i^ iwrnW not be EspL TIb qiieriian tbSD reinins hnl' 
• W B» m^n „ ™ !"?'«" ''?* ■ ''S' "lit oriaw, or by forcB ? By snit of 

; g.i.w by ,™kT^'' ''X SFcr^j™ h"^»To, teiaXnToSS: 

■■ j2rf.lS i^'"' "" *™P ""^ "^l* °' 'JleglBOM. »h«n IbB klna will not 

- WS^X ™i^ V™. t'lf"^"^ "''"fitMldlbtthBJwpls.SddBngrt- 

he iZS^CI? ^ 'l?'^'^' ?" ■"" "^'™i flndlne the kingXKnsL 
It tolfflWh b^ so7«^ f'^' ^^"'. ."" "■* "f '''I °'ii=r psrsoDB had used 
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pointing judges, who did not know the law, advising uti- 
coiistitutional measures, and requiting fines from all 
persons who solicited grants ftora the crown ; and con- 
cluded with these words; "Therefore we, peers of the 
" land, earls and barons, in the presence of our lord the 
" king, do award, that Hugh le Despenser the son, and 
" Hugh le Despenser the &ther, be disherited for ever, 
" and banished from the kingdom of England, never to 
" return, unless it be by assent of the king, and by assent 
" of the prelates, earb, iind barons, iti parliament duly 
" summoned ; and that they quit the realm by the port 
"of Dover beforethfenextfeastof St.John the Baptist; 
" and that if they remain in England after that day, or 
" ever return, they be dealt with as enemies of the king 
" and kingdom."' Against this sentence the prelates 
protested in writing : hut the king and the barons of his 
pilrty, intimidated by the armed men in attendance, gave 
their assent ; the banishment of the two Spensers wal 
iuly entered on the rolls ; and a general pai-don was , 
granted to the earl and hia associates, for all trespasses Aag. 
committed by them or their followers since the month 20. 
ofFebmaiy*. 

The king felt the indignity which had been offered to 
his authority, and two months did not elapse before he had 
the opportunity of revenging it. Tlie queen, on herway q^ 
to Canterbury, proposed to lodge during the night in the 13, 
royal castle of Ledes. The-custodJ of the castle had 
been intrusted by Edwar'd 16 the loird Badlesmere, a man 
who had lately betrayed to the confederates the secrete 
of his master, and by their means had obtained a special 
pardon for his transgressions +. He was absent; but Oct. 
the lady Badlesmere refused admission to the queen ; 15- 
and during the altercation several of the royal attendants 
were killed. Isabella complained loudly of this insult: 
the chivalrous feelings of the nation were aroused ; and 
the king found himself in a condition to demand and 
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enforce redi-ess. Badlesmero avowed the act of his wife, 
and the lords of the marohes advanced to his assistance, 
Oct. but Edward took the oastte, hanged Colepepper the go- 
3'- yernor and eleven of his knights, sent the others to dif- 
ferent prisons, and confined in the Tower the lady Ba- 
dlesmere and hei- female attendants*. 

This act of vigour infused new life into the king's 
friends. Many came forward with the oftei of their sec- 
Tices; and the two Spsnsera succeasivelj returned to 
England. The younger, in obedience to the law, sur- 
rendered himself apriaoner; but at the same time pi e- 
senled a petition that the judgment against him might 
be reversed, 1. Because he had been neither a.ppealed in 
court, nor allowed to answer ; 3, Because the whole pio- 
cesa had been contrary to the form of the great charter j 
and, 3. Because he had been condemned by men who, 
in defiance of the king's writ, had come to parliament 
with arms in their hands. Edward referred the petition 
to the consideration of the prelates, who were then as- 
sembled in convocation, and requested their advice. 
They replied that they had always protested against tlie 
award as contrary to law, and therefore prayed that it 
might be repealed : the foxir earls of Kent, Richmond, 
Pembroke, and Arundel, declaring that they had as- 
sented to it through fear, joined in the petition of the 
prelates ; and the king, supported by their opiliion, gladly 
Dec. took the fevourite and his &ther under the royal ptotec- 
8. tion, till a parliament should assemble to repeal the 
award enacted against them t. 

The popularity of the earl of Lancaster had been for 
some time on the decline. It was evident that the suc- 
cess of the Scots in their destructive inroads was owing 
to the pertinacity with which he had opposed all the 
measures of govei-nraent. Men believed that, had he not 
so precipitately left tho army beforo Berwick, the place 

r.*'^?';-'"' 397. 699. Wals.llill5. Moor, 595. TiokeL M. LeL 
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must have fallen, and that his departure had been pur- 
chased i>y Bruce with a present of forty thousand pounds. 
These oliarges may have been invented by his enemies : 
hut after the reduction of the castle of Ledes, his trai- 
torous intelligence with the Scots becomes evident from 
the original documents, which are sliU extant. He im- Nov. 
mediately summoned all tbe barons of his party to meet 
liim in council at Doncaster; and soon afterwards sent 
an emissary, Richard de TopcliiFe, to confer with Dowglas 
in the castle of Jedburgh. In a fortnight the truce es-Dac. 
pired; the Scots under Randolf and Douglas burst into ?■ 
Northumberland, and Topcliffe resumed his negotiation ''^■ 
at Corbiidge. It was at length concluded that the king ' 
of Scots, Randolf, and Douglas, with tlieir forces, should 1322, 
join the earls of lancaster and Hereford on an appointed Jan.' 
day; should live and die with them in their quarrel ; IS- 
should protect their friends and injure their enemies; 
but on no account should lay claim to any conquest 
within the kingdom of England ; and that on the other 
part the earls should never give their aid in any expedi- 
tion against Scotland, but should do their best that 
Bruce should enjoy his dominions in peace *. In the 
mean lime the king, aw f th p edings, had 
collected his forces : th 1 d f th marches had Jan, 
taken Gloucester, but on h pp h Ih y fled to the ^^^ 
earl of Lancaster ; who, tl gh ar d f the conse- 
quences by the king, ta k tl n unl his protection. Feb. 
The royal castle of Tickhill as tantlyb iegedbythe 8. 
united army of the confed rate It ted their at- 

tempts till the arrival of Edward ; when the. insurgents 
took possession of Burton-upon-Trent, and for threedays 
defended tlie bridge over the river. But the royalists Mar. 
passed by a ford, and Lancaster, having set five to the 10. 
tovvn, hastily retired into Yorkshire. At Pontefract he 
wrote in his own name, and in the names of Hereford 
and his associates, to the king of Scots ■^ and then cuu- 

* Itjin. 907- 324. 93a. Pail. W.its, ii. App. las, S. t lljm, i[i, OS7. 
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tinued his retreat ivitli seven hundred cavalry, in the 
hope of meeting t!ie army of his allies. At Borougli- 
bridge his progress was arrested by sir Simon Ward, 
and sir Andrew Harclay, the governors of York and 
Carlisle, who had collected a strongforce on the opposite 

War- bank of the riTer. Hereford attempted to make his 
• way over the bridge, but was slain by a Welshman sta- 
tioned bolow, who through a. crevice thrust his lanoe 
into the bowels of the earl. Lancaster had led his men 
to a ford, but they were repulsed by the archers oa the 
opposite bank. He offered a bribe to Harclay, which 
was refused ; and then solicited a truce till the following 
morning. A feint ray of hope still cheered his spirits. 
It was possible that the Scots might arrive during the 
night. But this hope was disappointed: at day-break 
his fate was apparent; and oa receiving a summons to 
pf\d, he retired into the chapel, and lookingon the cru- 
cifix, exclaimed, "Good Lord, I render myself to thee, 
" and put me into thy mercy." The captors conducted 
him by wal«r to York, and thence to the castle of Pon- 
tefract*. In general, when our kings had obtained the 
mastery ovec their refractory barons, they liad been con- 
tent with the feudal punishments of forfeiture and exile : 
but sucli lenity accorded not with the policy or the re- 
sentment of Edward. He could not forget the blood of 
Gavesloii, and the indignities which he had suffered in 
person; and experience had taught hira that he must 
crush the presumption, or submit to be a mere puppet 
in the hitnds of his adversaries, A more favourable 
moment he could not expect ; for their traitototis con- 
nexion with the Scottish king had deprived thein of the 
sympathy of the nation. The earl of Lancaster as (he 

Mar. head of the party was selected for the first victim. He 
was brought before the king, six earls, and th^ royal 
•Ryin,iii.927.93l.93t.B37-910. KtoIi ton, 2340. Lei. CnlL ii. 4E*. 
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barons : of hia guilt there oovild be no doubt ; he -was 
told that it was useless to spoak in his defence, and was 
conilemned to be dvawn, lianged, and beheaded. In con- 
sideration of his royal descent, Edi,vard forgave the 
more ignominiouB pact of the punishment, hut the spec- 
tators and ministei-s of justice were careful to display 
their loyalty by heaping indignities on their unfortunate 
Ticlim, As he was led to execution on a grey pony 
Jrithout a bridle, with his confessor, a friar-preacher, by 
his side, they peited him with mud, and taunted him 
with tile title of king Aithur, the name which he had 
assumed in his correspondence with the Scots *. " King 
" of heaven," he cried, " grant me mercy, for the king 
"of earth hath forsaken me." The cavalcade stopped 
on an eminence without the town, and the earl knelt 
down with his fiioe to the east. But he was ordered to 
turn to the north, that he might look towards his fi'iends; 
and while he remained in that posture his head was 
Bti-uck off by an executioner from London t. 

In the skitmiah at Boroughbi'idge only four, persons 
of note had fallen with the earl of Hereford: in the com- 
pany of Lancaster one hundred and one knights and 
fourteen bannerets were made prisoners. A few, who 
had not yet reached their confederates, came in, and 
surrendered ; and about half a dozen lied beyond the sea. 
The king had now the whole party at his mercy. A se- 
lection was made. All the bannerets and fourteen of 
the knights taken in open war were condemned and 
executed : a few of the others, amongst whom were tlie 
two Mortimers, uncle and son, received judgment of 
death, which was commuted for perpetual imprisonment ; 
the more wealthy of the rest compounded for their estates, 
and gave security for their behaviour ; and the others 
swore allegiance, and were discharged "for charity and 
" the love of God t." 
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From PontefractEdwaril repaired ui triumph to York, 
vthete the parliament had assembled. All the members 
were. 01- pretended to be, i-oyalists; and every measure 
proposed by the crown was carried without opposition. 
The " ordinanoes'" underwent a risiirous examination. > 
SoiQe were confirmed as benefieiw to the nation : the 
rest were declared unconstitlitional, and trenching on 
May the prerogative of the crown. To prevent anj fiiture 
19. attempts similar to those of the " otdainers," it was 
enacted, that thenceforth no provisions made by the 
king's subjects, acting under any commission whatso- 
ever, should be of force, if they affected the rights of the 
sovereign; and that all laws respecting "Uie estate of 
" the crown, or of the realm and people, must be treated, 
*' accorded, and established in parliament by the king, 
" by and with the assent of the prelates, earls, barons. 
May "and commonalty of the realm." At the same time 
^'*- the petitions of the Spensers were heard and granted; 
and the award against them was ordered to be struck 
out of the rolls, as contrary to the king's oath, and the 
provisions of Magna Charts. The father was created 
earl of Winchester, and received several of the forfeited 
estates as a compensation for his losses*. The son re- 
covered his foriiier ascendancy : but instead of profiting 
by the fate of Claveaton, he gloried to tread in the fool^ 
steps of that favourite, and by his ostentation and arro- 
gance prepared the way for his own murder, and that of 
hia royal benefactor, 

The victory which Edward had gained over his do- 
mestic enemies inspired him with the hope of wiping 
away the disgrace of Bannock-bum, and of re-establish- 
ing his superiority over the kingdom of Scotland. With 

■ milt waa mnnifest, llioy weiE mndi'miiai ty «ie jiidgei wilbojit loal.- To 
fnlbntdole (heir puiluuig, llixy «eie stut lo dimitFut plHOei fOc eieciilbn: 
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England had seen for many years. But its apparent 
strength proved its real weakness; and the impossibility 
of supplying provisions for such a mulUtude of men dis- 
appointed the hopes of the king and the nation. TheAug. 
Scots as they retired swept the country Ijefore tliera: *^ 
the English could neither overtake the flying enemy 
nor subsist in a desert ; and Edward, after advancing as 
to as the Forth, was compelled to return without per- 
forming one splendid action, or achieving a single con- 
quest. Nor was this the only disgrace. Having ap-Sept. 
poiuted guardians of the marches and disbanded hia 15- 
army, he remained in security in Yorkshire. But the 
Soots had formed a plan to surprise him. Riding day Oct. 
and night, they suddenly appeared before the abbey of l** 
Biland, where the king Jay, made an attack on the knights 
who accompanied him, and took Henry de Sully a French 
nobleman, and John de Bretagne, earl of Richmond, 
Edward lied with precipitation lo York. The Scots fol- 
lowed, remained till evening at the gates defying the 
garrison ; and in their return ravaged the country with- 
out opposition *. 

It was generally believed that this inroad of the Scots 
must have been effected with the connivance of some 
one holding a command on the borders ; and the royal 
suspicion was soon fixed on Barclay, who for his services 
at Boroughbridge had been rewarded with the earldom 
of Carlisle, and made warden of the westei-n marches. 
It was discovered that he had been engaged in a nego- 
tktion with the king of Scotland : when Edward invited 
him to his court at York, ha refused to obey ; and sir 
Henry Fitz-Hugh soon afterwards arrested hira by com- 1^.^ 
raand of the king. He was accused of having bound Mat. 
himself by writing and oath to maintain Bruce and his 3. 

•Wala.117. Moor,B95. Barl>.3S.'i-394.— Ford, xiii. i. To dil him 
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Sieira on the throne of Scotland; of having agreed lo 
jiame conjuintly with that prince twelve persons, who 
should regulate the concerns of the two kingdoms ; and 
of haying induced many others to swear to the obser- 
vance of tliia treaty. If this were trne, we may conclude 
that Barclay's elevation had impaired liis understand- 
ing, or that he had consented to become the agent of 
tlie Lancastrian faction, which, though it languished in 
a state of depression, had not abandoned the hope of 
revenge. He was degraded, and suffered in all its vigour 
the punishment of a traitor*. 

At length the destructive war, which with a few 
pauses had continued three-atid-tweuty years, and had 
repeatedly involved one half of Scotland, and the noi-them 
counties of England, in bloodshed and misery, began to 
draw to a close. Bruce was sensible that his kingdom 
required a long interval of tranquillity to repau; the liovoc 
of so many campaigns ; and experience had taught Ed- 
ward to doubt the ultimate success of any attempt to 
May enforce his claim of superiouity. The proposal was made 
30. by the Scots: Bruce coiisentedfo waive his title in the 
treaty; and a suspension of arms was concluded for 
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thirteen years between the two nations, to remain in 
force till the end of that term, even in the event of the 
death ofone.oi of both of the contracting parties *. 

At peace with foreign nations, and with his own sub- 
jects, Edirard might now hope to enjoy that tranquiUity 
to which he had so long been a ati'anger. But the Lan- 
caatrian party was not extincl, -not without the hope of 
rising from its aahea. Among the people at laj^, and 
especially among the clergy, there existed a strong feeling 
in its favour. Men looked oa the earl and his followers 
as the champions of their liberties ; they revered those 
who had suffered, as martyrs ; they circulated reports of 
miraculous cures Wrought through their intercession. 
Edward and hisministerB were aware of this popularity 
of their adversaries, and the sudden appearance of armed 
bands in several conntiea, the audacious surprisal of the 
castle of Wallingford by a knight of the name of Walton, 
and the discovery of an association to murder the elder 
Spenser, alarmed aiid sharpened their jealousy. They 
sncceeded in preventing an attempt to liberete from 
prison some of the knights taken at Boroughbridge : yet 
one captive, Roger lord Moitimer of Wigraore. the man 
whose activity and resentment they most feared, had 
the good fortune to effect his escape. He had twice been 
convicted of treason, and twice owed his life to the cle- 
mency of the king. Wearied with his confinement t, 
he corrupted the fidelity of Girard de Asplaye, one of Aug. 
the ofhcers in the Tower, who, in an entertainment which a. 
he gave to the wardens, infused a soporiferous drug into 
their drink. While they slept Mortimer made his way 
through the wall of hia chamber into the kitchen of the 
palace adjoining : a ladder of ropes aided him to mount 
and descend several walls ; and a boat on the edge of 
the water conveyed him across the Thames. There he 
found his servants and horses, rode to the coast of 
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Hampshire, and embai'king in a sliip ivLich was pre- 
pared for him, escaped lo France. Edward, ignorant of 

bis motions, issued difFerent writs for his apprehension . 
Mortimer entered into the service of Chaidea de Valois, 
and in a short time wreaked his vengeance on the prince, 
who had abstained from taking his life, when it was for- 
feited to the law *. 

Charles le bel had now succeeded his brother Pliilip 
le long on the throne of France. Of the real object 
of this prince in hia subsequent quarrel with the king 
of England, it is impossible to form a correct notion; 
this only is erideut, that he sought pi-etexts for hos- 
tilities, and rejected with disdain the most equitable 
offers. He complained that Edward had not attended 
at his coronation, nor done him homage for Guienne ; 
and that his town of St. Sardos had been unlawfully- 
destroyed by the seneschal of that duchy. The king 
replied that he had never been summoned to do hom^e - 



that the town of St. Sardos i 



i notoriously within his 



1 territories ; that he was ignorant of the conduct 
of his seneschal, but, if that officer had done wrong 
he should answer for it in the court of the duchy. II 
the same time he offered to do homage at an appointod 
day, if the French army were to be recalled from 
Guienne ; and to refer the subject of their quan-el to 
fte equity of tlie peers of Fiance, or the arbitration of 
132"' ^°^^- ^"* Charles was inexorable : his army over- 
Sept! o" *'^* ^ee"ois; and it was only by the surrender of 
22_ Keoles, the last fortress in that province, that Edmund 
earl of Kent, and brother to Edward, could purchase 
a truce for a few months t. 

During this interval the pontiff employed all his in- 
fluence to restore peace between the two kings. Ed- 
ward, though he had made preparations for an expe- 
dition to Guienne, professed himself ready to mate every 



• Abbrev, Plicil. p, 343. 1 
Mnor.536. BliiaderBl 
t Itym. Iv. SO. 35. 100, ' 
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sacrifiee consistent with his honour; Charles, on the 
contrary, spoke of nothing but conquest, and haughtily 
refused to listen to any proposals. It was, however, 
arlfully suggested to the papal envoys, that if the queen 
of England would visit the French court, the king 
might grant to the sohcitations of a sister what he would 
withhold from an indiiFerent negotiator*. Edward 
fell into the snare: Isabella proceeded to France with a.d. 
a splendid retinue ; and a treaQr was concluded, which 1325. 
will remind the reader of the deception practised in May 
the lasi; reign with respect to the same duchy. The " 
troops of Charles were to retire into his own territories, 
those of Edwai'd to the neighbourhood of Bayonne; 
possession of Guienne was then to be given to the king 
of France, who would name a seneschal unexceptionable 
to both parties, and restore the province to Edward as 
soon as he had done homage, but would retain the 
Agenois till bis right had been decided by the peers of 
France, and, if their award were not in his favour, 
till he had received compensation for the expenses of 
the wart. When this ignominious treaty was com- 
municated to Edward, an answer was wquired in the 
course of the week : his council, anxious to avoid tlie 
blame, declined to give him advice on a subject which 
demanded tie decision of his parliament ; and the king, 
after some days, reluctantly approved of the conditions 
which had been stipulated by his wife. He now began July 
his journey to France to do Iiomage at Beauvais, but 30. 
was detained at Dover by sickness, and sent a mes-Aug. 
senger to Charles to account for his delay J. Whether 24. 
the dark plot which soon asfanished the nations of 
Europe had already been formed, we have not the 
means of knowing: but an answer was returned, that 
if Edward g'ould transfer the possession of Guienne and 
Ponthieu ta his son, Charles, at the prayer of Isabella, 

" rvym.iv.lSP. 
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\ ould leceiie the homage of the young piinca on thu 
^me teunii on \th ch he had consented to leceive that 
of the father Tl e oifei though it bore a suspioiou= 
aspect was accepted the necessaiy resignations were 
made and the younij Ednaid, a hoy of twelve years 
of age after piomising his father to hasten hia return, 
and not to mairy diuinj; his absence, sailed with a 
Sept splend d rehnue to the Fiench coast *. But to the 

i* general astonishment though the ceremony was speedily 
performed week after neek passed away, and neither 
mother nor son appeared iiclinedto revisit England. 
Moitimer had joined Isahelia at Paris : he \vas made 
the ch ef offi er ut her household ; and it was soon 
publiol} ^epol^3d that the daughter of France and 
queen of Englai d had abandoned her husband to be- 
come the mistress of a i ebel ind exile "(■. 

Kdward nould piobably have borne without legiet 
the absence of a faithless wife but his onlj son was 
m her company and her court had become tiie great 
resort of his enemies He lepeatedly ordered her to 
return and was lepeatedl} disobeyed. His letters to 
the king and peers ot France, to the pope, to his "dame," 
and his " fair son," are still extant ; and completely 
disprove the pretest by which she sought to justify her 
nbsenee, her apprehensions from the hostility of Hugh 
Osc Spenser. The king affirms that such fears are a mere 

*■ pretence; tiat she had never betrayed the least sus- 
picion of Spenser in England; that at her departure 
she had taken leave of him as a friend, and during her 
absence had written to him letters of compliment and 
esteem ; that since her mari'iage slia had always been 
treated with honour and kindness; and that if he him- 
self had sometimes " spoken to her words of chastise- 
" ment," it was always in secret, and because she had 
deserved it by her follies J, Her designs, however, 

* Hym. iv. 163, 165. 168. -f Wals. ISS. 
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ftction were requested to join her at hei- arrival in 
England , reports the most dishonourable to the kii^ 
were circulated both at home and abroad ; and orders 
were transmitted flnra the yoni^ prince to the lords 

ftomlliBqiiwnwtlienrelihlBlininf Cmf^rbuiyi • MoHl toveimd hllrai 
■■ in God, ive hate eorefnllv punned Ihu letter by iilliclivou r«(uirB us to 

■■ ofsuuui. I ■ I I !■ mrald »lwD*nii tha Bnnpiny of our 
■■ otl.111,^-), - tlii-oniili fsBI of Iheaaid Huall.wll» 

■' oompruiTrfinttiairllDri.-nllliont putllngour life ia danger, on ^li 
nr^^^t Oa^lemiLi fApd. Ad. OrlBloB,27n. SO-Tiokina; tolJiB 
queen: - Dame— Seveial timss holh b»f!it« Iba fioaiBge nud mnoB. wa 
•' ha-ve ordered jou to rahiin to naimmBlUalaly, >nd witliontanyeMnBe. 
" Bnt Tieibre the homaM yon eienaed yonrielf, beMuao jonrpiwencomiB 
" HeoESMtyfiif thaproseeulinnoCounioDCEniB; atKl now yon Jin" sonl 
" ns woid thnt you will not oome, llinragh tlia dnnaet ina teir ot Hngh 
" SnenBBti Bt -hldl we mami Bith nlL oar nflrfit, tile more bo, 
" etoee both jrou nnd lie tnwled aacli other in » Mepdl j n uannsr belore 
" us, nnd ein nt yonr depnilnie you gn.e him pmniiBBB, dgPB nnd 
" nnwft, of eertBlD fHBndBhtii. nnd a/rerwardB sent him the kindest IsttMa, 
" Md that niit long i«o, which loltets he has ahewn to ub. And liuly, 

•• the hinoiu In his power j nnd that since you eeme mio out eompMv, no 
" BTil or lEBBTiCBtas ever been done to yonj unless perliupj somelnnes 
" through wnt.offnfenltCifyou willboEreniBnibBVj »a hmra apoXsnlo 
" you.MWeoughl.wDtdBofchuBaienisntin BMiet, wilhont anyoUierea- 
' lerliy. NeilhorougHtyon, as weU on scconot ofOoi anil the lon^ 

• holY Bhorob, M mt hiinoni nnd your own, Ibrnny enrtldy «Mon«b 
- t«n!EMiioIw eomnianda.mnnhlHi to woidoni company. Theiofo™ 
" wB comnmul and ohntge you. Ihnt laying Baide all thigned n««oni awl 
"eicnBBa.yoBoooiB IB nilmmdlBlBly InsllliBBls,- At WeitminMei, 
Beo. Isti— *■. From ths king to the iirinee. After ordering him to return, 
and iu reHiae his BHest to any marriitgB. the king adda the Sillonhig post- 
acripti "EdwBid, blr ton, ibongh yon nra of Isnilm nge, lake these ont 
■■ cranmanda tenderly lohaMl, and peribnn them InuuMy and qolckly, nB 
" you niah to eaeane our Hngflr and beaw In^gnaUBn, nnd ioTeyonr own 

• pioflt nnd honour. And ttHlow no advioa oonlraty to Iba vrtll ot your 

• Sithor, as thfl wiM Idng Boloraon tanchea yon. and ™*^' "SiuuiSleT 

■' lo°?i°Q^™ their ™rfl and fell^r?^" atjm. i" 131. SIS') 
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of Guieiine, in opposition to those whioli Edward had 
givea as admimstrator for his son. Ainong the king's 
envoys to the court of France, the bishop of Exeter, a 
minisMr of ineproachable integrity, was peculiarly 
obnoxious to the party ; and an attempt to take hia 
^j^-life compelled him to return to Ei^land. He was fol- 
'^^'lowed by the majority of those -who had composed the 
retinue of the queen and prinee, and who were now 
dismissed that they might not be employed as spies 
on her proceedings. At the same time the king of 
France, to distract the attention, or multiply the per- 
plexities of the English government, sent bodies of 
troops to make inroads into Guienne. Edward was 
Jan. fully aware of his danger. He ordered the retailers 
3- of false news to be arrested, and all suspicious letters 
^.l'- to or from foreign parts fo be seized : he wrote again 
and ui stronger terms to his son and the king of France ; 
June and he at last declaimed war against the latter for the 
12. invasion of Guienne, and the detention of his wife and 
July of the presumptive heir of his crown*. Chailes, who 
6. still affected to beignorantofthe dishonourof hissister, 
was at last induced, by a letter of severe but merired 
reproach irora the pope, to dismiss her from Paris : but 
he liad secretly prepared an asylum for her in the comt 
of hia vassal, William count of Hainault. Hero all her 
plans were matured under the direction of Mortimer. 
She s%ned a contract of man'iage between hec son 
Edward and Philippa the second daughter of the count ; 
•a body of more than two thousand men at arms under 
John do Hainault was placed at her disposal; all the 
exiles of the Lancastrian faction crowded round her 
Sept. person ; aiid on the twenty-fourth of September she 
24. landed with her followers at Orwell in Suffolk -h. 

Wo are told that the original projector of the invasion 
was Adam Orletcn bishop of Hereford, who had been 

• llyni.iv. 183. 193. 19G. 20B. 2011. 211, Sia 21& 

t Moor, MS. WnKlBS. Itjin. iv. sai, A^pbv^.i. 
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deeply engaged in Lancaster's conspiracy, and had lost 
his temporalities as Uie punishment of his tceason *, 
This wary and esperieneed politician founded his hopes 
of success on the probable co-operation of the two par- 
ties, which had hitherto divided the nation. Ho vrs,s 
secure of the aid of his former friends. A revolution 
alone could restore them to their estates, or furnish 
them with the means of i-ovenge. The royalists, though 
attached to the king, were dissatisfied with the ascen- 
dancy of his favourite; and every true knight must 
deem it a duty to roconcilo with bet huaband a young 
qneon, who had been driven from the court by the in- 
solence of an upstart. The ulterior designs of tlie con- 
spirators were carefully concealed; and the apparent 
integrity of their professions seduced many from their 
allegiance. Of the envoys whom Edward had sent 
to France, his brother the earl of Kent, his cousin tho 
earl of Richmond, the lord Beaumont, and the bishop 
of Noi-wich, joined Isabella: though his fleet, (so well 
was he iuformed of the queen's intention), had been 
oidercd to assemble at Orwell three days before tho 
arrival of the enemy, it was perfidiously directed to o 
different port ; and even Robert do Watteville, who had 
been despatched to oppose the invaders, ranged his 
forces under the banners of the queen and her son. 
The unfortunate monarch knew not whom to trust; 
and afraid to summon the military tenants of the crown, 
commanded the commissioners of array to come to his 
aid with the men of the neighbouring counties ; ordered 
all who should bo fbund in the invading army, with the ^^^ 
exception of his wife, his son, and his brother, to be 
treated as enemies ; and offered a free pardon, with a 
reward of one thousand pounds, for the head of Mor- 
timei-t. 
Isabella, at her landing, (and it affords a strong pre- 

* Moor, 536, 597- njni. i»,257. f Bjm. iv.223,S31.33S,237. 
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BumptioQ tliat Ihe eliargea against Edward anil his 
fevouritts were not without foundation,) was generally 
hailed asthe deliverer of tlie country. The Lanoaatrian 
lords, hastened to meet her; the priraate supplied her 
with a sum of money to pay hei- followers; and the 
iiag'i other brother, the eai'l of Norfolk, with three 
Msiopa, repaired to her camp. Letters were jmme 
diately written to the remaiaing prelates and barons to 
Rilure them to her party, hy the espcraitioB oSitev -views, 
and an exaggerated statement of her present force, and 
of the succoura which she expected from her brother 
the French king. But at Wallingford proposals were 
heard, which alarmed the real authors of tbe expedition. 
The new comers prpfessed theineelyes hostile to the 
Spensers, but talkrf of restoring the queen to her hus- 
band, and of compelling him to govern by the advice 
of his parliament. The principal among them were 
immediately summoned to a council, in which Orlefon, 
by the command of Isabella, accused the passionate 
and revengeful temper of Edward, detailed several real 
or pretended instances of hia brutal conduct to tlie queen, 
and solemnly asserted that in the present circumstances 
she could not return to his society withoiit evident dan- 
Oct. ger to her life *. At the same time it was determined 
13. to issue a proclamation, which, while it pointed the pub- 
lic hatred against the favourite, was studiously silent 
with respect to the intended system of government. It 
stated that the queen, the prince, and tlie earl of Kent, 
were come to free the nation from the usurped tyranny 
of Hugh Spenser, who had disinherited the crown of 
its rights, deprived the church of its possessions, irritated 
the king against Ms qvieen and his son, attainted, mur- 
dered, or exiled the great men of the realm, robbed 
widows aad orphans of their properly, and aggi'ieved 
the people by unlawful exactions. They, therefore. 
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required the assistance of every good and loyal subject, 
as they had no other object in view but the advantage 
of the churoh and of the realm. In addition, the emis- 
saries, who distributed this proclamation, were instructed 
to inform the people that the pope had excommunicated 
all who should bear anns against the queen ; had absolved 
the king's vassals ftooi their allegiance, and had sent 
two cardinals ta give to flie undertaking the sanction 
of tile apostolic see *. 

At the queen'siapproach towards the capital Edward, 
as a last resource, threw himself on the loyalty and pity 
of the citizens. Their answer was cold but intelligible. 
The privileges of the city would not, they observed, 
permit them to follow the king into the field, but they 
would shut their gates aga nst the foreigners, and would 
on all ocrasirais piy due respect to their sovereign, bis 
queen and his son Edward immediately departed Oct, 
with the two Spensers the chancellor Baldook, and a 2. 
sltnder rctmue and soon after his depai'ture the 
populace rose muideied 'Walter Stapledon, the bishop ^' 
of E\etei took forcible possession of the Tower, and 
libeiated the piisoneis The fugitive monarch lias- 
tened to the marches of "Wales, where lay (ho estates ^ 
of his fa\ourite Bristol was given to the custody of jg_' 
the elder Spenser eiil of Winchester ; and at CaerfiUy 
an attempt was made to raise the men of Glamorgan. Qet, 
But the "Welshmen were equally indifferent to the 19, 
distiessof their loid and of their sovereign; aad Ed- Qct. 
ward with his favoii te took shipping for Lundy, a small 26. 
isle in the mouth of the Bristol channel, which had 
bi,en pieviou'.ly foilified and plentifully stored with 
proiisonst 

The queen was not slow to pursue her fugitive con- 
sort. As she passed through Oxford, she commanded 
Orleton to preach before the university. The bishop 
selected for his test that passage in Genesis, " I will 
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" put eiimily between thee and the woman, and between 
" thy seed and her seed. She shall bruise thy head." 
These words he applied to Isabella and the SpensorB ; 
but many tliought that they discovered in the sermon 
f, . dark and prophetic allusions to the fate which after- 
36 wards befel the unfortunate Edward. From Oxford 
' she hastened to Bristol; and the earl of Winchester, 
unable to master the disaffection of the burghers, 
surrendered the town and castle on the third day. His 
grey hairs (he had passed his ninetieth year) were 
not respected by his enemies; and ho was accused 
before sir William Trussel, one of the exiles raised by 
Isabella to the office of judge, of having assumed an 
undue influence over the king, exercised the royal 
power, ddthb hbtw tl g d 

thepeopl d dvi dth I fth 1 fl-n 

caster. I tl t m ilt t th 1 b ty f de- 

fence w Idrallwdt pltlp bt 



immediat ly f 11 d Th 1 d f m tl 

court I th pi f t 1 h m 

glutted th ir re g with th 1 1 f h ff g 
He wa mb lied 1 h b dy was ft r^ d 
hung o gbbtff d) dtl ttp 

and thrown to the dogs *. 

At Bristol it was ascertained that Edward had put to 
sea ; and a proclamation was immediately made through 
the town, summoning him to return and resume the 
government. This farce was preparatory to an im- 
portant decision of the prelates and barons in the queen's 
Oct. intei'est. Assuming the powers of parUament, tliey 
^ resolved that by the king's absence the realm had been 
left without a ruler ; and therefore appointed the "duke 
of Aequitaioe" guardian of the kingdom in the name and 
by the right of Jiis father +. Edward's evil fortune pui-- 

• Apolos. Ad. Otlet. 3765. Wals. 135. Lai. CoU. U, 463. 
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sued him liy sea as well as land. He was unable to 
reach the isle of Lundy ; nnd after contending for some 
days with a strong westerly wind, he landed at Swansea, Nov. 
retired to Neath, and sought to elude the search of his '". 
enemies hy concealing himself in tlifTerent places be- 
tween that monastery and the castle of Caerillly, held Not, 
by his partisan, John de Pelton. At length, Henry !?• 
earl of Leicester, who had lately taken tlie title of his Hoy, 
attainted brother the earl of Lancaster, corrupted the 19" 
fidelity of the natives, and got j>oESessiDn of Speuser 
and Baldock, who were secreted in the woods near the 
castle of Lantreasan. Edward, it is said, immediately 
came forward, and voluntarily surrendered to his cousin, 
by whom he was sent to the strong fortress of Kenil- 
worth. His fete was postponed to answer the purposes 
of his wife: the other captives mere sacrificed without 
mercy to the resentment of their enemies. Baldock, 
as a clergyman, was confined first in the prison of the 
b I p fH f rd, and afterwards in that of Newgate, 
wh h ok der the rigours of liis captivity ; Spen-jjor. 
as ai gned at Hereford before the same judge, 24. 
h h d e still reeking with the blood of his 

f th Tl fi'encos laid to his charge form the best 

p f f 1 cence. According to Trussel he had 

b tl of every calamity which had befaUen 

fh k gd m ce his return from banishment, of the 
f il re f th k ng's expedition into Scotland, and of 
tl f the Scottish incursions into England. 

H h d t ly persecuted the ear! of Lancaster and 
h dh t t death, but when God had demonsti'ated 
Ih VI t £ th t nobleman by the supernatural cures 
ght t h tomb, he had placed guards to prevent 
the aMux of the people, and to suppress the knowledge 
of the miracles*- he had constantly fomented the dis- 
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seiision between Edward and his consort ; had hired 
assassins to mutder the queen and the prince when 
they were in France ; and at their return had conveyed 
away the king and the royal treasures against the pro- 
riaions of the grent charter. " Therefore," continues 
tiiis upright judge, " do aU the good men of this realm, 
" leaser and greater, poor and rich, award with com- 
" mon assent that you, Hugh Spenser, as a robber, 
" traitor, and outlaw, he drawn, hanged, embowelled, 
" beheaded, and quartered. Away then, traitor ; go, 
"receive the reward of jour tyranny, wicked and at- 
" tainted traitor 1" Ho was drawn in a black gown 
with the arms of his ftimily reversed, and a wreath of 
nettles on his head, and was hanged on a gallows fifty 
feet high, amidst the acclamations and scoffs of the 
populace. A few yai'ds below him sutFercd Simon de 
Reading, a faithful servant, who had always adhered 
to the fortunes of his master. Besides these the earl 
of Arundel and two other gentlemen were beheaded. 
.They had remained neutral during the invasion, hut 
■were accused of having consented to the death of the 
earl of Lancaster. In the opinion of the public, their 
chief crime was the contiguity of their possessions to 
those of the queen's favourite, to whom they wei-e 
granted *, 

From Hereibrd Isabella with Mortimer and her son 

proceeded by slow journeys to meet the parliament at 

A. J). 'Westminster. The session was opened hv a long speech 

1327.fi.orftthat crafty politician, thehishop of Hereford. The 

3">- removal of the Spensers from the person of the kmg, 

the only ostensible object of the party, had now been 

effected, and it was natural to ask why Edward, m 

whose name the parliament had been summoned +, was 

at «H renoMl of tliB mmtnona in narllament to the pom. to asU 1)» Oie 
™i,oDi™SimofLsMaatEt.aiia of Wb friend, Robert itoSbirtiop of Canler- 
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not restwed to 1h« exercise of the roval autl ority. To 
obMate Ihis ttifficuUy he painted m stiong colours the 
Mndieti\e dsposition which it suited hira toascnbeto 
Jhe captue moiarch. and soleiaiilj dedaied that to 
liberate hiia now would he to expose to ceita n death 
the piinceis who hy her wisdom and counse had so 
lateh fieed the teaim flora the tyranny of the foyid 
fevouutes He therefore requested them to retire, and 
to return the next daj prepared to answer this im- 
nortant question whethei it were bettei that the father 
should letam the crown oi that the son should reigu 
in the place of his father. At the appointed hour the Jan. 
hall was tilled with the most riotous of the citiBena of 8. 
London, whose shouts and THenaces were heard in the 
room occupied by the pavliament. Not a voice was 
raised in the king s favoui His gieatest ftiends thought 
it a proof of courage to remam silent The young Ed- 
«rard was declared king hy acclamation and pre'iented 
in that capaeitj to the approbation of the populate. 
The temporal peers with many of the prelates publicly 
swore fealty to the new so\eieign the archbishop ot 
York, and the bishops of London, Rochi^tei, and Car 
li^e, though summoned by the justiciaiies, had the 
fesolution to refuse * 

These iiregulai pioceodina;8 hal probably been pur 
sued to extort from the membeis au ^l>sent from which 
they could not afterwards recede. Though the piinee 
was declared lung, his father had neither resigned, nor 
been deposed. To remedy the defect, a bill of sis articles J^»- 
was exhibited against Edward by Stratford, bishop of 
Winchester, charging him with indolence, incapacity, 
the loss of the crown of Scotland, the violation of the 
coronation oath, oppression of the ehurah, and cruelty 
to tha bai'ons, la the presence of the yonng prince 
Mated on the throne these ohai'ges were read and ap- 
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proved; and it was resolved that the reign of Edward 
of CarnaiTon hod ceased, and that the sceptre should 
be intrusted to the hands of his son, Edward of Windsor. 
When thia resolution was reported to the quean, she 
acted a part which could deceive no one. With the most 
violent expressions of gdof, she lamented the misfor- 
tune of her hnsbaud, deelai'ed that the parliament had 
exceeded its legitimate powers, and exhorted hei- son to 
reftise a crown which belonged to hia father. To silence 
her pretended scruples, a deputation was appointed con- 
sisting of prelates, earls, barons, knights, citizens and 
burgesses. They were instructed (o proceed to Kenil- 
worth, to give notice to Edward of the election of hia 
BOn, to procure ft-om him a voluntary resignation of the 
crown, and, if he refused, to give him hack their homage, 
3an. and to act as circumstances might si^gest. The bishops 
20. of Winchester and Lincoln, a secret and an open enemy, 
were the first who arrived. They employed argument a, 
and promises, and threats to obtain the consent of the 
unfortunate king ; spoke of the greatness of mind ho 
would display, and of the reward he would deserve, by 
renouncing the crown to restore peace to his people; 
piomised him in the event of his compliance the enjoy- 
ment of a princely revenue and establishment; and 
threatened, if he refused, not only to depose him, but 
to pass by his son, and choose a sovereign ftom another 
family. When they had sufficiently worked on his hojfes 
and fears, they led him, dressed in a plain black gown, 
into the room in which the deputation had been arranged 
to receive him. At the sight of Orleton his mortal 
enemy, who advanced to addi'ess him, he started back, 
and sank to the ground, but in a short time recovered 
sufficiently to attend to the speech of that prelate. His 
answer has been differently reportetl by his friends and 
opponents. According to the torraei- he replied that no 
act of his could be deemed free, as long as he remained 
a prisoner ; hut that he should endeavour to bear pa- 
tiently whatever might happen. By tho latter we ara 
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Mi ttal he exr™..=d M> !o™» '•' Having gi.en .udj 

p,„„.to to hi. p..pi.; .«h».l»i»wh«h..»»i4 

Lt »eit i .nd th»Aed the p„li.i.eut (or h.v.ng con- 
to«.d the o™,™ i» l.i..ft»ilJ- S"»»» Tm»l 
tamedlatelyadte-el hi" »"'•""'■*'■ '•™''"' 
" Tru...l, ™ot«»tor-«( th. o«l., h.ior.* md «th«., 
•■ L.,in« foi thi. fall md»uffici.nt ,o..r, do lend.r .nd 
. .° , . ... Tj-i 1 — n irinff of Enelaud, the 



LavnK for this lu" anoBumuicm i. !^ , j »%. 

- S. ha^l •» J™ M""!. "» ''■« "'i"? "* t 
•• tomaBO and fealty of the peiMi.. named m my p.o- 
..""?! and .iit ..ddi«h»-s. themthenoSm 
. th^ J. manner that l.« ».d «i.too. ..11 give. And 
" 1 now male proteOation In their name that th.y wdl 
" no lonser he in your fealty or allegiance, nor claim, to 
" hold any thing ot yon «, hing, hnt will .ccouiH jo. 
" hereafter as a private person, wiihout any manner of 
-royal dignity." The distressing ceremony w«. closed 
h, 4e act et sir Thimas Blonnt, the steward ot the 
hiusehold, who, as was always done.at the king, death, 
broke his stall of office, .nd^declaied that all persons 
eneaeed in the royal service were discharged . 

In three days the depntation letnrncd l»m Keml. Ju. 
worth, and the nest morning the accession ol tne new ^■ 
sovereign, wh, was in his fenrteenO, year, w-pr^med 
by the hei,ads in the Hlowing nnnsualihrm : " Whei»» 
'air Edward late kfag of England, of his own good mil, 
and with the common advice and .s.entof thep».lates, 
earls, barons, and other nobles, and .11 the commoii- 
,lty «f the realm, has pnl himself ent "f »• g'"; 
' meM of tto realm, and b«, granted and willed tliat 
i the government of the said realm shonld come to »» 
■Edward, his eldest son and heir, and that 5, should 
" govern the kingdom, and should be crowned king, on 
.. which acoonnt all the lords have done h.m boinage , 
" we cry and publish the peace of our said lord sir Ed- 
•■ waid the son, and on hi. part strictly command and 
" enjoin, under pain and peril of dishciieon, and loss ol 
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" life and member, that no one break the peace of oar 
" said lord the king; for he is, and will be ready to do 
"justice to all and each of the said kingdom, both to the 
" little and the groat, in all things, and against all men. 
" And if any one have a claim against anothei-, let him 
" proceed by way of oction, and not by violence or force." 
The same assertion, that the late king had resigned of 
Fab. his own free will with the consent of his parliament 
'■ was Tinblushingly repeated at the coronation of the young 
prince *, 

Edward of Carnarvon (for so we mnst now call him) 
was destined to add one to the long catalogue of princes, 
to whom the loss of a crown has been but the prelude 
to the loss of life. The attention of the earl of Lancas- 
ter to alleviate the suffeiings of his captive did not accord 
with the Tiows of the queen and her paramour. He was 
given to the custody of sir John de Maltravers, a man 
who, by his former sufferings, had proved his attach- 
ment to the party. To conceal the place of Edward's 
residence, he successively transferred the prisoner ftom 
April Kenilworth to Corfe, Bristol, and Berkeley, and by the 
■ indignities which were offered to him, and the severities 
which were inflicted, laboured to deprive him of his rea- 
son or to shorten his life. It was in vain that-the deposed 
monarch solicited an interview with his wife, or to be 
indulged with the company of his children. Isabella 
had not the courage to face the husband whom she had 
ao cruelly injured, nor would she trust her sons in the 
presence of their father. Though in possession of the 
sovereign power, she was still harassed with the most 
glooroy apprehensions. In several parts of the kingdom 
associations were known to exist for the avowed purpose 
of liberating the captive: her scandalous connexion with 
Mortimer was . publicly noticed by the clergy in their 
sermons ; and there was reason to fear that the church 
might compel her by censures to cohabit with her con- 
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sort. To prevent the last she had recourse to her usual 
expedient. As her son led an army against the Scots, 
she called an assembly of prelates and barons at btara- 
ford, laid before them herpretended reasons for dreading Ai^il 
the saaaainavy vengeance of her husband, and prevailed ^3. 
on them to declare that, oven if sho desired it, they would 
not permit her to retimi to the society of Edward of 
Carnarvon*. „ , , .1 

Thomas lord Berkeley, the owner of Berkeley caatle, 
was now iiiined with sir John Maltravers in the com- 
mission of guarding the captive ihonfltoh. It chancedSept. 
that the former wM detained at his manor of Bradley by - 
a dangerous myady, during whi(Jh the duty of watching 
the king devolved on two of his officers* Thomas Gour- 
nev, and William Ogle. One night, while he waa under 
their charge, the inmates of the castle were alanaed by 
the shrieks which issued from his. apartment : the next 
morning the neighbouring gentry, With^ the citoens oi 
Bristol were invited to behold his dead body. Exter- 
nally it exhibited nordarks of violence: but the distor- 
tion of the features betrayed the horcible agonies in 



tion or tne learores ounajB- i..= ......— -d-_ 

which he had expired ; and it was confidently whispered 
that his death had been procured by the forcible mtto- 
dnction of a red-hot iron into the bowels. No ftirther 
investiiration was made ; and the corpse waa privately 
. interred in the abbey church of St Peter in GlOucea- 
t3r+. 

mutto. Mortiinn lufHati dentil J^Tio othm two ||'"^ J* °"' °"r of I«l 
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The first Edward liad heea in disposition a tyrant. Aa 
often a.s he dared, he had trampled on the liberties, or 
inTaded the property of his subjects ; and yet he died in 
his hed, respected hy his barons, and admired by his con- 
temporaries. His son, the second Edward, was of a lees 
iiapeiious character : no acts of injustice or oppression 
were imputed to him by his greatest enemies ; yet he 
was deposed from the throne, and murdered in a prison. 
Of this differeuce between the lot of the father and the 
son the solution must he sought in the manners and 
character of the agei They both reigned over proud and 
factious nobUs, jealous of their own liberties, but re- 
gBrdloSs of the liberties of others ; and who, though they 
j-espBcted the arbitrary away of a monarch as Imughty 
and violent as themselves, despised the milder and more 
equitable administration of his successor. That suc- 
cessor, naturally easy and iiidoleut, fond of the pleasures 
of the table and the amusements of the chase, willingly 
devolved on others the cares and lahoursof government, 
But in an age unacquainted with the more modem ex- 
pedient of a respunsihlc minister, the barons considered 
the elevation of the favourite as their own depression, 
hSs power as the infringement of their r^hts. The result 
was what we have seen, a series of associations, having 
for their primary object the removal of evil counselloi's, 
its they were called, from the person of the prince, but 
([raauaily invading the legitimate rights of the crown, 
and termiuaijiig in the dethronement and assassination 
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of the sovereign. For the part which Isabella acted in 
this tragedy no apology can be framed. The appre- 
hensions of danger to her life, under which she attempted 
to conceal herreal purposes, were of too flimsy a texture 
to blind tlie most devoted of her partisans : nor could she 
palliate her adulterous conoexioiii with Mortimer by re- 
torting on her husband the chaise of conjugal infide- 
lity *, In a few years her crime was punished with the 
general execration of mankind. She saw her paramour 
expire on a gibbet, and spent the remainder of her life 
in disgrace and obscurity. 

I must not close this account of Edward's reign with- 
out noticing the abolition of the knights templars. That 
celebrated order wos established in 1118 by the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and originally consisted of nine pOor 
knights, who lived in community near the site of thean- 
cient temple, and took on tliemselves the voluntary ob- 
ligation of watching the roads in the neighbourhood of 
the city, and of protecting the pilgrims from the insults 
of robbers and infidelsl". By degrees their numberwas 
surprisii^ly augmented : they were the foremost in every 
action of danger :, their military services excited the gra- 
titude of Christendom ; and in eveiy nation legacies were 
annually left, and lands successively bestowed on the 
templars. But wealth anil power generated a spirit of 
orr<^aoee and independence which exasperated both the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities. As long indeed as 
the knights were usefully employed a^inst the infldela 
their enemies were silent: but after their expulsion ftom 
the holy land, they indulged in indolence and luxury, 
and reports the most prejudicial to the reputation of the 
order began to be circulated and credited. Philip le bel ^.n, 
had repeatedly denounced it to the pope Clement V.;130i* 
and at last, impatient of delay, oi-dered all the knights O?*- 
in h.is dominions to be arrested, and on examination oh- ' 
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tallied from many a confession of the most shocking and 
injamous practioea. Clement was dissatisfied with the 
preoipitance of the king : hut to stay the proeeedrnga 
would have been to proclaim himself the protector of 
guilt, and he therefore reserved the future prosecution 
of the inquiry to the apostolic see. In diiferent bulla 
addresser! to the sovereigns of Christendom he detailed 
the chargea brought against the order, of profligacy, Ido- 
latry, and apoBtacy ; requested that the knights in their 
respective territories might be placed in confinement; 
and appointed Judges to inquire into their guilt or mno- 
''"■ cence * In England and Ireland they were aU appre- 
\^' bended on the same day, and kept in safe hut honour- 
in able custody t. The process against them lasted for 
' three years ; and, if it he fair to judge from the infor- 
mations taken in England, however we may condemn a 
few individuals, we must certainly acquit the order J. 
The i-esult of the inquiries made in the different countries 
was laid befoje the pontiff m the council of Vienne ; 
and after much deliberation he published a bull, sup- 
pressing the institute, not by way of a judicial sentence 
, r, establishing its guilt, but by the plenitude of his power, 
1313, and aa a measure of expediency rather than of justice }, 
Mat. That tiie property of the tempkra might bo still pre- 
^^- served for the purposes for which it had been originally 
'^'g^^ given, it was detei'mined to tran fe t to he kn'ghb, 
AuB hospitallei-a : but, when the papal bu conta mng h 8 
17 ordinance, arrived iii England, Ed ard su p nded 3 
execution for more than a year ; a d f he a a as 
seuted, it was not till he had mad a p a 
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he did it for objects of national litiUty, and without aban- *. d- 
donirig his own right or the right of any of his subjects •^''■ 
to the possessions in question *. Eleven years later ho ^T.' 
eoiisnlted the judgea. Who wplied that bythelaw of the 
land all the possessions of the templai'S had reverted as 
escheats to the lords of the fees; and immediately an a.d. 
act of paj'iistment vras passed, assigning them to thehos-^^^^ 
pitallers, ffir the same purposes ^oc which they had been 
originally bestowed on the teoipldrs t. 

•Rym. Hi. 451. 157. The kine hnd orclsred that Hie master of fta 
iemplflrainEngUnd ihouM lia allowed Iwn shilliiios per day, the olhor 
kniohu tour nence Mr dm ibr their suppjil oat of theii iormei propmty, 
Byra-iil. 337.319.^2. 
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John during Vu Interdict. 

Is mBj perhaps be supposed that a prboe of John's oharao- 
ter, dumig aa iuterdioti and under sentenoe of eieomnmnioa^ 



tion, would pay litUe attention to rdigioaa obserraiioea., -But 
the Rotulus Misae of hia Ibnrteenth year, which of ooiirae. is 
confined to pajmente jasde by hia order, preeents many pra^ 
of the conti-aiy. In 1213 he bad reigned thirteen years ; and 
WB find him, in 1214, at the moundy, on Thmrsday before 
Easter, giving the sum of thirteen pennies to each of thirteen 
Uoor persona ; and on tke next day. Good Friday, offecmg the 
same earn at the Msaing of the oross, with the addition of eight 
pennies for the taights (probably «ght) who accompanied 
hun. He often sent small presents to oonyents of nuns m dis- 
tress : but his favourite oluu'ity waa to gi?e a dinner of bread, 
beer, and flesh or fish, to a oei-twn number of poor people 
On the fouflflenth of Septembai% the feast of the Exaltation of 
Bie Cross, a festival of great veneration among the Crusaders, 
he fpiTe a dinner to one hundred poor, for the soul of his 
brother Biohard i aatt on Oolober 8rd to the same number, fi* 
the soul of hia fetter king Henry. He did the same as often 
B£ he broke the weekly feet of Pnday hj taking two meals, or 
infringed, by hunting or hawking, the sdemnity of a fest-day 
or of a ftetivo,! There are also entries in whieh he ^ves din- 
nera to twraityt thirty or fifty poor personSi because scane of 
his officers had not observed the abstinence of the Wednesday, 
probably because they had been employed m Ids seniM. See 
the KoH, passim. 

HoTB (B.) p. 40. 
John's Grant qf Feadal Superior^ to the Pope. 



m of this transaction so many errc 
found that I may lie allowed to state the naked fiicts, t 
eaiat in authentic documents still extant. 
On tiie assurance by the English envoys that John w 
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ready to aubmit to the pleasure of tlie i>ontiff, Innoceut de- 
spatQlied to Dugland, on March let, 1213, two measeiigers, ■ 
M(i£l«r Posdulph, a sulideacon, itDd Brother Uurand, a Iriar, 
both officers in his household. Ilieir private iustructioos, and 
the oonesasiona required of John, may be seen in flie New 
Eymer, i. 109. 

Of Durand we hofir notliing more. But on May 7th John 
came fo Eweil, a house of the Knigkts Templars, near Dover, 
and the next day sent to Pimdulph a letter by the yery mes- 
senger who had brought him a letter from Paiidulph. — Rot. 
Miste Anni Regis xiv. p. 203. Taoidulph hod, probably ar- 
rived oa the opposite coast, and waited tbr permission to land 
ill England. Two or t^rea days later he joined the Mng at 
Ewell. 

On May 13th, John acoepted, and subsciibed without modi- 
fication, all the conditjons required hj Innocent There was 
nothing in them, nor in the private instructions of the papal 
envoy, that alluded to any demand of feudal superiority. See 
Mew Bymer, i. 108, 109. 

On May Ulb, as if the object of Pandulph's mission was 
now aooomplished, three measengers were sent to the continent 
on the king's business — in nuneium regis ; one was appointed 
by the king, one by Pandulph, and one by the bishop of Nor- 
wich. They took with them letlfirs to the king of France, and 
to the eiEod bishops, informing them of John's pacification 
with the pope. — Compare Rot Misfe, p. 264, with the certifi- 
cation in New Eymer, p. 112, 

On the next day. May liJth, the English monarch put into 
the hands of Pandulph the celebrated charier, with which the 
reader is already acquainted. By this hp rendered himself 
and hia heirs by his wif^ feudatories of the Roman church, txe 
the Hngdoms of England and Ireland, by the yearly^ payment 
of 1000 marks, but reserved at the same time to himiwlf all 
the rights and prerogatives of the crown. He then took the 
oath of fealty to Innocent, after the form reciled at the ibot of 
the charter, the same fitrm which was in common use. But 
bomage be did not do, — in &ct, he conld not do it, becansa 
homage required ibe presence of lie lord himself, or some one 
duly authorized to recdve it. Now Pandnlph had no such 
ttnthority, on which account Joha made a promise of homage 
■whenever he might have a peratmal interview witli the pontiff ; 
m coram eo esse poterimus. — Rym. i. 111. Neither did he on 
that occasion pay the rent of 1000 marka ; it was paid, as the 
reader will see, about five months later. 

Intelligence of this transaction seems to have reached Rome 
about the end of June. Innocent now thought it expedient to 
send to England anothci' envoy of higher rank than Pandulph, 
VOL. in. 30 
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and wllli more eiten^ve powers ; and (o this office te appointed, 
on July 8th, Nicholas, bialiop of TaEcnlum, witli tlie title and 
authority of apostolic legate. — Rjio. L 113. On Sepi i9tli 
John sent orders from YorliBhire bo the earl of Eeaei, to pro- ■ 
vide Bhips for the passage of the legate, wheneuer Pandulph 
mwht require them. — EoL Lit. Oares, 151. 165, On. to 
26th he returned to tbe capital to meet lum ; and on Oot^lier 
Srd both repaired togelier to St. Paul's. There, aa if all that 
had passed before were void, John put into the hands ^ th« 
Wtte a charter of recognition, an exact coonterpart of tHat 
which Ue had formorlj giten to Pandulph. He then took the 
aath of fealty, the veiy same oath which he had taken m the 
prefienee of Pandulph ; otferwards he performed bonisge, not 
to Pandulph, bot to the legate, iia tJie i-epresentative of Ideiv 
cent— per manus pnedioti legati, loco et vice ipsius domim 
PopsB reoipientU ; and last of aU be paid into the hands of the 
legate lOOD mai-ks, the stipulated rait for the onrrait year — 
Pro oensu huins prrasentJs at pchni anni mille marchos ster- 
ZinBomm per raamiia prtedioti legati ecclesifa Eoman^ pereol- 
rimus. — %m. i 116. About the end of Auj^uat, before the 
arrival of the legate, the bishop of Norwich, Tvitli tiro aesoei- 
tttes, were on thdv way to Eome, as ambaeaodors fiom the 
king.— RoL Lit Claua. 149. We hear nothing more of them 
beEbre the latter part, of October, when they obt^n from Injw>- 
cent several letters to the people of England, Wales and Ire- 
land, and to the khig of Scotlfmd, announcing his reeonoiha- 
tiottwith John, and his iiilfflition to snp^t the rights of hi9 
feudatory. On Novembei- 4th he sBbBonbes, with all tie or- 
dinals' then in Rome, a letter to the king, accepting, m tha 
name of the Boman church, the donation which John had 
mode by his eharter, given to Pojidolph on the ISa at M*y. 
_Itvm. i. IIT. Probably no intell^noe had them reached 
him of the proscedingE at St. Paul's on the 3rd of October ; 
but on April 21st of the nest year, whfm tie legate's nuesion 
was terminated, the pope and cardinals agned another lette* 
of aoceptoneei, similar to the former, with this only esceptiou, 
(hat the charter given to the bishop of Tuscnlum on October 
8rd was substituted in it for that given to Pandulph on May 
l5th. — Rvm. L 119. Hence I concave that the feadal km- 
yera had discovered some deftot in the prooeedm^ between 
John and Pandulph. 

Here it may be reroailted, that the grant and acceptance ara 
treated m the original papers not as a national, but a peraoMl 
transaction. Jrfm binds himself and the heirs of hie body by 
his wife ; and the pope agnifira his acceptance, not to Joha 
and his successors generally, but to Jolin and the heirs of hia 
Iiodj by hia wife. 
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„.J by J' 

„ „_, le bat John and his Eon Henry, when 

the latter waa ten years old, and under the care of tlie legate 
Giralo ; the rent was sometimes pwd and sometim^ eTaded, 
till it was absolutely reftised, as will be se^ in Uie hisWry of 
tho reign of Edward III. 0. 11. 

Tie foregoing statement, drawn from aathenbc sources, 
shows how little credit is duo fo Matthew Paris, and also to 
WendoTer, whose worlt Paris copies and ooeasiona% int«rpo- 
Utcs. The narratives of both these writers abound ,io errors. 
they tell aa that the 15th of May, on which the proee^mg 
with Pondulph occnrred, was the vjgil of the Ascension, wherei 
as the AsoenMon ftU that year on the 28rd of May. I'liey are 
very full of the tranaaotions between the ki^ and Pandulph, 
but know nothing, at least say nothing, of the more important 
proceedings between the Mng and legale. Theypr^endto 
riye US comes of the charter granted by John ; but unperfect 
and fclsifed copies, which Slave led tliem and their readers 
into error. They affirm that John tlid homage to Pandulph, 
yet give as the form of homage the oath of fealty. Paris, moce- 
oyer {but for this he has not the authority of Weudoyer), de- 
seribos Pandulph, after the homage, receiving the money, and 
trampling it in his pride underfoot, thoogh, as the reader hoa 
seen, the money was not paid till sereral months aiterwarda. 

I may add that the titles of the aeyeral instruments in Eymer 
seBia to haye been copied out of Paris, and are equally calcu- 
lated to mislead the Mader. They are eridently contrsdiolM 
by the oontenta of the documents to which they are prefised. 
Etou the oeiijfioate of the king's absolution (Ejm. 112) is no 
certacafa ; he wos not absolTed till several months afteiTTards, 
and fte instrument itself contains not a word on the subjeot, 
There occurs in it a clerical error. By the onussion of a word, 
John is said io have done homage by oath and charter, where- 
ja he only promised by his charter to do it. 

KoiB (C.) p, 188. 
Homage if Alexander in 1278. 
It has been pretended that Alesancfer did not do homage 
nnoonditionaily on this oconsioa, but that to impose upon pos- 
terity the entry in the Chiae Eoila was falsified by the order, 
or with the approbation, of Edward. (Allen, Vindication of 
the Independence of Scotland, 15. B7.) The supposed fiilsiii- 
cation conaeta in this, that part of the original entry has been 
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erasefl, und on the oi'asnre has been substituted the folloTvmg 
pasBHga; " Et illiid (homaginm) ei fecit iu hrec verba. Ego 
" Alei. Rei Scot, devenio ligius homo diii Edwardi Eeg. Angl. 
"ooQtra omnes gentes. Et idem Rex Angl. homagium ^us- 
"dem R. Soot, reoepii" 

In ordinarj' casea, oil that could be inferred from Eneh eras- , 
Tire and Bubstitutlon would be liiat the clerk, in mating the 
original entry, had committed au error, which on dateotion 
had been erased and rectified. Why should it not be eo in the 
present case J What ia there in this correction that should iu- 
dnce lis ia atamp it mth the charge of felaifioadon and delibe- 
rate forgery ? It ia answered, tl^t according to the informa- 
tion giten to the pope by tie Scots, Alexander, when he did 
homage for the lomda in Tynedale and at Penriih, publicly 
proteSed that his homage was not for the kingdom of Scot- 
kind, for which he owed no fealty to the king of England (New 
Kym. 907) : wherfoe it is insinuated that the ori^iial entry 
contained a notice of such prolestotion, which has since been 
erased, that a profession of liege homage might be substituted 
in its place. 

Now thia reasoning presupposes two things ; first, that the 
representation of the Soots to Bonifkce was correct ; secondly, 
that the homage of which they spoke was that homage which 
the record professes to describe. But 1°. If they deny th^ 
Alexander did homage feir his kmgdom, Edward in his answer 
to the pope as poatively osset'ts it. " Patri nosti'o pro regno 
"Scotiie, et posteanohis.homagium tfecit." (New Bym. 988.) . 
Xhe n^atiou on the one part is neutralized by the affirmation 
on the other. 2^. , What proof is tJiere that the homage of 
which the pope speaks waa the same homage to which the 
record refers .' Alexander did homage lo Edward twice, first 
at (he coronation of that monarch in the second year of his 
reign, and ailerwards in liis parliament at Westminster, in 
the Mxti year of his reign. Now, the Close Boll has preserved 
the record of the latter homage ; the letterof the pontiff refers, 
in all probability, to the former ; ftr, withoot the performance 
of homage to the new monarch fiir the lands in England, those 
lands and th^' profits would have been SMzed by (he crown. 

But we can go still further, and show that the homage in 
Che letter of the pope is not the homage in the record, and that 
the record in its corrected form is a fiiithM representaticn of 
what actually toot place. Fortunately a letter has been pre- 
eerved, from Edward to the chancellor and Otto de Grandiaon, 
of the date of Ist March, 1278, in which he informs them, as 
a matter of joy&l intelligence, Biat the king of Scots had of- 
fered to do homage without any condition, annexed to it, that 
ie (EdjT&rd) had appointed for that purpose a day at London- 
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a fortnight after Michaelmas, and that he eipected them to be 
present, and to witness it. " Et dileotua fx-ater et fidelis noa- 
" ter Alejander, Ees Soooise illuBtris, Mis t«mpocibus per 
" 8U0S solempnes nuncios, quoa od nos tronsmisit, homaginsn 
" saam nobis debit^un nobis aisqae condilione aliqiia optulit 
" et tetandit, &o." (NewRjm. i. 554.) As earlyfls Uie 12th 
of June Edward published ac oriier to all hia bailiffs and ofE- 
oers to atfend upon tta king of Soots and hia retinue, at hia 
reqoidtion, ■whencTor he passed lliraueli (heir re^codve boili- 
wios, E)r five months, ftom three weeks before Michaelmas till 
the purification (Ibid. 654) ; and on the 15tli of September 
another order to the same, enjoining them to proven* any un- 
due rise in the prioe of proiisions in tie markets of those 
plaees throi^jh which the king of Soots should pass. (Ibid. 
662.) At length Edward waa gratified. Aleiojider arrived, 
attemied the parliament, and, according to his promise, per- 
formed homage on the appointed da.^. 

Henoe it ia plain that Aleiandar oame to do homage simplj, 
absque, conditLone aliqna, theretbre not irith the protestatLons' 
and reservations detailed in the letter of Bonifeoe, but to do it 
exactly in the manner related in the record, by becoming the 
liege man of Ednard against all manner of men, nithont salvo 
or reservation. The ^raement of the entry on the erasure in 
every point nith the previous announcement of the king in his 
letter to his two ministers is a sufficient refutation of the 
chaise of fcrgeiy. 

I may add (hat this form of unconditional homago appcara 
In reality to have been a oompromise between Edward and hia 
brother-in-law. If it did not state that the homage was done 
So: the crown of Scotland, it did not state that it was done for 
anything dae. It was not, however, sufGdent to include that 
crown ; and therefore the record proceeds to state that Edward 
received it, " aavi]^ his right and claim to homage for the 
" kingdom of Soottod, when it shall please him to bring it 
"EDTward." (Ibid. 56S.) "With tMs statement existing on 
the record, that he had not vee^yed homage formally for the 
crown of Scotland, how could he possibly aisify the preceding 
lines to persuade ftituro ages that he had ! 



HoTB (D.) p. 348. 

Tlie Death of Thomas de Gournay. 

Since the last edition of this work, Mr. Himter has dis- 
covered, amoi^ the compotuses rendered into the esohequer in 
the years 18B2 and 1S33, the charges made by two of tho 
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